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We weren't satisfied with the old absorbent socks. So we kept going until we got the patented Birdwick* process, it draws 
moisture away from your skin and into a top layer of special yarn. Sport-Wick, in 18 colors. Cushion foot. One size for all. $1.50, 
You don't get to be the greatest name in socks without putting your foot down. Another fine product of Kayser-Rolh. 


Sheaffer’s big deal gets you through 
29 term papers, 3 book reports, 17 exams, 
52 quizzes and 6 months of homework. 

Sheaffer's big deal means you can 
O/^rrif it tk^ot long. Because you 

OUl I y CiUUUL LI ICIl. get the long-writing Sheaffer dollar 

ballpoint plus an extra long-writing 
49C refill free. All for just a dollar. 

How much do you think you can 

The world's longest writing dollar ballpoint pen. SHEAFFER' 




and found it great fun as well as 
challenging. PP&K time, this year, 
is your chance to let your son enjoy 
one of the most exciting experiences 
of his young life and gel to know a 
little more about football skills. 

“Sign up your boy in the 1968 Punt, 
Pass & Kick Competition at your 
participating Ford Dealer. Boys 8 
through 13 compete against boys 
their own age in punting, passing 
and place-kicking. There's no body 
contact. Registration is from Sep- 
tember 3 through October 4. To 


Ara Parseghian talks about PP&K — 
“Not so many years ago... remember, 
dad, when you enjoyed football with 
the gang at the corner lot? As a 
coach. I train many young men who 
started out that way. And there are 
a few future pros among them each 
year. My boy has competed in PP&K 


register, a boy must be ac- 
companied by a parent or le- 
gal guardian. 

"See your boy win a local 
trophy ... go on to higher 
competitions and other 
awards . . . even get free trips, 
along with you. to NFL games. 
Can't you just see him com- 
peting in the nationals at the 
NFL Play-Off Game in Miami? 
Then going on a Tour of Champions 
to Washington along with you and 
your wife? 

"Get him in on the fun now! Each 
entrant receives a free Tips Book 
written by NFL stars and an official 
entrant's lapel pin. Take your boy to 
your Ford Dealer today. Who knows? 
He may even be on one of our 
college or pro football teams some 
day! Not so many years from now...” 


FORD 
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Next week 

PRO FOOTBALL moves into 
high gear as the AFL opens its 
schedule this week, the NFL 
next. Can Green Bay make it 
four NFL championships in a 
row? Is there any team to 
challenge Oakland’s dom- 
inance of the AFL7 Complete 
scouting reports by Tex Maulc 
and Edwin Shrakc, with pre- 
dictions of all the division 
winners, will answer these 
and other questions- Also; 
action color photographs of 
the lop stars, plus a reveal- 
ing look at Don Meredith, the 
colorful Dallas Cowboy quar- 
terback. And. of course, the 
usual news and feature stones. 


PftIMISSIOS IS STRICTLY RROKIMtSO. 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


Well. Ians, here is the 1 968 college fool- 
ball issue- proof, among olher things, 
that Supcrspcctaior Mervin Hyman 
has done it again. In order to turn out 
preliminary scouting reports on two 
sports, as well as Fooihai i 's WTrKand 
Baskubai.i's WftK. Merv watches 
more contests in any given year than 
anyone else on this mugu/ine. Hyman, 
currently president of the I'ootbail 
Writers Association of America, will 
have seen enough of football and 
basketball to last a reasonable man a 
lifetime before the seasons esen begin, 
but fortunately he is not an entirely 
reasonable man. After 10 years of this 
treadmill he still likes it. though he ad- 



mits that recently it was high school 
basketball that really got to him. His 
son David, now a 20-year-old junior al 
Rutgers, was co-captain of Dwight 
Morrow- High’s basketball team in En- 
glewood. N.J. “All the hundreds 
thousands of games l‘\c seen w-hcrc 
I’ve sat impassively,” Hyman muses, 
“but I'd go to these damned high 
school games and agonize!" 

Merv has alwaysenjoyed sports, and 
a classic combination of pluck and luck 
has had him writing about them since 
he was 12. The pluck lay in going to 
the Eiiglewvod hrss at 1 2 to announce 
that he was willing to be the paper's 
sports editor, and though they declined 
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that offer they did set him to writing 
sports for a stipend of 5c per inch. 
The luck lay in the fact that when he 
came to Time Inc., Time magazine's 
sporlscdiior was a woman. Pearl Kroll. 
"A \ery nice lady." Merv recalls, "but 
she couldn't go into a locker room, so 
I was asked to do little things like that." 
When SI was launched in 1954 Merv 
was drafted from Time. 

To help prepare tl>e scouting re- 
ports for this issue, Merv covered a 
record 15.000 miles, and he came 
back much in favor of the football 
al Purdue and not at all in favor of 
the weather at Notre Dame. Spring 
weather is always chancy. "At Illinois 
a few years ago there had been tor- 
nado warnings, and suddenly the w ind 
began to blow. 1 saw a little black 
spot in the sky and 1 said to Coach 
Pete Elliott. ’I think I'm going to 
leave now,' He said, 'Why?' I said. 
Because 1 think that's a tornado.' 
He said. 'That's an airplane.* " It 
was an airplane, as it turned out. 
but this year the dust storm he en- 
countered al Notre Dame was a dust 
storm. It drove dust so deeply into 
Mcr\ that it look three baths to get 
it off. "Then the temperature dropped 
to 45°. and the next day there was a 
blizzard. It seemed kind of silly watch- 
ing the team in a dust storm one 
day and in a hli/zard the next." 

As usual, however, neither dust nor 
snow stayed Merv from his appointed 
rounds. He made n safely back to New 
York where, along with the rest of the 
special issue staff, he helped put to- 
gether our I5ih annual college football 
preview (pagf 28). 

NN'ith this issue we begin an airlift of 
magazines from our Los Angeles print- 
ing plant to subscribers in Arizona and 
New Mexico. Our readers in the Sun 
Country will now receive their copies 
each week by Thursday or Friday at 
the latest. 
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Is 

warmth 
the reason? 


A cozy, draft-free home is the reason our newest subsidiary, 
CARADCO, has already made more than 55 million windows 
and 30 miU'ion doors tor the housing industry. 

But warmth is not the only reason Scovill 

has been paying continuous dividends for 112 years. 


DOES A LOT FOR YOU. 



For more rua^ons why you »houid know us belter, write ScoviH, Waterbury. Cortriecticul 06720 


The biggest 

It’s only right 
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Lefs play 
showdown. 

Get out your cards, and let's compare. 


STANDARD OIL 

YES NO 


OTHER CARD 
YES NO 


0 1 I 1. Has a revolving charge plan that I I 1 I 

' — I letsyoupay your payment in pieces*. ‘——I » 

0 1 I 2. Can be used for car rentals at over I I [~~| 

I — I 2,500 locations. I — I I — I 

0 1 I 3. Lets you charge lodgings at any of P | j I 

I— ^ over 1,500 motels and holcLs across ‘ ^ — I 


HD 

0 □ 

0 □ 

0 □ 


1.500 

the country, along with food and other 
services. 

4. Docs not make you pay an annual I I I j 

membership charge. I— J I — I 

5. Makes you eligible to join the 
American Oil Motor Club. 


6. Can be used coast-to^oast. 


□ □ 
□ □ 



7. Lets you pay for your travel and 1 j j j 

accident Insurance sold by Imperial *—1 I — • 

Casualty and Indemnity Company. 

0n 8. Lets you charge up to $75 in car □ □ 

0 1 I 9. Is good for tires, batteries, and ac- j I j I 

I — I cessories. ^ — I I— I 

•How RcvoKiiiK Charge Works: When you receive your bill there will be two 
amounts you can pay if ihe bill is over $10. The full amount, and another smaller 
amount. The smaller amount will either be I09f of your total bill (if the bill is 
over SUhl) or $10 (if your bill is under SI 00). As with all plans of this type there 
is a service charge called a Time Price Differential. 
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We think 

Mike 

Batza 

is great! 

Mike IS a special type of 
insurance man. When you meet 
him you'll quickly recognize 
him for what he is ... a specialist 
... an acknowledged expert in 
his field of financial planning. 
Mike's office is located at 
990 Grove Street, Evanston. 
Illinois. When you have Mike Batza 
working for you, you’ve got one 
of the best. 

CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford 'At Connecticut General we do thints a little differently. 



1 / 

’ .,|ul to"''' 
1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 


GOLF 

(according to Webster): 
A game that consists of 
hitting a small hard ball 
with a long-shafted wood 
or iron-headed clubs over 
a grassed course with a 
succession of strokes. 



GOLF 

(as you'll find it in SI); 
A lesson from a great 
pro; a look at the coun- 
try's finest courses in 
color; previews of the 
big tournaments and a 
chat with the winner; 
Gary Player's strategy. 
Billy Casper's diet. Ar- 
nold Palmer's "come- 
back"; one of the best 
reasons in the world for 
digging out your clubs or 
prKticing your swing... 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


“I couldn’t 
take a 
chance on 
hiring 
someone 
who’s 
mentally 
retarded.” 


If that's how you fi'el. 
you don't know ilu- facts. 
Write for a free Ixioklet to 
The President's Commilteu 
on Mental Retardation. 
WasliuiKlon. I).C. 




BOOKTALK 

If you‘r« a (urnad-on water rat, you'll 
want to drift down the Mackenzie River 

D rifting ditwn a river in a niolorlcss tr.ifl 
IS just about the best iinnhinl in the 
world of 'getting awav Iront it all,' " writes 
I linor H. Nickerson in a statement guar- 
anteed to turn on river rats almost eveiv- 
where. In a new b(K>k. Anu/Ai /<> /he Aii/ic 
( Mowell-North Hiuiks. Herkelev. t alif.. 
S4.9S). Mrs. Nickerson, a high schisol phvv 
icul-cducation teacher from Alamo. C alif-, 
describes a Id-week sunnner tour down C'an- 
;ida's mighty Mackenzie Kiver wiih her hus- 
band and three sons, ages 10. 12 and W. 
Her pleasantly escapist slorv rambles along 
downstream from the day in late June when 
the family put in their three Mepper fold- 
ing kayaks at hort Providence just west of 
(■real Slave I akc to (he dav in .August when 
they finally "ttKik out." nearly l.(KK) mdes 
downriver at Inuvik in ihe sprawling, mud- 
dy Mackenzie IX-ita. 

It was an ambitious journey even for sea- 
soned kayakers and campers like (he Nick- 
ersons. They had their share of sudden and 
severe squalls, rough seas (“rollicking along 
over two-foot combers in a craft that has 
maybe four inches of rreebtnird"l, three- 
day northers and what must be the world's 
greatest concentration of bloodthirsty mos- 
quitiK's. bulldog flics and no-see-iims that 
forced them to wear "full bush armor" when 
they camped at night along the river. 

Hut there were also idyllic days when the 
family rafted their kay.iks together and drift- 
ed through swift stretches, relaving and 
doing ihe laundry over the side. Ihc boys 
caught pike and grayling, made friends with 
Slavey Indian and Iskimo children and 
"tinally learned to enjoy 'listening' to the 
quiet. ■■ Black bears, jaegers, ducks, geese 
and bobcats were abundant, and ample di ifi- 
wvxhI made campfire cooking easy. The 
Nickersons ale mostly dried and dehydrated 
foods and rcprovisioned at Hudson's Bay 
sUvres in ihe river seiflenienis. In camp. Ihe 
family played checkers and cards, read and 
had songfesls with ly-year-old Devon on 
the guitar. 

News of their progress preceded ihem 
downriver by ‘moceasiti telegraph" and the 
Nickersons were warmly welcomed at each 
of ihc large settlements they visited and at 
Indian fish camps, oil rigs and construction 
sites in the bush. 

Sadly and unaccount.ibiy. Kiiyok\ /o the 
Arctic, like so many travel-adventure bixvks, 
sulTers from the lack of a detailed map on 
which to trace the family's jvvurttcy. River 
rats w ho want to follow the N ickersons' voy- 
aging in imagination are advised to buy a 
gixxl map of the North country before set- 
tling down with this olherwise very read- 
able book. 

- Dl SCAS Bsksis 
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should do more 


In this age of skepticism, when you 
say to jieople, “We do more,” they 
tend to put their tongues in their 
cheeks and roll their eyes skyward. 

Perhap.s this is because people 
have come to suspect that saying 
you do more in ads and actually do- 
ing more can be hoi'ses of different 
colors. 

At the risk of provoking fur- 
ther skepticism, we’d like to say 
here and now we do do more. 

We don’t ask your undying 
gratitude for this. After all, since 
we got to be the biggest on your 
moneyit’s only right that we should 
give some of it back in good service. 

In that light, we've listed here 
some of the things we do more of. 

Our car’s better than your car. 

It would be foolhardy to try your 
patience with the nuts and bolts of 
our car maintenance. 

(How we keep our cars in 
gotid running order is our problem 
and we intend to keep it that way. ) 

There are, however, two short 
nuts and bolts we think you might 
find interesting. 

One, on the average, a Hertz 
car is rented jus: 71 times before 
we get rid of it. And between those 
71 rentals our mechanics have or- 
ders to give it more babying than 
even the factory warranty calls for. 

And two. if there is a question 
about how a car is running we tell 
our people not to give you the car. 
We think if you have to be disap- 
pointed you should Ih‘ disappointed 
at the counter, not on the road. 

There’s a Hertz office in the 
vicinity of this ad. 

It’s hard to go anywhere in this 
world without being near a Coke* 
machine or a Hertz counter. 

A fact which cannot be fully 
appreciated until such time as you 
want to pick up or drop off a car in 
some town where the major indus- 
try is the Hertz office. 

A fact, which you can start ap- 
preciating right now, is that you 
can rent a Hertz car in one city and 
drop it off in virtually any other 
city in the United States. And be- 
tween over 50 major cities, you can 
rent a Ford sedan in one and drop 
it off in another and you won’t get 


hit with a droji-off charge. (If you 
want to know what we call a major 
city, call any Hertz office.) 

If you’re ever not in the 
neighborhood, give us a call. 

If you’re in Des Moines and you 
want to reserve a car in. say. San 
Francisco or New York, you don't 
have to call San Francisco or New 
York. All you have to do is call your 
local Hertz office and we'll reserve 
a car for you at any one of our 
offices anywhere in the world. 

If you're in a hotel lobby, you 
can get a car by jiicking iq) one of 
those little yellow phones we’ve 
placed in the lobbies of hundreds of 
hotels and motels. 

If you’re in an airport about 
to fly someplace and you forgot to 
reserve a car. it's not too late. On 
your way to the plane stop at the 
Hertz counter and by the time you 
land we’ll have a car for you. 

Or if you’re talking to an air- 
line or a travel agent, you don’t 
have to talk to us at all. rfave them 
call u.<. 

Behind every smile, a brain. 

(lood Hertz girls are made not born. 
They’re also good for more than 
handing out keys. 

We put them through a most 
e.Nhaustive ( they claim the most ex- 
hausting) training progi am in the 
busine.ss. 

And when they’re through, 
our girls can help you with every- 
thing from figuring out the lowest 
possible rate for the time you’re go- 
ing to be using the car-to the fast- 
e.st way back to the airport during 
rush hours. 



Man cannot live by four-door 
Fords alone. 

There’s nothing wrong with four- 
door sedans per se. Unless, of 
course, the car you left at home 


happens to be a four-door sedan. 

In which case we think you de- 
serve a change. So we’ve put to- 
gether the widest variety of Fords 
and other new cars in the business 
for you to change to. 

Hard-tops, convertibles and 
station wagons. Mustangs, Mer- 
curys, Thunderbirds, Continentals 
and even some $8,000 Mark Ill’s. 

And if you’re in the mood to 
rent something your wife may 
never let you own, you may want to 
try a Shelby Cobra or a Mercury 
Cougar XK7-G. 

TheA.S.RC.C.R. 
(American Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty 
to Car Renters). 

We’ve said it before: traveling for 
a living is no way to live. 

Since more than half of our 
business comes from men who trav- 
el on business, we don’t think it’s 
going to kill us to help out where 
and when we can. 

If, for examjile, you know 
where you’re going but aren’t too 
sure how to get there, tell the Hertz 
girl. She’ll give you six-cially made 
maps on how to get around the city. 
And if you’re no Daniel Boone at 
reading maps she’ll even diagram 
them for you. 

If you’re a stranger in one of 
America’s 28 largest cities we’ll 
give you the world’s most comjilete 
guide on how to survive in that city. 
The Hertz Survival Manual. 

If you’re running to catch a 
plane, we won’t make you stand in 
line behind people who aren’t. If 
you’re a charge customer (we ac- 
cept most major credit cards) 
all you have to do is stuff your 
^ keys inside your rental enve- 
lope, write your mileage on the 
back, drop it on the counter 
and take off. 

And if you’re temporarily 
embarrassed for cash— and have a 
Heitz credit card— we’ll even lend 
you $10 on your lOU. 

.\fter all, we couldn’t in all 
conscience claim to do 
more if we only paid 
attention to the car 
the man rents and 
ignored the man who 
rents the car. 


Herbi 
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This year. ABC Sports brings you the most exciting NCAA college football ever scheduled on television. A •‘wild-card” game of 
national interest will be added during the season. Two night games are already set. Four key conference games will be selected 
m mid-November. Enjoy college football in color, covered with the imagination and skill you've come to expect from ABC Sports- 


SEPTEMBER 14 
SEPTEMBER 21 


SEPTEMBER 28 


OCTOBER 5 
OCTOBER 12 


OCTOBER 19 


OCTOBER 26 
NOVEMBER 2 


NOVEMBER 9 
NOVEMBER 16 


NOVEMBER 23 

NOVEMBER 28 
NOVEMBER 30 
DECEMBER 7 


Georgia at Tennessee 
Syracuse at Michigan State 
TCU at Georgia Tech 
Clemson at Wake Forest 
San Jose at Stanford 
Purdue at Notre Dame 
Florida at Florida State 
Holy Cross at Harvard 
Colorado at California 
Washington at Oregon State 
Penn State at UCLA 
Mississippi at Georgia 
Wyoming at Brigham Young 
Montana at Idaho 
Alabama at Tennessee 
Northwestern at Ohio State 
North Texas State at Tulsa 
Utah at Wyoming 
Notre Dame at Michigan State 
Dartmouth at Yale 
Indiana at Wisconsin 
Texas Tech at Rice 
Clemson at North Carolina State 
Purdue at Minnesota 
A key Big Ten. Big Eight, 
Southwest and a Pacific Eight 
Conference game will 
be selected for regional 
coverage on this date. 

Alabama at Miami (Night) 
Nebraska at Oklahoma 
USC UCLA (Night) 

Texas A&M at Texas 
Army at Navy (Philadelphia) 
Syracuse at Penn State 


ABC TELEVISION NETWORK^ 

Consult local listings for game, time and channel number 


SHOPWALK 

Watching the Fords go by is even more 
fun if you know how last they’re going 

O ne of the true inside joys of Matching 
auto racing comes from knoM-ingJust 
how fast the cars arc whooping around out 
there, an inside joy hecausc this information 
is unavailable to must outsiders (racetracks 
always seem to have public-address systems 
that nobody can understand over the roar 
of the engines). 

Regular stopwatches arc fine for timing 
most kinds of races hut good ones are ex- 
pensive and. further a stopwatch won't do 
much g(Hsd at an auto race unless you carry 
a lap-conversion curd to calculate miles 
per hour from elapsed seconds. This tends 
to keep you fully occupied and does not 
leave a hand free to hold a can of beer. 

One bright solution for race fans seems 
to be the prototype Racer I wristwatch be- 
ing inirixluccd by Racing Professionals Mer- 
chandising (which abbreviates to R PM. and 
you cannot get any racier than that), a new 
organisation that sells promotional packages 
to advertisers. The watch idea actually start- 
ed out as a sort of premium gimmick to tic 
in with the organization's other merchan- 
dising campaigns, but it stirred such auen- 
lion that it now may take otf on a cam- 
paign all its own. 

Racer I has all the elements of a great 
toy for grown-ups. It is a fat little creature, 
with a luminous dial for night racing and a 
snap-on outer ring, called a bezel, which is 
calibrated to the length of the track. Num- 
bers run from hO to 300. When a race car 
roars past you put down that can of beer 
for just a moment and adjust the No. 60 
on the outer ring to match the sweep-sec- 
ond hand on the watch. That's it. Next 
time the car comes by a glance at (he sec- 
ond hand and the bezel will tell instantly 
how fast the car is going. 

The Racer I promotion is being handled 
by RPM's David Bentley, a racing enthu- 
siast with a suitably automotive name. Bent- 
ley is working with official organizations, 
such as USAC. NASt'AR, SC'C'A and HA. 
to calibrate every major truck in the world. 
Thus when going olT to the races one just 
snaps on his Indy outer ring or his Le Mans 
bezel or whatever. The watch was designed 
(o sell to the company’s clients at SI I , and 
the public can get it for the same price. 

More diversilied models arc in the works, 
with such embellishments as stainless-steel 
cases and calendars, but the greatest charm 
of Racer I is that it is iiwxpcnsive. Re- 
sponse has been so lively that RPM will re- 
tail the watch itself, perhaps adding a port- 
folio of racing prints suitable for framing. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Bentley at 
the RPM division of D. L. Blair, 25 East 
26th Street, New York. N.Y. 10010. 

— Dick Dtssv 





Maybe you havea small family. Ora large fam- 
ily. A new family or an old established one. Fam- 
ilies aredifferent-but they all have one thing in 
common: the need to be protected against the 
hazards of serious financial setbacks. 

That's where The Protectors come in. They 


have what it takes — insurance that's right for 
today and ready for tomorrow. Living Insurance 
from Equitable. 

To help you get the right plan, The Protectors 
havea wealth of resources: their own fine train- 
ing and know-how, the help of sophisticated 




computers and skilled consultants. Plus the 
experience of a company that protects over 
13,000,000 Americans. 

No matter where you live, there's always a 
Protector nearby. Equitable agents are In all 
50 states. Always ready to serve you. 


THEffQUITABLE 

t The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United Stales, New York, N.Y. 1968 





Presenting the Kings Roaul Collection. 
It’s not for Commoners. 


There’s one {at least) in every crowd, right? 

The one who knows if a hi-rise turtleneck can be 
worn out and still be in. Or if a repp tie can be teamed 
up with a tattersall-checked shirt. 

And if he’s worth his wardrobe, he knows a guy 
doesn’t have to buy a lot of clothes to look like he’s 
bought a lot of clothes. Not if he knows how to mix and 
match colors and patterns and fabrics. Happily, that’s 
not a problem anymore, even if you don’t know. 

Because we do. In The-Men’s-Store. 

And you’ll know it the minute you see our 
uncommon selection of sporty sweaters, turtlenecks, 
shirts, ties, socks and hats. 

Long live the Kings Road Collection. 


From our Kings Road Collection: 
V-neck pullovers under $14.50; 
matching crew socks under $1.50; 
button-down Oxford cloth shirts under 
$7; striped full-turtlenecks under $8. 

Trim and tapered slacks under $8; 
jeans under $6; from The-Men’s-Storc. 
In Perma-Prest® blend of “ 

50% l^ortrel/50% cotton. 

Charge them all on Sears 
Revolving Charge. 



The store withm a store ac Sears. Roebuck anti Co. 


SCORECARD 


BV.ftCKBAl.L 

Arthur Ashe says it is no great personal 
tragedy to him that "if I were to ask 
for a membership, even if 1 had the mon- 
ey and probably the social standing - 
which is very subjective--! couldn't join 
seven-eighths of the clubs where I play." 
The clubs, after all. "bend over back- 
wards to be nice to me." And they don't 
slop him from winning on their courts. 

Although Ashe seems to be taking an 
unmilitant view of racial attitudes in his 
sport, there has been some progress, 
thanks to pressure brought by him and 
others, l.ast April the USITA — in 
an unpublici?cd move voted, in effect, 
to take away the accreditation of tour- 
naments that bar Kcgri'ws. A player's 
performance in such a tournament is 
not considered in the national rankings. 

Still, it is shocking that there arc ten- 
nis tournaments in this country in which 
Arthur Ashe cannot compete because 
of his color. And it is shocking that 
there arc many prestigious clubs in the 
country to which the U.S, men's am- 
ateur tennis champion could not belong, 
if he were so inclined, 

Perhaps most dismaying of all arc 
those clubs around Washington (Chevy 
Chase Club. Columbia Country Club 
and Washington Golf and Country 
Club) that recently resigned from a ten- 
nis league because Mrs. Carl Rowan, 
w ife of the former State Department of- 
licial, U.S. ambassador and U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency head, was playing in it. 
She is a Negro. 

These eouniry-club follies, though in- 
sulting. are not really hard on Arthur 
Ashe or Mrs. Rowan — but they reflect 
a racism that wears upon the spirit of 
us all. And they prove that, as an old 
country (not country-club) philosopher 
once said, "You can get a red neck oth- 
er ways than by plowing a field." 

GOOD CARRY, THOUGH 

There are bad lies, and there are bad 
lies, and then there is hitting into a hel- 
icopter. 


One morning recently Frank Burany- 
traffic reporter of Milwaukee's WT.MJ 
radio, was cruising in the station's Safe- 
tycopter - 1 50 feet over the North-South 
Freeway, past the Lincoln Park Golf 
Course with the copter doors open be- 
cause of the heal, when he heard a thud. 

He looked down and saw a golf ball 
on the floor. William H. Kaap, a high- 
hand icap golfer who was playing the Lin- 
coln course, had skied his shot off the 
fith tee. Without even looking around 
for a handy green. Burany kicked the 
ball out of the helicopter. It came down 
a couple of miles from the golf course. 
Kaap elected not to play it. 

STAR TREK 

Before he signed with the Los Angeles 
l.akers. Wilt Chamberlain was offered 
a spectacular deal with the Los Angeles 
Stars of the American Basketball As- 
sociation. The Stars were prepared to 
pay Wilt a salary of S250.000 a season 
for five years. The other teams in the 
.ABA were going to chip in to provide 
Wilt with the use of another SSOO.OCX) 
for five years for investment purposes, 
and with a deferred payment of S5(X),(X)0 
that would be paid in installments be- 
ginning 15 years from now. In agreeing 
to pitch in to help its L.A. entry, the 
other ABA teams obviously subscribed 
to a common cause. Or as Shakespeare 
said: "The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves, that we arc 
underlings." 

With Wilt gone across town to In- 
glewi,xvd to join Elgin Baylor and Jerry 
W'csi, the Stars arc now in an even more 
vulnerable position. Namely, they don't 
have any stars. It is apparently no more 
than circumstantial, but Bill Russell, who 
has not signed his 1968-1969 contract 
with the Celtics, has been in Hollywood 
all summer. He is an old teammate and 
business partner of Bill Sharman, the 
coach of the Stars, and recently Russell 
went out of his way to praise Sharman. 
coach and man. in a radio interview. 
Sharman. ’however, maintains that he 


has not so much as even said hello to Rus- 
sell all summer long. 

If that is so. and since all other 
NBA drawing cards are already under 
contract for this season, the Stars must 
be planning just to hang on, weather 
the Chamberlain-Baylor-West barrage 
this year and then use some or all of 
the money Wilt wouldn't take to try 
to lure Lew Alcindor into the ABA 
next year. 

CLEAN LIVING 

At the South Willow Campground in 
Utah’s W'asatch National Forest, a for- 
est ranger emptying a recreation-fee con- 
tainer found two dollar bills and a note: 
"Attached find one dollar for use of 
this camp. The other dollar is one I 
owe in Yellowstone National Park. My 
conscience has been bothering me." 

ELECTRONIC COACHING 

The other day Louis Martin swallowed 
two radio transmitters, suffered 47 elec- 
trodes trailing bundles of wire to be in- 
jected into his skin and picked up 1,000 
pounds. 

Thus diKs science come to the aid of 



the weight lifter, Martin (who hoisted 
the half ton altogether in a press, a snatch 
and a clean and jerk) is a middle-heavy- 
weight lifter who will represent Britain 
in the Olympics, and researchers at 
Loughborough University in Leicester- 
shire are helping him train. 

The idea is to get an electronic pro- 
file of a good lift — to discover the pat- 
terns in which a weight lifter's muscles 
should operate. Then researchers can tell 
a man making a poor lift the reason 
why. 

eonllmud 
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The good old United 


I hc Standard U.S. This is \vhcrc yuu grew up. As 
Lite sees it, there’ll be 1«,(>00,(K10 Lite readers here by 
January' 10. VC’orkinj; together, sve can give you as much — 
or as little— of lliis United States as your marketing needs 
require. Working together, we can help you use any 
combination of Life’s spot, sraie and regional markets 
to your best advantage. 




The Second U.S. Half of Lite's na- 
tional circulatUm at about half the price 
24.^00, OCX) readers as of January 10. 

It’s like walking down a street of Lite 
subscribers and going into every second 
house. Both halves are demographicalh 
matched. 



The Regional U.S. Here I.ile breaks away 26 regional 
markets paucrncsl along major distnbuimnal lines. As 
your marketing needs expand, so can your advertising 
program. 



\i;^ 


'V. 


' The Roll-Oui U.S. Life's ncckly 
frequency' and 102 market breakouts 
lan be combined to roll out a new 
product in strategic stages until naiion.il 
distribution is achieved. 



The Spot U.S. Lets you develop inarkeiing strategy in 
26 different areas patterned after A R R marketing 
.irea delinitions. 


The Fast Closing U.S. You c,in hold back time with Life’s 
7-day fast close and 7-day crash color. These Life in- 
novations let you wait until a week before publication — 
and still be national in just 7 days. Or you can use Life’s 
7-day fast close spot in New York, Lns Angeles, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Detroit and Washington, D.C. 


5tates.We’ll alter to suit 



The Stately L'.S. Consists of 50 mov- 
ing parts. Because there’s a different 
advertising edition of Life for every 
state in the union. If your market areas 
break along state lines, let's talk about it. 



The Spectacular L'.S. Create excitement with gatefolds, 
accordion folds, dutch doors, Venetian doors, booklets, 
coupons. VCe can tell you about possibilities you’ve never 
dreamed of. 




The Test U.S. Comprised of 54 custom- 
made test markets from coast to coast. 
Use it for trying out new ideas. 


The Weekly L.S. Because Life comes out every 7 days, 
you don't has'c to wait for next month's issue when you 
have something important to say. 


The Piggyback U.S. On a Life 
half page you can “piggy-back” ads 
for two small budget brands and 
still have impact. Try it. 

Life. G^nsidcr the alternative. 


The Convertible U.S. Thanks to a new optical process. 
Life can convert your Digest page- size plate into a Life-size, 
quarter-page bleed press plate. This can save you money. 


Charge! 



Charge right inn. With your 
American Express, Shell, 
Conoco, Citgo or Sohio credit 
card. Any of Master Hosts' 
300 fine motor hotels coast to 
coast will lower the draw- 
bridge for you and your noble 
iron steed any time of the day 
or night. 

So why horse around? 
Charge into the finest sleep- 
ing accommodations, dining, 
recreation and group meeting 
facilities on the continent. 
And say, "Charge!” with your 
American Express, Shell, 
Conoco, Citgo or Sohio credit 
card. It's a gas. 
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SCORECARD conllnjfd 

The transmitters in Martin's stomach 
registered internal pressures. The elec- 
trodes in his skin were connected to pens 
that recorded his muscle mosements. 

■■\Ve want to find out what makes 
sportsmen tick," said Vaughan Thomas, 
project coordinator, as Martin strained 
and radiated data, "and then to make 
them tick better, faster, higher-” 

As Thomas' statement implies, it 
would seem that these procedures could 
be invaluable to athletes in many sports. 
Baseball players with hitches in their 
swings, for instance. 

Perhaps the apparatus could esen he 
programmed so tliat instead of going 
■‘beep . . . beep" and making marks 
with a pen. it would spit tobacco and 
say. "Ycr dippin' ycr levator scapulae.” 

DRAWING FRIENDS 

Before the SS'inlcr Olympics at Grenoble 
tens of thousands of French children par- 
ticipated in a national drawing compe- 
tition, and the best works of art were 
used to decorate the rooms of athletes 
and journalists who came to the Games. 
A Ukrainian newsman was so delighted 
with his drawing that he look it home 
and had it published on the front page 
of a Kiev newspaper. The drawing con- 
sisted of the live familiar Olympic cir- 
cles. In four of tlKm the young artist 
had sketched typical Russian scenes and 
in the fifth circle she had written her 
name and address: Sonia Verdan. Mions. 
France. 

After the drawing appeared in the So- 
viet press. Sonia began receiving mail 
from all over Russia- letters, photo- 
graphs. drawings, postcards, chocolates, 
dolls, lacc. chinawarc and lineO- Only a 
few of the 800 letters are in French, 
and many arc in Ukrainian, which even 
Sonia's Russian grandfather, who lives 
in Mions. cannot read. ‘T ani hoping 
some student at the University of Ly- 
ons will be able to translate them for 
me in the fall," Soma says. 

She may have to look for a Polish 
translator as well. The picture apparently 
has been reprinted in Poland. Last month 
letters started arriving from Warsaw. 

TOURING HIGHLIGHT 

The big thing in Cook's Tours this year 
and next is a trip up Mount Everest. 
Nepal, which controls most of the ap- 
proach routes to the mountain, has not 
allowed foreign expeditions to climb its 
Himalayan peaks for the past three years. 


but last week the country announced 
mountaineers were welcome once again 
at Everest. The fees to be paid by climb- 
ing parties arc steep and will provide a 
signilkanl amount of money for the 
Nepali exchequer. 

Although Cook's itinerary for the 
Mount Everest climb (it will take place 
in November and will cost SI. 850 
round trip from Los Angelcsi does not 
include a slop at the top of the 29.002- 
foot peak, the tourists will be taken three 
miles up the mountain to the Everest 
base camp. The tour company says even 
little old ladies in tennis shoes can get 
that far without ditliculty. The climb will 
be mostly along mountain tracks and 
although some shingle slopes will have 
to be traversed, there will not be any ac- 
tual rock climbing. Members need only 
bring clothes, foot gear and a knapsack. 
Baggage should be limited (please note. 
Little Old Lady), but porters can be 
hired to carry movie cameras and sci- 
entific equipment. The high point of the 
trip will be some lavish meals cooked 
by Sherpa cooks at the base camp. Af- 
ter that, it's back down to earth. 

BOOT THE KICK? 

In interleague exhibition games this 
summer AFL and NFL teams have 
had to score the extra point after a touch- 
down by running or passing rather 
than kicking. The experiment has add- 
ed a significant measure of excitement. 
Teams miss the point four out of 10 
times, and Kansas City's Hank Stram 
believes if the run or pass was man- 
datory in regular-season games, coaches 
would work out defenses that would 
probably mean a still greater percentage 
of failures. In the NFL last season kick- 
ers missed the extra point in only 19 
of 606 tries. 

Reactions to the experiment are wide- 
ly varied. "I think it's a lousy idea,” 
says Coach Norb Hccker of Atlanta. 
■‘I am in favor of abolishing the entire 
extra-point procedure. But at least the 
kick gives the weaker team about the 
same percentage of success as the strong- 
er team." Tom Fears of New Orleans, 
whose team was beaten by Houston when 
the Oilers ran in an extra point with 
less than a minute left, agrees. ‘‘The 
rule would give someone like the Pack- 
ers an extra advantage." he says. ‘‘The 
more powerful the team, the better 
chance it has of making two yards." 

Understandably, Houston General 

eonllnuetl 
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Qoce yow have the right clothes and footwear, you'll 
be leadv to concentrate on the really important things of 
yotf college career (the pursuit of knowledge— and 
coeds— for evample)- So vour nearby larman dealer is 
one of the first people to see; he offers both traditional 
and f o n noid Fashion styles voung men prefer, in the 
leathers and colors most favored this fall. See him soon 
so you can go back to school • step ahead m style (and 
two feet deep in "wear-tested' comfort.) 

OockvMse. irom lower leh; (2574 about $t4At: 12012 about StS 00. 
M939 about S1900. 14005. about SISOO; 12907. about S12 00 Avail- 
able at larman bealm irom coast to coast. Most larman st>les S15 to 
S25 with prices stightly higher in the West and in Canada 

lARMAN SHOe COMPAMV* NMhvtlte Tennt»>ee • AOtviMon oi a.axMKOO ^ 





‘Td rather have a little 
Old "bylor than a lot of 
anything else!’ 


SCORECARD .onllnurd 


Manager Don Kiosicrman sees the run- 
or-pass situation dirt'ercntl>. “When \se 
beat the Saints the crowd cheered the 
final touchdown much less lustily than 
the game-^vinning extra point, which 
would have been a yawn had it been 
kicked instead of run in. The fans seem 
to be all for it." 

Don Shula of the Colts thinks the ex- 
perimental rule makes the field goal too 
important. "Iwo field goals can equal 
a touchdown 50' , of the lime, and that 
diKsn't seem right to me." he says. And 
Sid Ciillman of San Diego criticizes it 
because he believes the offensive unit 
needs a rest, and the run or pass in- 
creases the risk of injury. 

One of the most interesting, if per- 
sonal, viewpoints is that of San Diego 
Quarterback John Uadi, He objects to 
the possibility of calling a splendid game, 
yet having people go away saying "that 
stupid quarterback" because of one cru- 
cial extra-point play. "Either take this 
rule out or pay u.s more money." he 
concludes. 

SECRET OF SUCCESS? 

Horseplayers who have been losing mon- 
ey might give prayerful consideration to 
a letter from a rabbi that was published 
recently in The Blood-Horse, a racing 
Journal. Rabbi Tzvi H. Porath of Chevy 
Chase. Md. tells of the discovery of a 
fragment of .SV/cr Haraz'm {The Book 
of Secrets), which was written in the 
second century and lost after the eighth 
century. The author of the book wrote 
a special prayer for horses competing 
in chariot races, which reads: "I entreat 
you. the angels who run between the 
stars, that you give strength and force 
to the horses in this race and to their driv- 
er that makes them run. that they shall 
not be tired and they shall not stumble 
and they shall run easily, and no beast 
shall defeat them, and no charm noi 
magic shall work against them." 

One questions the prayer's ellicacy. 
though. If it had been any good, it seems 
unlikely it would have been lost. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Kim Hammond, former Plorida State 
passing star, now with the Miami Dol- 
phins: "The ball is shaped the same hut 
the players aren't." 

• Jerry Kramer, Green Bay guard, when 

asked about his former coach, Vince 
Lombardi; "He doesn't have ulcers, but 
he's a carrier." end 



REIS hearkens to the voice of the turtle. Knits up. the cur- 
rently popular turtle neck shirt in cotton to give you as much 
comiort as style. Fresh, light cotton, so easy-going, so agree- 
able to every activity and Perma-Sized* for shrinkage con- 
trol. Gently tapered with side vents. White, black, gold, jet 
blue, spruce, navy, red, chestnut. S, M, L (white, black, gold, 
jet blue, XL). About $3.50 at good stores across the country. 

COTTON PRODUaRS INSTITUTE, BOX 12253, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38112. 


COTTON 
YOU CAN FEEL 
HOW GOOD 
IT LOOKS 
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THE TEEN ANGEL WINS 

The new idol of anti-Estabh'shment goffers ( not to mention girls) is 19-year-old Bruce Fteisher. a cool Floridian in 
fringed trousers, who fast week captured the National Amateur Championship by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T ake him off the motorcycle and the 
surfboard or lake the beer out of 
his hand and the girls off his back and 
Bruce Fleisher will go out and hit the 
golf ball a ton— 250. 265. 280 yards, 
way out there, anywhere. Me will hit it 
off gravel roads to save a par or out of 
gaping sand to make a birdie, or he will 
even hit it off the fairways and finesse it 
on the greens to win the U.S. Amateur 
Championship. 

That is just what golfs new Golden 
Guy. 19-year-old Bruce Fleisher of Mi- 
ami, did last week at Scioto Country 
Club in Columbus. Ohio. He did it w ith 
his shirt flapping out at the waist, his 
frayed wool tattersall pants low on the 
hips and the coeds gathered all around 
him. And he did it w ith his Robert Wag- 
ner face grinning at all the skirts, his 
Steve McQueen saunter eating up the 
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ground, and his movie-star style Just 
knocking everybody stone dead. Swagger 
and sway. Bruce Fleisher did, and damn 
those old fossils of The Establishment, 
anyway. Teen Angel is back: sex appeal 
has relumed to amateur golf. 

Fleisher shot 73-70-71-70- 284, four 
over par. at beautiful Scioto last week, 
and only a brilliant 65 by Vinnic Giles on 
the final day prevented him from spread- 
eagling the field and sending America's 
best amateurs cowering to the clubhouse 
in embarrassment. Giles's 65. which 
brought him to within one stroke of 
Fleisher (and to a second straignt sec- 
ond place finish in the Amateur) was 
ironically a clarion call for maturity. 
Vinnie. at 25, was the oldest of the top 
seven finishers. Among the mystery kids 
way up there were John Bohmann, 21. 
of Texas Lutheran, and HubertGreen,21 , 


of Florida State, who finished third and 
fourth, and two Texas collegians. Bob 
Barbarossa and Rik Masscngalc. But it 
was the 6'3' sandy-haired Fleisher, who 
came from the deepest pit of obscurity — 
the National Junior College Champion- 
ship — to stardom at the Amateur. 

Apart from his beautiful swing and 
controlled hand action which had pur- 
ists in the crowd marveling at his every 
move. Bruce came on with a certain flash 
seldom seen around the USGA tents. 
"Broads, great broads are all over the 
place. Broads about drove me crazy," 
he said after one round. "I'm from Mi- 
ami-Dade Junior College. I’m retarded." 
he said after another. 

Bruce w ore white tape on his left wrist 
("for the fans") and those fringed- 
bottom pants to all the press meetings, 
where he would sing into the micro- 


phone a little and then talk about hi^t 
attire. "'They're Miami style. They're my 
Style." he said with a laugh. 

Bruce Hcishcr laughed a lot last week, 
mostly right out there on the course while 
he was taking a share of the halfway 
lead, then holding the third-round lead 
alone and finally winning the whole hall 
game. He was not exactly underconfidcnl 
about it. either. "Tough luck." said a 
friend after a double bogey on the first 
day. "Stick around. I'll be back,” said 
Bruce F-’Icisher. 

The fact that Flcishcr and a few of his 
closest pursuers were, up until last week, 
nameless, faceless wonders who had 
come out of Fverytown, USA to find 
themselves at the peak of amateur golf in 
this country was not as astounding as it 
seemed, nor at all ditticuli to explain. 

Many USG.A olficials agree that it is 
becoming harder and harder for the most 
consistent of the "name" players in am- 
ateur golf even to qualify for the tour- 
nament, much less win it. There were a 
record 2.0S6 entries at the 40 qualifying 
sites three weeks ago. playing for 147 
open spots at Scioto. .Some locations 
had an abundance of slots to fill, and 
some fields were easier than others, but 
the national average of survivors bal- 
anced out to a hard, brutal figure: one 
out of 14 made it to ( olumbus. 

Though two places were reserved for 
national champions of the past five years 
and one place for the British Open cham- 
pion. only 32 of the 150 men who teed 
off on Wednesday had returned from 
the field that started play in the 1 967 Am- 
ateur at Broadmixir in Colorado. The 
percentage of turnover at the Amateur 
has been moving steadily upward for sev- 
eral years, espiceially since the event was 
transformed into medal play in 1965, 
but this year's figure (79'", ' new faces) 
is certainly a modern high. 

However, some old faces were imme- 
diately recogni/able. Familiar ones like 
Campbell. Tulwiler and Gray made it 
to Scioto, even if others such as C\>e. Up- 
degraff and Hyndmann did not. 

Bill Hyndmann IV was there, it is 


true, succeeding where his more re- 
nowned father. Bill 111. had failed. Con- 
sidering the vast concentration of youth 
at the lop of the leader boards all week, 
it was also noteworthy that only two 
members of the eight-man AII-.Amcrica 
college team (Jack Lewis Jr. of Wake 
Forest and .Allen Miller of (ieorgia) had 
qualified. Instead, the Amateur w as pop- 
ulated by such fascinating figures as a 
eenK*nt-bIock multimillionaire who owns 
the Detroit Playboy Club; a tiny Indian 
duplicate of Lee Trevino; and a Los An- 
geles hot dog who IS an ex-husband of 
Jill St. John, And don't forget all those 
kids with no names. 

Until Fleisher's surge to the top. the 
Scioto fiKus had been mostly on Mi- 


chael Bonallaek. the debonair F-nglish- 
man who is a combination of all the 
Albert l-'inney characters ever seen and 
who won practically every British ama- 
teur event there was to win in I96K. 
American galleries know him. too; Bo- 
nallack had played in two previi^us L'.S. 
Amateurs (in 1961 and 1965). on live 
W alker Cup teams and in the 1966 Mas- 
ters. where he missed the cut. He also 
made an appearance last January , while 
on a business trip, at the Kaiser Open 
in Silverado outside San Francisco, 
where he was the low amateur. But all 
of this had come before he changed his 
hurdy-gurdy swing to a more fluid, onc- 
pieee motion, "I was never really much 
of a golfer before this year," he said at 

continufd 
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TEEN ANGEL roniinurd 


Scioto. "Bui my wrists aren't rolling any- 
more. and I can hit it much farther." 

Bonallack had previously hit the ball 
with the flippy wrist action at the top 
of his backswing that is so common 
among British players. Sometimes he was 
so flippy that he struck himself in the 
back with the club head. This habit pre- 
vented him from gaining both accuracy 
and the distance cvpected of a man of 
his proportions (6' I'/i'. 190 pounds). 
But during the winter Bonallack had his 
swing changed at Leslie King's Golf 
School in London, and the results have 
prosed dramatic. He won his Essex 
County championship by 19 shots. In 
June he destroyed Ji>e Carr in the finals 
of the British Amateur 7 and 6, and in 
July he led the British Open after the 
lirst round. He also shot a 61 in the morn- 
ing round of a match for the E-mglish Am- 
ateur championship. which he then won 
12 and II. 

Michael's wife, the former Angela 
Ward, was a Curtis Cup team member 
six times and the winner of the English 
women's title twice, and his sister. Sally 
Barber, is the present English women's 
champion. With all that golfing tradition 
and all that gelling family and a new. 
nonflippy swing as well. Michael Bo- 
nallack looked like a pretty good bet to 
win the U.S. Amateur, 

When ho arrived at Scioto for three 
practice rounds, Bonallack was greeted 
warmly and treated as a visiting celeb- 
rity. which he was, and housed extrav- 
agantly in a British castle, which it was, 
almost. He stayed with Gerald Gal- 
breath. the nephew of John Galbrcalh. 
owner of the Pittsburgh Pirates and Dar- 
by Dan Farm, whose home, with its 
five chimneys and seven bedrooms, re- 
sembles a royal English manor and sits 
just off the third green at Scioto. 

In addition to the Galbrcaths. Bonal- 
lack seemed to have brought along his 
own vest-pocket gallery. There was Ben 
Wright of the FimmcUil Times. Pal Ward 
Thomas of The Guardian and Rex Bel- 
lamy of The Times of London, all of 
whom had come across the ocean to 
cover Michael. And then there was Ken 
Platt, an Englishman from nearby Wor- 
thington, tHiio. who carried a genuine 
Union Jack and a towel inscribed. "I'm 
backing Britain," Thev had figured on 
Michael's winning, as had many others 
who installed him as the favorite, but 
they had not figured on Scioto. 

Universally recognized among the tine 


courses in America, Scioto was fully ex- 
pected to be a demanding test even if 
left to Its own resources. The second 
hole, a 436-yard uphill par 4 and the 
!4lh, a 235-yard horror show of a par 
3. arc two of the toughest holes any- 
where, hut ail week long much criticism 
had been leveled at the L'SGA for tam- 
pering with the course and. because of 
Its passion for par 70 layouts, shortening 
the eighth hole from 5!0 to 450 yards, 
thus creating an impossible par 4. 

"This is a great course, but it is dif- 
ficult enough as it Is." said Bill Catnp- 
bell, who won the last match play .Am- 
ateur in 1964. "The way they have set 
it up now. it is a U.S. Open course- a 
pro-type course and wc'ie all ama- 
teurs." 

^3f all the rounds played during the 
tournament, only five were under par. 
a fact that attests to Campbell's con- 
cern. The evil 8th was not impossible, 
but it was terrifying for anyone who. 
after walking down the fairway to his 
tcc shot, looked up at the scene in front 
of him. There, not far away, was a wide 
creek that flowed left into a wider lake 
that funneled into the island green 180 
yards away and then, moat-like, curled 
completely around it. A yawning trap 
guarded the right front of the green, 
and large willows wept along the rear. 
And then there was that water all around. 

If a golfer paused long enough to stop 
trembling, he might appreciate the beau- 
ty of the hole, or at least be able to 
choose a club to hold the slick surface. 
But then there were those gray-haired. 
blazcrcd officials, standing watch on the 
island like a flock of buzzards, just w ait- 
ing to tell everyone where his ball went 
into the water and where he should drop 
it. .And there were all those people gath- 
ered along the banks, joking and laugh- 
ing at all the splashes and watching ev- 
erybody drop it. And then, sure enough 

plunk, plunk, plunk you went in the 
water and then you dropped it. Oh, it 
was a helluva lot of fun, the 8th. 

On VS'cdncsday the first threesome to 
come through the 8th hit two balls in 
the water and came off the green four 
over par for the hole. That was just for 
starters. Subsequently, the USGA men 
counted 36 more balls in the water that 
day. and then stopped counting. 

Even so, it was the treacherous 14th 
hole that proved the most dangerous 
for the early leaders. The 14lh demands 
a booming four-wood to a green that 


awaits with huge bunkers to the sides, a 
steep dropoff into bushes on the right 
and deep grass under trees to the left. 

Bonallack was one under par when 
he got there and doublc-bogcycd. Later 
in the day Flcishcr was two under com- 
ing to 14. and he, too, took a double 
bogey. a\s it turned out. Bonallack came 
in w ith a 7 1 . sharing the first-round lead 
w ith Miller and Jack V'eghte. the 33-ycar- 
old Florida State champion who has one 
of the few remaining flattop haircuts in 
major sports. 

V'eghte had started fast, going four 
under par for 12 holes. But. after not- 
icing his substantial lead, he "went into 
complete shock" and blew to five over 
par in the next six holes and right out 
of contention the next day. 

By that time Bonallack had also fal- 
tered and with another double bogey 
on 14 he had lost his lead. He came in 
from the second round at 144, only one 
stroke behind Fleisher and Green, but 
one that he was never to make up. Ho 
shot a 75 the third round and a 77 the 
final day to finish in a tic for lllh. 

Hubert Green, a gangly, curly-haired 
country boy from .Alabama, was on or 
around the lead many times during the 
first two days- it was a good week for 
Huberts— quickly forcing the word to 
spread that "this kid can play," The 
local papers, bubbling over, likened his 
face to everybody from Abraham Lin- 
coln to Huckleberry Finn, and his 
strange putting style was generally con- 
sidered entertaining. 

Green uses a lady's putter and bends 
way over, his hands halfway down the 
shaft and four inches apart, his eyes peer- 
ing at the ball as if it were a lost con- 
tact lens. On his stroke he resembles 
the janitor sweeping the gymnasium 
floor. Tlven he rolls in a 25-footcr. and 
abruptly the guffaws stop. "Give him a 
cherry pop and he looks like a ther- 
mometer." said one spectator, inspecting 
Green's skeletal frame. But Hubert 
looked good on the scoreboard. 

For two days he had played beside 
Dale Morey, the 49-ycar-old veteran 
from North Carolina, who was one of 
the sentimental favorites in this 68th am- 
ateur championship. Over the past few 
months Morey has been playing some 
of the finest golf of his long career, and 
at Scioto he was trying to fight his way 
back onto the Walker Cup and Eisen- 
hower Trophy teams — he was left off 
both during the last selection period. 


Morey showed some impressive cre- 
dentials in the first 36 holes. Helped by 
a hole in one on the |7th during the 
first round and a 35-foot putt for a deuce 
at the same green the ne\t day. Dale 
stood at 145. two strokes otT the pacc. 

Hut on the last two days he faltered, 
shooting l(yll to finish well hack. 

Though Morey was popular, it was 
Fleisher and Green who. playing head 
to head on Friday, brought out the 
crowds and refused to wilt under all 
that attention in the third round. As Bo- 
nallack, whose swing had broken into 
many pieces and now resembled the mo- 
tion of a Ferris wheel, stumbled home 
with his 75 and Morey with his 76. Flei- 
shcr and Green, laughing and joking 
as they went, staged a battle that some- 
what resembled a friendly college Nas- 
sau with the loser buying the brew. 

Bruce finished the day with a two- 
stroke lead on Hubert, but meanwhile 
two other college kids. Lewis and Bar- 
barossa, had moved up among the lead- 
ers with third-round 70s. So here they 
were on the final day, the four of them 
paired in the last two groups Green 
and Lewis, Barbarossa and Fleisher 
with “old" Vinnic Giles, six strokes 
down, playing up there ahead. 

(iiles got hot quickly with three birds, 
but there came that hole again the 8th 
and Vinnic was momentarily stopped 
by a bogey. Behind him. most of the 
kids were beginning to vanish out of 
sight, lost in a hail of tension and trou- 
ble. but Fleisher. playing with casual 
abandon, had gone three under par and 
remained that way. It was not until the 
15th that he lost a stroke, three-pull- 
ing. When he drove into a gully on the 
next hole just before Giles rolled in a 
15-foot birdie putt on 17 to cut the lead 
to one shot, he was fully capable, every- 
one thought, of blowing sky high. 

But. with the pressure of that blazing 
round up ahead, cool Bruce just flashed 
his tape and his teeth a few times, shook 
his head in amusement and came out of 
the gully for his par. On 18 he looked 
all the galleries and the USGA officials 
and the TV cameras and Chris and By- 
ron and everybody right in the eye and 
knocked a three-iron approach 12 feet 
from the hole, covering the flag all the 
way. He took his two putts, picked up 
the ball and threw it back down the fair- 
way. The National Amateur had a new 
Golden C»uy for a champion. Stick 
around- Bruce Fleisher is here. bno British Amateur Champion Mike Bonaiiaek gave it a good try for two rounds, then fell apart. 




THESE MEN 
FOR SALE 


The final weeks of this baseball season are going to add up to some- 
thing after all: S22.S million. Once again baseball is expanding, this 
time to Montreal. San Diego. Seattle and even back to Kansas City, 
a town it only recently departed. Bat who Is to play and where? 
Under expansion plans of both the American and National Leagues, 
each of the 20 existing teams must submit a list of Us basic roster of 
40 top major and miner league players to the new members of the 
lodge after the conclusion of the World Series. In the first round 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 



BEST \EAR 

1968 


BEST ^EAR 

1968 

ATLANTA 



NEW ^ORK 



Tito Francona 

(1959) 

.295 

Don C ardwell 

13 10 (1965) 

7 12 

B4ih Johnson 

.348 (1967) 

.273 

Ed C harles 

.288 (1962) 

.286 

Deron Johnson 

.287 (1965) 

.214 

Al Jackson 

9 4 (1967) 

3 6 

Ken Johnson 

16 10 (1965) 

5 8 

Ed Kranepool 

.269 (1967) 

.248 

Milt Pappas 

16 7 (1964) 

10 10 

Dick Selma 

2 1 (1965) 

9 8 

i HIC AGO 



PHILADELPHI \ 



Jim Hickman 

.257 (1964) 

.233 

C lay Dairy niple 

.276 (1962) 

.184 

Jack l.aniahv 

7 4 (1963) 

3 2 

Dick Farrell 

10 2 (1957) 

3 5 

Dick Nen 

.260 (1965) 

.188 

Dick Hall 

11 8 (1965) 

4 1 

Willie Smith 

.301 (1964) 

.275 

Larry Jackson 

24 II (1964) 

12 16 

Al Spangler 

.285 (1%2) 

.269 

Bill \Nhite 

.324 (1962) 

.226 

( 1N( INNA II 



PITTSBl RGH 



Jem Arrigo 

7 4 (1964) 

11 7 

C hris C anni/^aro 

.311 (1964) 

.1.33 

liub I^c 

9 7 (1965) 

2 4 

Donn C lendenon 

.301 (1965) 

.253 

Hilly Mc( (K)l 

6 5 (1964) 

3 4 

Manny Jimenez. 

.301 (1962) 

.311 

Don Pavlelich 

.319 (1965) 

.280 

Ron Kline 

7 1 (1967) 

II 3 

( hico Rui/. 

.255 (1966) 

.242 

Jose Pagan 

.289 (1967) 

.198 

HOI STON 



ST LOUS 



John Bateman 

.279 (1966) 

.246 

Phil Gagliano 

.254 (1966) 

.227 

Ron Brand 

.244 (1966) 

.143 

Larry Jaster 

11 5 (1966) 

8 II 

John Bu/.hardt 

13 8 (1%5) 

4 4 

Dick Schotield 

.333 (I960) 

.227 

Mike ( uellar 

16 11 (1967) 

6 9 

Ed Spiezio 

.219 (1966) 

.159 

Denny Lemaster 

17 11 (1964) 

10 12 

Ron W illis 

6 5 (1967) 

2 2 

LOS ANGELES 



SAN FRANC ISC C) 



Hank Aguirre 

16 8 (1962) 

1 2 

Boh Bolin 

14 6 (1965) 

7 4 

Bob Bailey 

.281 (1964) 

.230 

Ty C line 

.302 (1964) 

.215 

Ken Boyer 

.329 (1961) 

.278 

Jim Dasenpurl 

.297 (1962) 

.219 

Jim Grant 

21 7 (1965) 

5 4 

Hal Lanier 

.274 (1964) 

.183 

/oilo N'ersalles 

.273 (1965) 

.198 

Ray Sadecki 

20 11 (1964) 

12 14 
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only ts ofin« 40 e»nb«protte(9ti against sel«er>on. £acfi player e/to~ 
sen In Ibe American League will cost StIS.OOO ana each in the Na- 
tional an estimated $700, 000. Once a player Is selected on the first 
round, the existing teams can protect three more players. Ultimate- 
ly each new franchise will stoch Itself with 30 players, some old and 
some blue, some young and some through, and seme— unlike those 
who went In the earlier expansion drafts In 19S0 and 1961 — remark- 
ably good. They Include well-known names not yet eligible for Med- 


icare as well as problem performers who have played more towns 
than 'The Glass Menagerie.' The rarest talent to come by for the 
new teams will be catchers, shortstops and eenterfielders. and sev- 
eral clubs with a plentiful supply of the best young performers — 
the Oakland Athletics. Houston Astros. New York Mats and St. 
Louis Cardinals— are expected to be hardest hit. The teams, of 
course, have tried to keep secret the names of their best-known 
available players. Too bad. Here they are.— WILLIAM LEGGETT 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 



BEST YEAR 

1968 


BEST yp:ar 

1968 

BALIIMORK 



DpriROn 



Wally Bunker 

19-5 (1964) 

2 0 

Wayne Comer 

..3.33 (1966) 

.143 

Moc Drabowsky 

6 0 (1966) 

2 4 

Don McMahon 

7 2 (1958) 

4 1 

Andy t^tchebarren 

.221 (1966) 

.243 

Ray Oyler 

.207 (1967) 

.1.38 

Pete Richert 

15-12 (1965) 

6-2 

Joe Sparma 

16 9 (1967) 

8-10 

Fred Valentine 

.276 (1966) 

.215 

John Wyatt 

10-7 (1967) 

2 4 

BOSTON 



MINNESOTA 



Jerry Adair 

.284 (1962) 

.233 

Bob Miller 

10 8 (1963) 

0 3 

Joe Foy 

.262 (1966) 

.229 

Jim Perry 

10 (I960) 

8 6 

FJston Howard 

.348 (1961) 

.241 

P'rank Quilici 

.208 (1965) 

.246 

Floyd Robinson 

.312 (1962) 

.235 

Rich Rollins 

..307 (1963) 

.234 

l^c Slangc 

12 5 (1963) 

4 5 

Al \3orthington 

117 (1958) 

3 5 

CALIFORNIA 



NEW YORK 



George Brunet 

13 13 (1966) 

13 13 

RulH'n .\maro 

.264 (1964) 

.128 

Sammy Kllis 

22-10 (1965) 

9 9 

Rocky Colavito 

.303 (1958) 

.205 

Chuck Hinton 

.310 (1962) 

.194 

Jake Gibbs 

.258 (1966) 

.219 

Kirkpatrick 

.242 (1964) 

.229 

Charlie Smith 

.266 (1966) 

.237 

Paul Schaal 

.244 (1966) 

.210 

P'red Talbot 

II II (1966) 

1 9 

C HICAGO 



OAKLAND 



Cisco Carlos 

2 0 (1967) 

4 12 

Danny Cater 

.296 (1964) 

.273 

Tommy Davis 

..346 (1962) 

.261 

Dick Green 

.264 (1964) 

.258 

Jack Fisher 

12 11 (I960) 

7 8 

Mike Hershberger 

.279 (1963) 

.250 

Ron Hansen 

.261 (1964) 

.202 

Phil Roof 

.209 (1966) 

.175 

l,eon Wagner 

.317 (1958) 

.255 

Diego Segui 

9 6 (1963) 

5 2 

CLF.VKl.AND 



VSASHINGTON 



l^rry Brown 

.255 (1963) 

.229 

Bcrnie Allen 

.269 (1962) 

.2.35 

l-iiddie P'isher 

15 7 (1965) 

4-2 

Frank Bcrtaina 

7-6 (1967) 

M2 

Jimmie Hall 

.285 (1965) 

.211 

Bob Humphreys 

7 3 (1966) 

4-5 

1.0U Johnson 

.272 (1966) 

.244 

Cap Pe^erson 

.248 (1965) 

.206 

Russ Snyder 

.313 (1959) 

.240 

Ed Stroud 

.212 (1967) 

.2.38 
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At! summer long, from San Diego north to Santa Barbara, pret- 
ty secretaries, schoolteachers, stewardesses, housewives 
and teeny hoppers flock to the beaches to play volleyball. In 
their bikini uniforms they are as much a part of California 
seashore life as surfers and bronzed Adonis lifeguards. But 
they are not merely decorations. For the big two-day tourna- 
ments. like this one on a recent weekend at Manhattan 
Beach, the six-girl teams play to win. and they play well. 
Spectators lounging in beach chairs (right) watched lovely, 
graceful athletes like Diane Williams ( serving at left), and 
more than once they saw real power volleyball, as when 
Olympic alternate Beverly Miller (below) leaped and spiked. 
Enthusiastic girls on such winning teams as the Tyros 
kicked up sand and gave hip-hip-hoorays for losers, who 
washed away their frustrations with dips in the Pacific. 




COLLEGE EOOTBALL 1968 


Happiness is the 
belief that your team has a 
chance. You can't buy that axiom 
on a button yet, but if you could a million 
might be worn with good reason this fall by 
the ardent followers of college football. As 
the mid-September kickoff nears, coaches 
everywhere are displaying a most uncoachly atti- 
tude: optimism. "Last year the team was building," 
goes the refrain, "but this year, baby, we've got it." 
And in New Haven, Lafayette, Columbus, Lawrence, 
Austin, Corvallis and a dozen other Americana towns 
the wondrous notion takes hold: "This year we've 
got it." It is in such a season that the emotional 
impact of football reaches its zenith. How high 
is the appeal? Nothing shows it better than 
the sport's historic rivalries —the ones 
portrayed on the following pages -all 
games that have proved hap- 
piness is also beating a 
traditional foe. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS B. ALLEN 
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USC-UCLA's golden feud reflects 40 years of Los Angeles glitter, 
but Texas-Oklahoma has the lean, dry taste of Dust Bowl survival. 







Army vs. Navy is brass, plus red, white and blue, while Michigan- 
Minnesota's Brown Jug fight is a Midwestern pioneer struggle. 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL eoaiir.aed 


THE JOY 
OF HAVING 
A FOE 
YOU KNOW 

BY DAN JENKINS 


Of all football’s manifold tradi- 
tions, none can outrank The Har- 
vards vs.The Yales in The Game. 


one has ever been able lo (igure 
out how old ihe sporl of fooiball is. e.x- 
ccpl that it goes back at least 2.000 years, 
which means that the Chinese may have 
invented it. and therefore they also may 
have come up with the first traditional 
rivalr>; the Hoys vs, the Hos for pos- 
session of the Old Oaken Hgg Roll, or 
something like that. What we do know 
is that Princeton and Rutgers played the 
first American version of the game ex- 
actly 99 years ago this November, and 
that, even then, as people watched from 
their frost-coated buckboards in New 
Brunswick. N.J.. the collegiate sport had 
something extra that no other athletic 
endeavor would ever have— something 
that reaches mysteriously beyond exer- 
cise for its own sake, or honorable shin 
splints. 

That first game, of course, was hard- 
ly anything to compare w iih the slick per- 
fection of 1968. It was 25 guys to a side 
removing their waistcoats and playing 
Kick the Groin with periodic time-outs 
to reinflate the pig bladder. Still, it fur- 
nished seeds for lasting contributions. 
Uniforms, for example. Rutgers wore 
red turbans. Cheers, for another exam- 
ple. Princeton's students gave the first 
football yell; some vague sort of chant 
they remembered from a few years ear- 
lier w hen New York’s Seventh Regiment 
marched through town on its way to 
that great bowl game with the Confed- 
eracy. More important, however, Prince- 
ton and Rutgers initiated the custom of 
competing for more than the score. 

The stake was a cannon. The Old Oak- 
en Cannon? Well. no. It was just a Rev- 
olutionary War cannon that the two 
schools had been fighting over for a long 
time. The football game, they decided, 
would be a better way to determine who 
got it annually. After a few years Prince- 
ton got smart and cemented the relic in 
a bed of concrete, and this must have 
been the first football prank. But a point 
had been made. Football had tradition 
the moment it began. 

Now skip a century. Leap over a pile 
of Walter Camps and Knutc Rocknes 
all of those men who have given sweep 
and technique to the game — and we come 
to a sport so colorfully aged by tra- 
dition and sustained by rivalries that a 
mere 30 million ticket buyers live and 
die w ith it every year regardless of who's 
No. 1. who's undefeated, who's All- 


America. or which Notre i>ame player 
is winning another Heisman Trophy. 

College football has become a geo- 
graphical. historical and social event, and 
sometimes all three. Every fan has some- 
body he especially likes to see beaten. 
The week of their game Oshkosh feels 
about St. Norbert the way Army feels 
about Navy. Beneath the breast of ev- 
ery Michigan tuba player, it was once 
said, lies a hatred for Minnesota. Turn 
a UCLA man around three limes and 
he'll stagger straight to the L'SC cam- 
pus with a couple of buckets of blue 
and gold paint. Give a Texas oilman 
two drinks and he'll bet you every olf- 
shorc well he's got (and some he hasn’t 
got) that the Longhorns will whip 
Oklahoma. 

Tradition and rivalry are words that 
belong almost exclusively to the vernac- 
ular of college football — right in there 
with Grange. Gipp, pursuit, three-deep. 
Harmon. Bear, Darrell. Rovcrback, O.J. 
and all that kind of thing. Old as the 
two words are. they are irreplaceable, 
for it is what they suggest that specif- 
ically separates the college game from 
that of the pros. Sophisticates, with their 
double drag-outs and their post-and-gos, 
may not like it. but college football is 
.Michigan playing Minnesota for the Lit- 
tle Brown Jug, a street brawl in down- 
town Dallas the night before the Texas- 
Oklahoma game, a thousand white An- 
napolis caps wheeling into the air above 
Philadelphia's John F Kennedy Stadium 
and that annual Wall Street BltKk Par- 
ty and Raccoon Coal Parade known as 
the Yalc-Harvard game. 

There are many types of rivalries, ail 
of which help any college season keep 
its hip pads up. There are intrastate ri- 
valries. border rivalries, crosstown ri- 
valries and interservicc rivalries. These 
can be classed as natural rivalrie.s. The 
most common, and perhaps by now the 
most overrated, are the intrastate rival- 
ries. Any football-minded boy of 7 can 
name the most noteworthy of them; Ala- 
bama-Auburn. Georgia-Georgia Tech, 
Purdue-Indiana, Tcnnessec-Vandcrbill. 
Michigan-Michigan State, Texas-Texas 
A&M. LSU-Tulanc and so on; games 
which made popular that wonderful old 
notion, "Boy, hidy, you can throw out 
the record book when. . . .'' 

In most cases today you can throw 
out the whole rivalry, because it has 
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been replaced b> somclhing better. Ma- 
jor enemies have .spread in college foot- 
ball like probation !>entences. Sweet vic- 
tories and sad upsets on both the con- 
ference and national levels tend to re- 
focus the fan's attention. 

Consistently good teams of long stand- 
ing such as Notre Dame, Alabama. L’SC 
and Texas discover one day that their 
important rivals have not only changed 
but increased. For a time. Notre Dame’s 
big games were with Army and USC. 
The Irish still have the Trojans, but they 
have added Michigan State and Purdue. 
USC also underwent a psychological 
shift: from Stanford and Cal in the old 
days to Notre Dame and UCLA today. 
In the South. Alabama and Tennessee 
would rather beat each other any day 
than Auburn and Vanderbilt, who are 
generally happy to beat anybody. And 
It has been 30 years since the Texas- 
Texas Aggie game has been as vital to 
its followers as the Oklahoma Saturday 
every October in Dallas, a contest that 
is college football's equivalent of a pris- 
on riot — with coeds. What has most 
helped these particular rivalries along is 
a rare season like 1968, in which most of 
the teams involved are rated among the 
Top 20 and how they fare against each 
other has a great deal to do with set- 
tling the national championship. 

Meanwhile, a couple of fairl> familiar 
schools named Yale and Harvard will 
play their game ihc game, so far as 
they're conceriK'd oblivious to any- 
thing as banal as the settling of a na- 
tional championship in this day and lime, 
rhey did that bit already. 

Yale and Harvard compete in a league 
called the Ivy. the championship of 
which, they now claim, is important 
enough. If this is true for them, it is be- 
cause they had a 50-year head start on 
almost everybody else. The Crimson and 
the Bulldogs began playing football back 
in 1875: they were, one could say, the 
original traditional rivalry, Until the 
mid- 1 920s few teams outside of a small, 
select group of Laslcrn schools Yale. 
Harvard, Princeton and Penn, mainly - 
ever impressed Waller Camp enough to 
gain a rating among his Big Four at the 
season's end. Walter Camp was the orig- 
inal AP poll. 

One reason Yale and Harvard may 
have quit competing in the big lime is 
that they grew weary of turning out leg- 
endary names. Yale, after all, produced 
Waller Camp himself, ‘‘ihe father of 


American football." who gave us the 
down system, the idea of 1 1 players to 
a side and modern scoring. Yale also pro- 
duced Amos Aloiv.o Stagg, Pudge Hef- 
feltinger. T. A. D. Jones. Ted Coy, Bill 
Mallor>'. Bruce Caldwell, Albic Booth. 
Larry Kelley and Clint Frank, along with 
an occasional Archibald MacLeish and 
John Herse>. 

Harvard was just as busy. Coming 
out of Cambridge were the likes of 
Charles Daly. Hamilton Fish. Charlie 
Brickky, F.ddie Mahan. Edward Casey. 
Barry Wood and a guard with the most 
perfect Ivy League name of all: Envii- 
cott Peabody. There were also a few Ken- 
nedys along the way. One of them, L'.S. 
Senator Edward, scored Harvard's only 
touchdown in the 1955 loss to Yale. 

Times have changed for the game. Fif- 
ty years ago. even 40. even 30. the men 
who played were considered the noblest 
examples of manhood. There was noth- 
ing bestial about them. Fhey were gen- 
tlemen of courage, bravery and daring 
who lured 70.000 into The Bowl at New 
Haven. A star was instantly taken into 
the social 6liie. and the old grads liked 
nothing better than to sit around the 
lircs of their private clubs and dredge 
up memories of the day in 1913 when 
Charlie Bricklcy booted (he Held goals 
to beat Yale 15-5, or discuss, cut by 
cut. everv scamper of Albic Booth. 

Now it seems ditTerent. The nostalgic 
hero for todav's students is more apt to 
be men like Charlie Yeager, the Yale 
manager of 1952 who slipped into the 
game, a.s preplanned, to catch a pass 
for a conversion against poor Harvard. 
It is someone like the impulsive young 
girl in I960 who dashed into the end 
/one to embrace Harvard's Charlie 
Ravenal as he scored his last touchdown 
in a rout. And it is someone like the Har- 
vard student who arranged to let loose 
several greased pigs in the Yale Bowl dur- 
ing the 1953 game and did. 

For all of its deterioration as a game 
of importance to the outside world, there 
is stilt a color and an atmosphere to a 
't’alc-Harvard weekend that few other 
rivalries can match. For example, there 
arc intercollegiate competitions between 
the two schools on all levels varsity, 
junior varsity and freshman. There are 
also tackle games between all dorms. 
Thus, more than 700 students participate 
in football either fTiday or Saturday, 
and there is soccer and touch football 
going on. It is difllcult to walk down a 


street in either New I laven or Cambridge 
wiiliout being thrown a pass. And then 
on Saturday afternoon, between fralcr- 
niiy parlies, with class reunions going 
on in candy-striped tents all over the 
parking lots, the two varsities get down 
to the more or less important business 
of the game . . . oops, the game. 

If Yale vs. Harvard can best he de- 
scribed today as an intellectual rivalry, 
the Texas-Oklahoma game is just the 
opposite. It is raw, rugged and deadly 
serious. Fights frequently break out in 
the stands as well as on the licld. It fea- 
tures some of the most aggressive hil- 
ling in the sport. At the moment of the 
kickoff the players arc jumping up and 
down, as if they’ve swallowed something 
from the chemistry lab. and waving their 
arms in the manner of John Wayne lead- 
ing his troops in a charge out of the 
trenches. The bands are simultaneously 
bursting forth with The F.yes of Texas 
and fhiotiier Sooner, and more than 
75,000 maniacs, pretty evenly divided, 
arc standing and screeching. This is fair- 
ly amu/ing, for most of them are aw- 
fully hung over from the night before 
when they just turned downtown Dal- 
las into a garage. A couple of years ago 
a new record total of 352 Texas and 
DLl rowdies were jailed for disturbing 
the peace in a No Man's Land known 
as the corner of Commcrec and Akard 
streets, a plot of ground separating the 
Baker and Adolphus hotels the evening 
before the hig game. 

While the Longhorns and Sooners 
have been playing since i9(X) and while 
the game has been a special attraction 
of the State Fair since 1915, it is only 
since the end of World War ll that the 
rivalry has become intense. 

What started it. aptly enough, was a 
near riot during the 1947 game, which 
Texas won behind Bobby Layne. A ref- 
eree’s decision caused several thousand 
beverage bottles to be hurled down onto 
the playing Held and the Stale Fair has 
sold beer and soft drinks in paper cups 
ever since. Then Oklahoma started to 
win the game too often under Bud Wil- 
kinson. sometimes winning it with prized 
recruits from Texas. From ’48 through 
1957, the Sooners won nine of 10 from 
Texas. This was during Oklahoma's glo- 
ry days when Wilkinson coached live 
undefeated teams and won three nation- 
al championships. 1 1 w as only after Texas 
hired Darrell Royal, a former OU star, 
that things changed. Royal has now won 
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Jackie Rohtnam carries the hall for UCLA Jurinn 
classic 19.19 use game that ended in a ()-() tie. 


Minnesota Coach Bernie Bierman with 
1936 Co-captain Julius Alphonse. 
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nine of 11 from Oklahoma. The ironies 
arc obvious, and they add heat to a ri- 
valry that would boil all on its own. 
thanks to memories of such confron- 
tations as the 1963 game. 

A year before Texas had won 9 6 and 
a gang light between the two benches 
had Iseen judged about a tic. Now. Okla- 
homa was No. I. just like a few years ear- 
lier. but Texas was rated No. 2. The 
Colton Bowl was a pandcmoniacal sell- 
out as always, with the usual number 
of people having tried to slip in at dawn 
and hide under benches or. as a drunk 
successfully did in 1949. shinny up a 
light tower, hide and enjoy an aerial 
view of the game. 

Among the ’63 spectators was U.S. 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson from New 
Mexico, who sat among some OU fans. 
Early in the game the Senator had to 
hear a lot about how Bud Wilkinson 
was going to w in another national title 
this season, which would be his last, 
and then how easily Hud would win a 
U.S. Senate seal the following year in 
Oklahoma. When it was over. Texas had 
won 28 7. and it was Royal's team that 
was headed toward a national title. Fil- 
ing out of the Cotton Bowl. Anderson 
told his OU friends. "That was the 
shortest term anyone ever spent in the 
U.S. Senate." 

While it is understandable that Texas 
and Oklahoma could have become such 
violent foes, being close neighbors, it is 
not so easy to understand how another 
august rivalry evolved: Michigan and 
Minnesota. 

Geography certainly could not have 
had much to do with it. Ann Arbor is 
closer to Nashville, Tcnn. than it is to 
Minneapolis. If you want the truth, ilte 
Michigan-Minnesoia thing for the Lit- 
tle Brown Jug began by accident, al- 
though there is probably behind it some 
seed of the Midwestern ethic, a mutual 
fondness for wheat fields, silos or duck 
hunting, perhaps. At any rate, the Lit- 
tle Brown Jug. which is neither little 
nor brown and never was. has become 
foolbaH's best-known ohjet d'lirt. be- 
cause Michigan and Minnesota have 
played a lot of big games and turned 
out hordes of good teams. 

The jug. which is lYz feet tall, was 
originally an old gray plaster crock that 
Michigan Coach Fielding 11 Yost car- 
ried around so that his legions could 
drink fresh Ann Arbor spring water as 
they went around beating everybody 60 


0. The tradition of Minnesota and Mich- 
igan playing for the jug began with one 
of the most exotic upsets in collegiate 
football history. It happened in 1903. 
That year Michigan, with Willie Hes- 
ton carrying the ball to immortality, ar- 
rived in Minneapolis in the midst of a 
memorable streak. The Wolverines had 
won 29 straight games, and had scored 
1.631 points (56 per game) to a total of 
12 for their opponents. 

One of football's significant innova- 
tions look place that day. Minnesota 
used a seven-man defensixe line for the 
first lime, with the other four players 
forming an carly-day rendition of the 
umbrella secondary. Prior to this, all de- 
fenses had been nine-man lines (there 
was scarcely any passing), and Willie 
Heston had always been long gone ev- 
ery lime he cracked through the first bar- 
rier. Minnesota's defense was designed 
to give him two walls to get through, 
He never did. Minnesota claweil its way 
to a 6-6 tie on old Norlhrup Field, and 
the only bigger news in 1903 was when 
Orville Wright did his thing a few weeks 
later at Kitty Hawk. 

Yost and his team were in such a 
hurry to leave after the upset that they 
went off and forgot the crock of water, 
w hich led to the immediuie joke among 
Minnesota Swedes: "yosl left liisyug." 
The Gophers kept the jug and said M ich- 
igan would have to win it back. They 
have been fighting over it ever since. If 
the rivalry has improved wiili age, so 
has the jug. It is now painted maroon 
(for Minnesota) and blue (for Michi- 
gan), and the scores of all the games 
are on it. 

The most famous modern contest for 
the jug came in 1940. a game that was 
the equivalent of the 1966 Notre Dume- 
Michigan State epic. Both teams were 
overstocked with stars. Michigan had 
Tom Harmon, who was busy breaking 
some of Red (irange's records. I Ic would 
win the Heisman Trophy. The VNolvor- 
incs also had four others who either were 
or would be All-Americas, one of them 
the noted blocking back Forest Evashev- 
ski, Micliigan was undefeated in fixe 
games and xxent into Minneapolis, to- 
gether with 15 train cars of fans, as the 
No. I team. But Minnesota was just as 
undefeated, ranked No. 2 and had its 
own lineup of .Ml-Amcricas. including 
Tailback Bruce Smith, who would be 
the Heisman winner a year later, and a 
sophomore back named Bill Ualey. who 


would lend a footnote to tlie series by 
becoming a Mkhigait All-America in 
1943 when he wound up there through 
the fortunes of war and a naval train- 
ing program. 

There was only one thing wrong xvith 
xxhal could have been as splendid a game 
as was ever played. It rained alxxut 400 
million Little Brown Jugs full, turning 
the Minnesota stadium into the world's 
largest casserole. This hurt Michigan the 
most, for Harmon, xxho was fast and 
fancy, was sloxxed doxxn to the speed of 
an arthritic climbing a staircase. He had 
a miserable afternoon, slipping and 
sloshing around and missing an extra 
point that still makes him irritable ev- 
ery time the subject comes up. He did 
pass for the touchdown that gave Mich- 
igan a 6 0 lead, but later on Bruce Smith, 
on a surprise reverse play, waded 80 
yards for a touchdown and Minnesota 
became the national champion 7 6. Poor 
Tom, Old 98 he was called, still had a 
chance to win the game when he drove 
his team doxxn to Minnesota’s goal line 
in the fourth quarter. There, however, 
with a hole opened up for him as xxide 
as his home town of Gary. Ind.. Har- 
mon slipped in the mud. 

can still see the hole," says Har- 
mon, a sportscasler now. "It's big- 
ger than u room, but I just can't get 
there." 

The most famous rivalry in all of sport 
is probably Army-Navy. It is a spec- 
tacle with the least provincial apixeal of 
all, having a true national, even world- 
xvide flavor. Battles have been interrupt- 
ed— xvcll. almost because generals and 
admirals wanted to listen to the game 
around the globe on the Armed Forces 
Nelxxork. In fact, xxhen Army completed 
an undefeated season in 1944 the first 
of the Glenn Davis-Dxxc Blanchard teams 
—by beating Navy and sewing up No. 
I. Army Coach Red Blaik received the 
following telegram: 

tnit GUKATIi.ST Ol Al l. ARXfV TEAMS. 

wr- HAVE stopph) the xvar to cele- 

Blixri- VOl'R MAOMEIC'ENt SUCCESS. 

MacArthur 

The game dales back to 1890. It was 
originated by a West Point cadet. Den- 
nis Mahon Michic. after whom Army's 
stadium is named. Cadet Michic orga- 
nized the game on the parade ground, 
and 500 people came out to xvaich half- 
back-coach-caplain-managcr-lrainer 
Michic lead his learn to a 24-0 loss. On 
the xxay to the game ilie Navy team 
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had come across a goat it named Bill, 
and after Navy won. Bill was taken home 
to Annapolis as a mascot. The Mid- 
shipmen are now on their 19th Bill. 

The series has been discontinued a cou- 
ple of times because of anger. Very soon 
after it began, President C’trover Cleve- 
land stopped it. It seems that following 
the game of 1893. a brigadier general 
and a rear admiral got into such a bit- 
ter argument about it that they chal- 
lenged each other to a duel. There was 
no Army-Navy game for live years. 

The scries was begun again only be- 
cause of some wartime heroics. Tour 
men who had played in the early games, 
including Dennis Miehic, lost their li\cs 
in the Spanish-.American War. The ser- 
vice academies decided that the men had 
gained much from their football expe- 
riences they were belter men and sol- 
diers - and that the game could be re- 
sumed in this spirit. 

The immense popularity of Army- 
Navy it had the first ticket scalpers - 
caused it to go on the road. Franklin 
Field in Philadelphia was the site for 
many years, and now it has settled in Phil- 
adelphia’s John F. Kennedy Stadium, 
where more than 100.000 can see it an- 
nually. It is the only college game that 
has been on national television since the 
tube first blipped. 

The game could not have become an 
American classic, of course, if the two 
academics had not continually suited out 
interesting teams and played some sto- 
rybook contests. One particular game 
in 1926, before 1 10.000 in Chicago’s Sol- 
dier Field, was considered for years as 
■'the greatest game ever played.” It was 
a 21 21 tic, with Navy’s Tom Hamilton 
co-starring with Army’s Chris Cagle. 

Upsets have been almost as thick as 
the gold braid in the stands. Two of the 
most surprising came close together, and 
they reflect the kind of respect the in- 
stitutions hold for each other. Army was 
undefeated in 1948 and Navy had not 
won a single game, but the Midshipmen 
somehow managed a 21 -21 tic. Two years 
later Army w as undefeated again, ranked 
No. 1. and a four-touchdown favorite 
over a Navy team that had won only 
two games, but Bob Zastrow passed 
Navy to a 14-2 victory. 

In between those two games, however. 
Army got its revenge, and in more ways 
than one. Not only did the Cadets 
whomp Navy 38-0, but they took ad- 
vantage of some espionage to embarrass 


the Midshipmen before all of their ad- 
mirals. An Army ofFicer on duty at An- 
napolis had learned of a Navy plan to 
hoist some banners poking fun at Army's 
1949 schedule and to parody On. Draxe 
Old Army Team, the West Point tight 
song. Soon after both student bodies 
had done their usual pregamc march- 
on. drills and salutes, they took their 
places across the field from each other 
and Navy cheerfully sang the parody: 

Wc don’t play Notre Dame. 

We don’t play Tulanc. 

We just play Davidson, 

For that’s the fearless Army way. 

Then itie Midshipmen lofted a huge 
banner that said: ■When Do You Drop 
Navy?" 

Navy was mortilied when the .Army 
cheering section immediately unrolled a 
banner that said: "Today!" 

Thinking this had to be coincidence, 
or incredible bad luck, the Middies 
quickly tried again with another of their 
banners. This one said: "Why Not 
Schedule Vassar?" 

.And Army countered with a sign that 
produced one of the biggest laughs Mu- 
nicipal Stadium ever heard. It read: 
"Wc Already Got Navy." 

A rivalry that produces nearly as many 
spectators as Army-Navy every year, 
may be even more pranks and surely some 
of the best football, is that between USC' 
and UCLA. It is unique in one sense: 
two good teams in the same town. The 
game was brought to the full attention 
of the U.S. last year w hen the two schools 
buttled for the national championship 
on television, and before 93.000 in the 
Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum. 

Since UCLA grew up to USC’s stat- 
ure in the middle 1930s, the rivalry has 
become a social study. It is USC. the 
stuffy private school, against UCLA, the 
booming state institution. The two con- 
tinuously seem to be able to infiltrate 
each other’s card cheering sections and 
mess up the messages, to paint campus 
landmarks such as Tommy Trojan, to 
sabotage bonfires, kidnap mascots, cap- 
ture and punish invaders, attempt bomb 
pranks and generally enjoy a good old- 
fashioned collegiate hatred. 

Since they arc located in California’s 
fantasyland, both schools arc naturally 
proud of all the celebrities who have 
been a part of the series. USC likes to 
list among its distinguished alumni an ex- 
tackle named John Wayne, who was 


Marion Morrison in school; the late 
Ward Bond, also a tackle; Producer Aar- 
on Rosenberg, who was an All-Amer- 
ica guard; All-America Halfback Cotton 
W'arburton. who w on an Oscar last year 
for film editing; and the noted TV com- 
mentator. Frank Gifford, For back- 
ground music, LISC can point out that 
a fellow named Herb Alpert once 
marched in the Trojan band. 

UCLA, meanwhile, has a list of its 
own that includes Mike Frankovich. an 
ex-quarterback who is now the head of 
Columbia Pictures; Actor Gary Lock- 
wood. who was formerly a tackle named 
Gary Yurosek; and baseball’s famed 
Jackie Robinson, who was a football 
hero first and a standout in one of the 
more memorable I SC’-UCLA games, 
the 0 0 tie of 1939. 

rhe teams played eight games in the 
scries before UCLA managed to win. 
That happened in 1942 when Bob Wa- 
tcrficld led the Bruins to their first Rose 
Bow l. If UCLA ever had a period when 
it slightly dominated the game it was dur- 
ing the late Red Sanders’ time. 1949 
through 1957, when his single-wing 
teams won six of nine from the Tro- 
jans. At that, he lost ihc big game they 
played in 1952, when both teams were 
unbeaten and untied and 97.000 stormed 
the Coliseum to sec USC edge out a 14- 
12 victory. 

Now, with John McKay at USC and 
Tommy Prothro at UCLA, the rivalry 
has cased into a perfect dead-even match- 
up, one which can only keep serving up 
future thrills. In the three games Mc- 
Kay and Prothro have played as cross- 
town rivals and not the best of friends 
— all have been won in the last few min- 
utes. Prothro. a big. serious man who 
smokes and drinks Cokes incessantly, 
won the first two. 20-16 and 14-7. Mc- 
Kay, a quick-w itted, outgoing socializer. 
took last year’s, with the help of O. J. 
Simpson, and took the national cham- 
pionship, too. 

National championships, titles, tro- 
phies. jugs, mugs and hugs- -all of these 
arc things that make up the game's tra- 
ditional rivalries. It docs not really mat- 
ter if it’s USC vs. UCLA or hundreds 
of St, Olafs taking on hundreds of Carle- 
tons, for what is really on display is the 
essence of a sport. No wonder the mil- 
lions who thrive on college football like 
to think that it wasn’t Columbus who 
discovered America. Princeton and Rut- 
gers did. 
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What’s the new generation coming to? 


Old Grand-Dad. 


You can’t put anything over on this 
crowd. And Grand-Dad doesn’t even try. 
It doesn’t pretend to be anything but 


what it is. A smooth whiskey that's easy 
to get along with from the start. Excep- 
tionally so. That's why Grand-Dad is 


head of the Bourb<.in family.That's why 
people arc willing to pay a bit more for 
it. And have for generations. 



Ktftlucty Bodbw 
66 PTMt ind lOO ProilSollltd I* 6 »mL 
Ol^CrMd-Oad PlMilitry Comfvy. ftanlilsrt. Ky. 


Old Grand-Dad: Head of the Bourbon Family. 
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THE PLEASURE OF A YEAR OF PLENTY 

Irmumerable teams are at their best, last year's stars return in prolusicn, a rule change 
promises more thrills and the shadow of a boycott looms os football embarks on a wild season 


Every so often a college football sea- 
son conics along that seems likely to 
offer a bit too much for all of the poll- 
takers. headline ssriters, All-America 
scicclors. Mcisman voters and bowl of- 
ficials. not to forget the millions who 
pay their way into the stadiums. Such a 
season is 1968. which can aptly be called 
the >car of plenty. Seldom in the past 
has so much been expected from so many 
teams, and it has been years since there 
has been such a profusion of prcscason 
immortals ready to show that their 
achievements of last autumn were mere- 
ly samples of their true talents, which 
they will now’ display in full. 

The primary reason for the fan en- 
thusiasm is that an abnormal number 
of teams that were strong in 1967 have 
an unusual number of regulars returning. 
College football, like wine, has good 
years and bad. There arc cycles in such 
things. For instance, last year's crop of 
seniors was very ordinary. Just ask a 
pro scout. This year's is extraordinary. 
Just ask a coach who has to send his 
boys against such seniors as USC's 
(). J, Simpson. Purdue’s Leroy Ke>cs. 
Notre Darne's Terry Hanratty and 
Texas' Chris Gilbert. 

The abundance both of established tal- 
ent and individual stars on a national 
scale is overw helming. For example, such 
teams as Oklahoma. Penn Stale. Ore- 
gon Slate. Texas, Purdue, Florida. Ohio 
State. Indiana. LSU and Texas A&M 
have seven or eight starters back on of- 
fense and just about as many on de- 
fense. In some cases whole hackliclds 
return, as at DSC. where Simpson runs, 
and Purdue, where Keyes does every- 
thing, and at Texas. Oklahoma. Oregon 
Stale. Texas A&M and Indiana. 

The kings for the season arc going to 
be the running backs. Sexen of last year's 

One man holding the season’s for- 
tunes in his hands is Purdue's 
strong quarterback, Mike Phipps. 


to leading rushers return, each having 
sprinted, slashed or lurched for more 
than 1.000 yards, a llgurc that is a big 
deal in leaner times. Not only did Simp- 
son and Gilbert gain more than I.IXK) 
in 1967, so did Houston's Paul Gipson. 
Michigan's Ron Johnson. Clemson's 
Buddy Gore. East Carolina's Butch Col- 
son and West Texas Stale's Eugene Mor- 
ris. Not on the 1.000-yard list, but at 
least as dangerous, are the brilliant Keyes 
and such other notable returnees as Flor- 
ida's t.arry Smith, Oregon State's Bill 
Enyart. Oklahoma's Steve Owens. 
Army's Charlie Jarvis and Mississippi's 
Steve Hindman. 

A profusion of quarterbacks has re- 
turned, too. but with the exception of 
Notre Danic's Hanratty. they arc of a 
workmanlike type that accomplishes a 
great deal without catching the headlines. 
Three of them pass frequently; Purdue's 
Mike Phipps llc/f), Texas A&M's Edd 
Hargett and Kansas' Bob Oouglass. But 
others are mostly runners; Oklahoma's 
Bob Warmack. Texas' Bill Bradley, Col- 
orado's Bob Anderson. Oregon Stale's 
Steve Precce and Indiana's Harry Gonso. 
All, however, arc proven performers, 
which means the elliciency of their team 
increases, and so docs the quality of play. 

Just when it has so much talent to show 
off. college football has come up with a 
rule change that will result in the specta- 
tor seeing more of this talent in action 
under exciting conditions. Tlie clock w ill 
be siiippcd now after every first down. 
This means far more than the fact that 
games obviously will last longer. \ team 
trailing by no more than a touchdown or 
field goal near the end of a game now will 
be able to squee/c in several more play s 
if it can keep a drive going by making 
first downs. I hose long, sustained drives 
on the ground will not consume as 
much playing time. Best of all. a team 
that has used its time-outs and is rac- 
ing the clock will not have to waste a 
down throwing an intentional incom- 
plete pass in order to halt the second 


hand. It could gamble on a run for a 
first down, since the clock will stop if 
the lirst down is made. In turn, the de- 
fense must now guard against the run 
which increases the chance for a suc- 
cessful pass. The entire last-minute strat- 
egy of the game will be alTcctcd, pri- 
marily in favor of u running team. 

Two other rules changes are impor- 
tant. though they may not be noticed. 
The punt-rctiirn rule that was tried last 
year interior linemen could not start 
covering until the ball was kicked - has 
been ditched, mainly because it did not 
make punt returns any more interesting. 
And the numbering of players finally w ill 
be specific. Backs must be numbered be- 
tween I and 49, interior linemen from 50 
to 79 and ends from 80 to 99. 

Unfortunately, there could he a pe- 
riod during the season when all will not 
be fun and excitement. There is a chance 
that black athletes may continue to feel 
the unrest that many ev idenced last w in- 
ter and spring when numerous colleges 
were faced with boycott threats, and 
there is talk in the Midwest that some 
expression of sy mpathy w ith any Olym- 
pic boycott or protest might be taken 
by Negro football players. What forin'.^ 
It could range from skipping a day's 
workout to not playing for the Old Dog- 
wood Crock, h could be timed to have 
the worst possible elTect or the least. 
.\nd it could make a shambles of the na- 
tional championship fight. One thing is 
certain. Never have coaches been more 
aware of the problem, and never have 
more programs been initiated to solve 
the black athlete's grievances. 

In this year of plenty, what teams will 
provide their followers with the richest 
excitement and the most frequent glow 
of victory? On the following pages are 
scouting reports on the Fop 20, as se- 
lected by the editors of .Si'ORTs lii.us- 
IRAIH). as well as assessments of the 
havc-lesses and have-nots, a report on 
the small colleges and some sophomores 
who will he worth watching. 

CONTINUED 
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1 PURDUE 

A coach can afford to be confident 
when he holds the Keyes to success 

O rdinarily when you mention the term 
■'No. I" to a coach, he fidgets with 
his whistle, tugs once at the bill of his cap 
and tries to direct the conversation toward 
another team — any other team— that might 
deserve such an onerous preseason honor. 
But not Jack Mollcnkopf. the moon-faced, 
talkative positisist from Purdue University. 
Although he is entering his 1 3lh season there 
and has been hung in effigy enough times 
to know a man can strangle on his own 
hopes, Mollcnkopf is willing to face up to 
the possibility of 1968 football fame. “I'm 
not sure we have a No. I team," he says, 
■‘but I don’t mind that kind of speculation. 
If you can't look at a season optimistically 
with our talent, you can't look at anything 
optimistically." 

Mollcnkopf has many reasons for his burst 
of positive thinking, the foremost of which 
IS a 6' .3’. 205-pound aid to euphoria named 
Leroy. Last spring as Mollcnkopf strode 
the sidelines of a practice field where his 
team was working out, he could scarcely 
contain himself over his good fortune. 
"Look at that l^croy!" he would shout, slam- 
ming an elbow into a visitor's ribs and gaz- 
ing in glee at the field. "Isn't that Leroy 
something! There's no better player in the 
country. There's no better flanker. No bet- 
ter runner. No better defcasivc man. No 
one's better than Leroy at anything!" 

And out there on the field would be Le- 
roy Keyes {see cover) doing all of it— burst- 
ing off tackle with the ball, feinting a cor- 
nerback out of his hip pads and turning 
downficid with the loose and joyous stride 
that distinguishes his running. An All-Amer- 
ica halfback last year in every selection of 
any consequence, Keyes will be competing 
with use’s O. J. Simpson this year for the 
Heisman Trophy and hoping to improve 
on a season that saw him become the na- 
tional scoring champion. 

If the Boilermakers should make it to 
the top without blowing a game or a gas- 
ket. their achievement will be a spectacular 
bit of football history, for in 72 years of in- 
tercollegiate competition Purdue has gained 
that rank Just once, and then it was a much- 
tainted proposition in 1931, one postsea- 
son pollster picked Purdue as co-champion 
along with Pittsburgh, while five other polls 
selected USC as ihe nation's best team. How- 
ever, Purdue has had some splendid teams 


over the years and for this one to rate po- 
tentially as the Boilermakers' best ever means 
something. Yet the best ever is just what it 
may be. for the Purdue squad has expe- 
rience. with 28 returning Icttcrmen, soph- 
omores moving up from a superb freshman 
team, tremendous size, good speed, unusual 
depth and Leroy. 

Keyes is the key. Switched from defen- 
sive halfback to a combined flanker-tail- 
back spot last season, he scored 19 touch- 
downs, ran for 986 yards, caught 45 passes 
for 758 yards and six TDs, threw three pass- 
es for touchdowns and with his 1 14 pthnis 
gasc (he Big Ten its first national scoring 
leader since Tom Harmon in 1940, Keyes 
was involved in 204 of Purdue's 778 of- 
fensive plays, and he also played defense 
during particularly trying moments. It was 
his interception in the final minutes of the 
Notre Dame game that insured a 28-2! Pur- 
due victory last fall- This year, in addition 
to his other chores. Keyes will kick off, at- 
tempt long Held goals and try for extra 
points. 

Keyes is Mr. Cool about his past and 
Mr. Confidence about his immediate future. 
"1 think I'll be even better this year." he 
says. “I know I'll put out a little harder. If 
I do well, I could get a good pro contract.” 
The pro dough prospect will push Keyes to 
his limits. 

Though it may be easy to lose sight of. 
there is more to the Purdue offense than 
Keyes. Quarterback Mike Phipps and Full- 
back Perry Williams, both of whom lent 
power to last year's Purdue attack, which 
scored 291 points, return. Phipps, a tall, 
strong (6’ 3', 205 pounds) junior, complet- 
ed 1 1 8 of 243 pa.sscs for 1 ,800 yards and 1 1 
touchdowns and wound up third in the U.S. 
w ith a total offense mark of 2.020 yards. 

"Phipps has the strongest arm of any quar- 
terback we ever had," says Mollcnkopf. Wil- 
liams, both quick and big (6’ 2' and 217 
pounds), has averaged four yards a carry 
in the last two years. He will be backed up 
by a sophomore, John Bullwk, who is a 
product of George Washington Carver High 
5»chool in Newport News. Va., the school 
that loosed Keyes on the nation. Bullock 
had a reputation there as being better on 
offen-se than Leroy, but part of his Purdue 
reputation has included being 20 pounds 
overweight. 

On offense the only spot where Purdue 
seems weaker than last year is at split end. 
Neither Bob Dillingham nor Greg Fenner 
is up to the brilliance of departed Jim Bcirnc, 
This could prove important, for it will mean 
that Keyes will face far more double cov- 
erage on his pass patterns than last year. 
To solve this, Mollcnkopf will have Keyes 
mn more, but some of last year's blocking 
is gone. To compensate at the tackles, 250- 
pound Clanton King has been moved over 
from defense and Paul DcNuccio, a big soph- 



omore, will be a starter. They are stronger 
but probably slower than last year’s line- 
men, and Keyes may not get loose on wide 
sweeps as easily as he did. 

Purdue's offense catches the fancy of the 
fans, but scouts and coaches have their eyes 
on the Boilermaker defense. There have been 
losses, but consider the replacements, such 
as three huge sophomore tackles. One of 
them, Alex Davis, who goes 6' 5' and 265 
pounds, will start, backed up by Ron Ma- 
rce, 6' 6' and 272, and Donnie Green, 6' S' 
and 270. The other tackle is Bill Yancher, 
who weighs 240. The ends Dennis Wir- 
gowski. who switched from offense, and Bill 
McKoy — arc 238 and 222. The defensive 
leader is 22S-pound Middle Guard Chuck 
Kyle, a fast, combative type. There arc two 
seasoned linebackers. Bob Yunaska and 
Dick Marvel, while Don Webster and Tim 
Foley return to the secondary to team up 
with sophomore Steve dcGrandmaison and 
Larry EnKh. 

It may be that the national championship 
will be settled on September 28 when Pur- 
due plays at Notre Dame, but Mollcnkopf 
has his eyes elsewhere. "Sure," he says, "the 
Notre Dame game is going to be a very emo- 
tional one. We'd like very much to win it. 
But the fact is — and people may get upset 
about this- I d trade a Notre Dame vic- 
tory anytime for a Big Ten win. We want 
the conference championship, and wc arc 
shooting for the Rose Bowl. 1 think more 
of that game than I do of any national cham- 
pionship. A poll is an opinion. The Rose 
Bowl is where the action is." This year, be- 
cause of USC, all the action there is might 
be in the Rose Bowl. 
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/\s a pair of celebrated California All- 
Americas, USC's O. J. Simpson and 
UCLA’s Gary Bebun were feted often, and 
frequently together, at various formal win- 
ter-season football feasts. Naturally, they 
had some time to chat with each other, and 
what did they talk abouf Ah, well, All- 
Americas are human after all. As happens 
so often in modern man's self-conscious 
search for acceptance, each spoke about 
what he liked remembering most. “I just 
talked to him about The Rig Game," says 
Simpson, "and he Just talked to me about 
The Big Trophy." The Big Game was USC's 
21-20 win over UCLA last year in which 
O. J. broke loose on a 64-yard touchdown 
run that sewed it up for the Trojans. And 
The Big Trophy was the 1967 Heisman Tro- 
phy, which Beban won at the season's end 
over O. J. himself. 

Well, Beban is a high-pneed Washington 
Redskin now and he plays for The Big Dol- 
lar. But O- J. Simpson, the most spectac- 
ular running back in the college game, is 
still living in a world of football that offers 
its immediate rewards in Big Games and 
Big Trophies. And, as things stand. O. J. 
could once again have a chief rival in both 
categories Keyes of Purdue. 

Their Heisman compctiiion is an obvious 
duel, for if both escape injury and arc one- 
half as effective as they are expected to be, 
no one m college football will match their 
performances or their headlines. The Big 
Game thing is slightly less certain. USC 
and Purdue are not scheduled to play each 
other this year, but there is always that post- 
season affair in Pasadena on New Year’s 
Day. USC has been there three times in ihc 


last six years as Pacific Eight champion and, 
burring a surprise or two, such as losing to 
rugged Oregon Slate or still-tough UCLA, 
O. J. & Co. should be in the Rose Bowl busi- 
ness again. And if Purdue and Leroy aren't 
there, it only will be because the Boiler- 
makers suffered an une.xpected attack of 
Ohio State, or some such thing. 

USC Coach John McKay, who is no mean 
psychologist, is predicting quite flatly that 
"Purdue will certainly win the national 
championship.” Since USC was No. 1 in 
'67, one might think McKay was speaking 
with utter honesty from profound authority. 
Or one might think that he does not want 
to dwell on the prospects of his own team 
winning consecutive national titles. 

It is surprising that (his particular USC 
team has a chance to be No. 1 again, for 
Its personnel losses have been severe. Gone 
arc End Tim Rossovich and Linebacker 
Adrian Young, both All-Americas, along 
with five other starters from the defense. 
Gone from the offense arc Tackles Ron Vary, 
another All-America, and Mike Taylor, 
along with that splendid split end, Eurl Mc- 
Cultouch, and Guard Mike Scarpace. To 
fully appreciate the extent of the departed 
talent, one need only be aware (hat five 
USC seniors were first-round draft choices 
by the pros last winter. 

Still, McKay is not depressed. As usual, 
he has some splendid junior-college trans- 
fers. a few huge sophomore linemen and a 
fair number of more than adequate rookie 
bucks and receivers. But mostly McKay has 
O. J. Simpson once again, and with him 
lies most of use’s hope. 

It is hope well placed. Simpson has de- 
fied all efforts to stop him. In 10 games last 
season he carried the ball 291 times for 
1,54^ yards and scored 13 touchdowns. In- 
creasingly as (he year went on, opponents 
realised that if they could stop Simpson 
they could stop USC, but e.xcept perhaps 
for the day in the mud at Oregon Stale, no- 
body could slack a defense well enough to 
hold olT the 200-poiind 9.3 sprinter who 
hits like a fullback. "You think you have 
him contained," said Indiana's John Pont 
after his team’s 14-3 Rose Bowl loss to USC, 
"and suddenly you realize he’s piled up 128 
yards and you're standing there losing (he 
game." 

USC docs have more than O. J. Simp- 
son, quite a bit more, and much of it can 
be measured in speed. Flanker Jim Law- 
rence, who has just recovered from a knee 
operation, is a 9.6 man, and his backup, 
sophomore Mike Morgan, docs the lUO in 
9.9. Dun Scott, a 210-pound fullback who 
rushed for 349 yards last year, can move 
his bulk at a 4.7-sccond rate over 40 yards, 
and sophomore Sam Dickerson, a split end 
who evokes recollections of McCullouch, is 
a 9.7 sprinter. 

The only backfield problem McKay has 


USC 

O. J. still leads the way, but too 
much muscle has gone to the pros 

IS at quarterback, where he must choose be- 
tween senior Steve Sogge, who was last year’s 
(Dp quarterback, and Mike Holmgren, a 6' 
4" junior who has suddenly displayed much 
promise. Sogge is a stocky, unspectacular 
type. As one Pacific Eight couch put it, 
"He’s too short, too slow and can’t run. 
All he does is beat hell out of you." In his 
unnoticed way. when he wasn't making his 
half-millionth handoff to Simpson. Sogge 
was completing 75 of 151 passes for 1,032 
yards and seven touchdowns. But Holmgren 
could beat Sogge out this year. Although 
Holmgren, a 220-pounder, has always been 
able to throw 60-yard strikes, he has been 
considered loo clumsy to handle McKay's 
roll-out offense. Last spring, however, he 
began to move like a man with two feet in- 
stead of three, and McKay, with visions of 
60-yard strikes to complement Simjyson’s 
blasts, took note. 

The offensive line has si7£, mobility and 
reasonable experience. Both tackles are new, 
but Sid Smith goes 256 pounds and Marv 
Montgomery is 245. Guard Steve Lehmer, 
230, and Center Dick Allmon, 225, were 
'67 first-stringers. At tight end is Bob Klein, 
6 5' and 238 pounds, whom McKay con- 
siders one of the best in the West. 

The defense looked wobbly in the spring, 
largely because Tackle Willard Scott and 
End Jim Gunn were convalescing from knee 
surgery. However, if they arc sound, the 
front five will be hard to fault, with Scott 
moved to middle guard, JC transfer Gary 
McArthur and Tony Terry at the tackles 
and Bill Hayhoe, 6' 8', 258 pounds, at left 
end. Linebacker Adrian Young cannot be 
replaced, but McKay feels Jim Snow has All- 
Amcrica potential. There is only one re- 
turnee in the secondary, senior Mike Bat- 
tle, who will play halfback this year along 
with Tyrone Hudson, a JC transfer. Sandy 
Durko, a nonsturting Ictterman in '67, will 
be the safety except in punting situations 
when Battle, the country’s No. I punt re- 
turner. will be deep. 

With a schedule that includes Minnesota. 
Miami, Oregon State, UCLA and Notre 
Dame, a slightly weaker USC and a hope- 
fully stronger O. J. cannot let down. But if 
prcscason form fits real-season performance, 
when O. J. and Leroy meet on nexi win- 
ter’s banquet circuit, (hey will be talking 
about The Big Game and The Big Trophy. 
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A fall ago ihere were bumper stickers 
all over (he state of Texas proclaim* 
ing that 1967 was the vear of the horns. 
This meant that it would be the season for 
the University of Texas Longhorns to re- 
claim the glory of days past, to get off of 
the 6-4 records that Coach Darrell Royal’s 
teams had been suffering for a couple of 
years, to get back to winning the South- 
west Conference championship again and, 
even more importantly, to get back to chal- 
lenging for No. I. Indeed, with the talent 
returning — Chris Gilbert, Bill Bradley and 
others — it looked as if there might be a 9-1 
or even a bowl-game 10-1 on the imme- 
diate horizon. 

But then the Longhorns played their open- 
er against USC. The Trojans unveiled O. J. 
Simpson, and a 17-13 loss sent Royal’s team 
reeling toward still another 6-4 season. Two 
days after that game Darrell's wife Edith was 
driving through Austin and she almost 
w recked her car at the sight of a new bumper 
sticker. It said: would you bh.iivf. '68? 

Well, a lot of Texas boosters would. Roy- 
al not only has Chris Gilbert, who has gained 
more than 2.000 yards in two years, and 
Bill Bradley returning once again, he has 
his finest crop of sophomores ever, a sched- 
ule that lets him play most of his toughest 
opponents at home and not face USC at 
all, ihrnk you. and something else that the 
Longhorns have not been forced to dredge 
up since Royal's beginning years in Austin: 
a hunger for success. 

The schedule is not easy, despite the ab- 
sence of the Trojans, for the Southwest is a 
strong conference in 1968. But Texas is for- 
tunate in catching three good (cams in front 
of Us own feverish fans- Houston in the 
opener, Arkansas on October 19 and Texas 
A&M on 'Thanksgiving Day. a game that 
will be televised nationally. The other test 
w ill come on October 1 2 in the Cotton Bowl 


in Dallas against old enemy Oklahoma, a 
team that lost only to Texas (9-7) last ycar. 

Thc Oklahoma game was the only one in 
which Bradley , Gilbert and the other Steers 
looked like the winners they were supposed 
to be. That day Royal told his team at half 
time. "There's a heck of a fight going on 
out there, and wc'rc not in it yet." Super 
Bill Bradley was a quarterback living up to 
his early reputation in those last two quar- 
ters, running the keepers and throwing the 
short passes that drove Texas to a winning 
touchdown and field goal against a team 
that was one of the best. 

Bradley today is supposed to be the Brad- 
ley of that game, and the Bradley every one 
in Austin has been waiting for, in this, his 
senior season. In the spring he looked quick, 
in better shape, smart, eager and fully re- 
covered from some nagging injuries. This 
summer he kept in shape by working at a 
boys’ camp instead of relaxing m a cushy 
Miami job interview ing airline stew ardesses, 
as he did in the summer of '67. However, 
some of his critics say that Bradley will 
never carry the Longhorns through, because 
his hands are small; that he will always 
throw a key interception or fumble at the 
most inopportune time. Eight close games 
have been lost for Texas with Bradley at 
the controls over the last two seasons, but 
Ruvul insists this has not all been Bill's 
fault. “We had six years of good luck and 
it just caught up with us. 'V’ou can't go 
your whole career winning those 10 7 
games." Royal says. 

One of the best reasons w hy Bradley may 
tinally come through is all of the help he 
will have. Texas has more quality players 
than any other team in the area and more 
than all but a few in the nation. Nine reg- 
ulars return to the offensive unit and 10 to 
the defensive team. It will be a squad with 
experience, size and speed, flic main aide to 


Bradley will again be Gilbert, who carried 
a lot of the offensive load by himself over 
the past two seasons when he gained 1,080 
and 1,019 yards rushing. He did have some 
fumble problems last year, but Assistant 
Coach Mike Campbell thinks Gilbert's dart- 
ing style of running is ihc cause, not careless- 
ness. "His problem is momentum," says 
Campbell. "When he makes a move it's so 
fast the bull doesn't always get the message.” 
Then, too, there is Fullback Ted Koy , who is 
a smaller but faster version of his older broth- 
er. Ernie, now with the New York Giants, 
and a tight end named Deryl Comer, who is 
being called the best all-round player on the 
squad. Comer, who hails from the same Dal- 
las high school (Highland Park) that pro- 
duced Doak Walker and Bobby Laync. is tal- 
ented enough to have Jones Ramsey, the 
Longhorn publicity man, say "In fourdiffer- 
cnl positions, he'd be the best we have." 

There arc other Longhorns with estab- 
lished names, loo, such as Danny Abbott, 
a guard. Corby Robertson, the milHonaire- 
to-bc linebacker, Lloyd Wainscoit, a de- 
fensive tackle, and Mike Perrin, a linebacker, 
all of whom have been picked on prcsca- 
son all-confercnce (cams. Two promising 
sophomores. Danny Lester and F'rcd Stem- 
mark. will add zip to the defensive secon- 
dary. Of Stcinmark. Royal says, "Somebody 
described him as running like a knuckleball. 
And that's true.” But none of these are caus- 
ing as much commotion as a sophomore 
named Steve Worster. 

Worslcr was Texas’ most wanted high 
school star of 1966. He is fast and strong. 
Already considered the best blocker on (he 
team, he is also a fine runner and a good re- 
ceiver. Royal has Worster learning three 
backfield positions. He will probably start at 
wingback but also share time w ith both Gil- 
bert and Koy. 

To all of this Texas talent, Royal is add- 
ing one other ingredient — the old wing T 
offense that the Longhorns used to run in 
their winning days of the early 1960s. He 
has tried the I formation, but he is — un- 
derstandably sick of it. "You can’t get 
good enough passing pallerns off of it," 
Royal says. "In our case, we found that we 
couldn't get much of an attack to the light 
side without going in motion." 

So, reenter the wing T. the attack Texas 
had when it relied largely on defense and 
its distinctive attribute of crisp blocking. 
"Wc have good runners, so wc'rc going to 
let 'em run." Royal says. "And we should 
have better throwing. It's like those high 
school dances I used to go to in Hollis, 
Okla. You'd go up to a girl and ask her to 
dance, but she'd say, ‘No thanks. I'm gon- 
na dance with the one who brung me.' Well, 
that's what we're going back to on offense. 
We’re going with the one who brung us.” 

Though slightly overdue, the Year of the 
Horns may be brung in after all. 
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T here is an oddly subdued atmosphere 
in the environs of South Bend this 
fall. The usual profusion of No. I signs has 
not been in evidence and the normal air of 
braggadocio among the local citizenry has 
been replaced by an unaccustomed and rath- 
er becoming attitude of modesty. The rea- 
sua is that South Bend's faith in the supe- 
riority of Notre Dame football was shaken 
to its roots last fall, and no one realty has 
enough enthusiasm left over to start beat- 
ing drums for an unbeaten year or another 
national championship. The wounds of I')<i7 
the season ihai was to have been all No- 
tre Dame's have not yet healed. 

The assumption then, of course, was that 
the Irish would easily repeal their No. I rat- 
ing of '66. Didn't they have Terry Han- 
ratty, the brilliant young quarterback? 
Didn't they have Split Hnd Jim Seymour, 
the golden retriever for nearly everything 
Hanratty threw'' Didn't they have the na- 
tion's best lineman. Kevin Hardy, a 280- 
pound defensive tackle who was nobly nick- 
named The Massive Incimidalor? Didn't they 
have Ara Parseghian, who had a 25-3-2 rec- 
ord for his first three years? And didn't 
they have that inviolable Notre Dame pride, 
which is graphically illustrated by such stir- 
ring locker room signs as notrl dame's 
FIGHT INCi SPIRIT WILL NOT BE ENTRUSTED 
TO THE TIMID AND THE MEEK? Of COUrSC. 

they did. 

But all hopes of No. I were destroyed 
when Notre Dame lost two of its first four 
games. During this period Terry Hanratty 
proved he was hardly superhuman by hav- 
ing II passc.s intercepted. Kevin Hardy hurt 
his ankle. Seymour dislocated two fingers. 
And. after DSC beat the Irish in South 
Bend for the first time since 1939. Ara Par- 
seghian spoke in despair: "I never had a 
team that played so poorly." 

Eventually Notre Dame straightened out. 
coming through with an 8-2 season that 
would have been adequate had you not start- 
ed planning postseason No. I parties be- 
fore the first coin was flipped, as they bad 
in South Bend. 

This year even Notre Dame's most fa- 
natic followers arc not about to get their 
hopes as high. For one thing, the Irish meet 
Oklahoma and Purdue on their first two 
working Saturdays, a one-two punch that 
could leave the team with a serious case of 
crushed morale before the season Ivardly 
begins. After OU and Purdue, they play 
four Big Ten teams and finish up against 
Georgia Tech and USC. For another, there 
is the crisis of hav ing to replace seven start- 
ers on the defensive squad, including Hardy. 
And. rmally, there is -just like last season 
no speed in the b.Tckfie]d. Somehow when 
Notre Dame corralled its huge bank of tal- 
ent two or three years ago. the fast ones 
got away. 

It is an indication of Notre Dame's 
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A bright future is sure to dawn if only somebody can run to daylight 


strength that with its schedule and poten- 
tial difficulties It may fall all the way down 
in the ratings to -oh- fourth. Hanratty and 
Seymour are back for their third airborne 
spectacular. Following his dim beginning 
last fall, Hanratty seemed to discover what 
he was doing wrong. After 15 interceptions 
in five games he did not have another. "It 
was all my fault," he says. “Really poor judg- 
ment. I was throwing poorly, and 1 wasn't 
picking up my secondary receivers." Par- 
seghian thinks it might have been more basic 
than that: ''Terry had to learn to eat the 
ball and not to rely on Seymour to get it 
for him.” If Hanratty remembers what he 
learned in ‘67. he will probably go down in 
history as the best passer Notre Dame has 
ever had. which would make him a full- 
fledged legend at the age of 20. 

Hanratty 's chief target w ill still be Jim Sey- 
mour, who has already broken all Irish rec- 
ords with 85 catches. His fingers arc healed 
and he is ready for britliam-busincss-as-usu- 
al. But it is hard to catch passes w ith the en- 
tire opposing team and its mascots draped 
over your shoulders. Parseghian has to find 
a way to take some of the heat ofT Hanratty- 
Seymour by opening up the Irish running 
game. Halfbacks Bob Gladicux and Ed Zieg- 
ler and Fullback Jeff Zimmerman are solid 
runners, but discouragingly slow. None has 
the speed or deception to break a game 
open, and Notre D.ime will have to rely 
perhaps too much— on HanraUy's arm for 
most of its crucial plays. That is not nec- 
essarily a winning strategy, as Parseghian 
saw last year against Purdue when Han- 
ratty threw 63 limes, completed 29 and still 
could not produce an Irish victory. 

There is a certain statuesque qualtly. too, 
about the ofTensivc line. Except for Sey- 
mour and Tackle George Kunz, a friendly 
240-pound giant who blocks savagely but 
is so polite that he has K‘cn known to ad- 


dress teammates as "sir," it is not an agile 
group. But there is size, lots of it. Tight 
End Jim Winegardner is 225. Tackle Chuck 
Kennedy 240, Guards Tom McKinley and 
Larry DiNardo about 230, and Center Tim 
Monty 220. Since football is not a (rack 
meet, the offense is good enough to beat any- 
body. but probably not everybody. 

The defense is a lesser known quantity. 
“It all depends on how the boys mature," 
says Parseghian. Three or four sophomores 
could start. Tony Capers, a 248-p4iunder 
who is also being tried on offense, could be 
somewhere on defense at end or linebacker 
- and 240-pound Tackle Pat Mudron is ca- 
pable of ousting a veteran. Mike McCoy, a 
6' 5”, 270-pound junior, will play left tack- 
le, and Bob Kucchenberg, 245, left end. 
Thus, the front four will average a hope- 
fully unmovablc 251 pounds. 

It is in those defensive positions that Par- 
seghian likes to call "the skilled areas" that 
the Irish have a difikult situation. Bob Ol- 
son is the only linebacker returning. The 
other three, sophomores Jim Wright and 
Tim Kelly and senior John Lavin. have no 
e.xpcricncc worth counting. And neither do 
the men in the secondary. Halfbacks John 
Gasser and Ernie Jackson, a sophomore, 
and Safety Tom CJuinn. Parseghian is con- 
cerned enough about the safety spot to have 
had Coley O'Brien. Hanratty's understudy 
star for two years, trying his hand there. 
O'Brien may well start on defense. Despite 
its lack of experience, .Assistant Coach John 
Ray is fairly optimistic about the defense. 
“I think we're going to have a goovi one." 
he says. "The kids arc young, hut they have 
size and they want to learn." 

They belter learn fast. Unless they do, 
the ainiosphcre around South Bend after 
those backbreaker-lo-backbrcaker week- 
ends against Oklahoma and Purdue will not 
be merely subdued. It will be sepulchral. 

CONTINUED 
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PENN STATE 


The boss is no robot and his teams surprise— for better or for worse 


O n the winter banquet circuit Coach 
Joe Palcrno of Penn State averaged 
three speeches a week and he invariably 
opened his talks with a deep sigh and the 
words: ‘'O-K-. I might as well start with 
the Gator Bowl thing." Then he would re- 
call the catastrophic moment last December 
30 when hisNiitany Lions were leading Flor- 
ida State 17-0 in the third quarter and had 
the ball, fourth and a yard to go, on their 
own 15. Paterno ordered the Lions to go for 
It, They fell just short, Florida State scored 
twice in the next 69 seconds, got a field 
goal at the end of the game and came up 
with a 17-17 tie. "Yes, I admit it was a 
dumb call," says Paterno, "but I'd do it 
again tomorrow. Who knows? We might 
do it the first game of this sea.son. If a 
coach can't make a decision outside the per- 
centages, the school might as well hire a com- 
puter coach. We're going to gamble, and 
we're going to play exciting football." 

It was Paterno's scrambling gambles that 
made for Penn State's fine 8-2 record last 
year as well as for one of the most stim- 
ulating seai-of-ihc- pants revivals of the sea- 
son. When the Lions lost their first game 
to a so-so Navy team 23-22, Paterno benched 
most of his senior Icttcrmcn, thrust eight 
cocky sophomores into his starting lineup 
and redesigned his defense. That did it: the 
Lions lost just once more, a valiant 1 7- IS 
effort against UCLA, and thus came within 
three points of having an undefeated sea- 
son. They compiled this streak of succes.ses 
despite the fact that their No. I linebacker, 
Mike Reid, and their best runner, Bob 
Campbell, spent most of the season recu- 
perating from surgery. "Who knows?" says 
Paterno, "if we hadn't lost to Navy, we 
might have been 2-8." 

There is no chance of any 2-8 nonsense 
this year, but Paterno is still no man to 
cling to the status quo. Even though he has 


14 first-stringers back, including those pes- 
ky sophomores and Campbell and Reid, 
Paterno spent much of his spring-practice 
time juggling and rcjuggling his lineups. The 
final result is that eight men will be in dif- 
ferent positions this fall. 

On the offense Paterno's major mission 
was to find replacements for Quarterback 
Tom Sherman and Split End Jack Curry, 
who holds every pass-receiving record at 
Penn State. Junior Chuck Burkhart, an all- 
but-untried understudy to Sherman last sea- 
son, will probably be Paterno's quarterback. 
Although Burkhart docs not have a strong 
arm, he was fairly impressive during spring 
sessions and completed 40 of 68 passes in 
his last two scrimmages. Paterno is the first 
to admit that Burkhart may be no more 
than adequate, saying, "He's not going to 
be any wonder quarterback, but he'll get 
the job done." 

There arc two men vying to replace Cur- 
ry. One is senior Leon Angcvinc, who was 
a defensive halfback much of last fall, and 
the other is sophomore Greg Eidmonds, a 
youngster who is blessed with fast reactions. 
The interior offensive line has been shaken 
up. partly to add speed and partly to till up 
the holes left by graduation losses. Dave 
Bradley has moved from guard to tackle to 
pair with <ohn Kulka, the only man in the 
interior line p]a)ing the same position he 
did last year. Dave Rakiecki, an ex-middle 
guard, and Gary Williams, formerly a tight 
end. are at the guards, and sophomore War- 
ren Kocgel will probably be at center. 

Naturally, Paicrno is worried about the 
lack of experience in several positions, hut 
one spot where there should be no problem 
of any kind is at tight end. That belongs to 
Ted Kwalick, the 6' 4', 230-pound All- 
America who can run 40 yards in 4.6 sec- 
onds. has hands so big that he cannot find 
gloves to fit them and is so much a master 


of his position that a Dallas Cowboy scout 
says flatly. '•Kwalick could start right now 
for almost any NFl. team there is." Last 
year Kwalick caught 33 passes for 563 yards 
and four touchdowns. If Burkhart can hit 
him frequently, Kwalick will improve on 
that record this season. 

Except for the quarterback, the Penn State 
backficld must be rated one of the best in 
the cojntry, although there is an enormous 
if: I'ullback Don Abbey, who was one of 
Paterno's sophomores last fall when he led 
the learn in scoring with 88 points, had a win- 
ter knee operation, missed all of spring prac- 
tice and is now in a wait-and-see condition 
as to whether his knee will hold up. If it 
docs. Abbey's explosive inside punch, his 
pass-catching talent and his placckicking 
ability will present Paterno w iih tremendous 
backficld versatility. Halfback Campbell is 
an old-fashioned triple-threat tailback with 
speed and open-field clusivcncss, and Char- 
lie Pittman, another of last year's whiz kids, 
is a good outside speedster as well as an 
able pass receiver. 

Of his defense. Paterno says. "We'll have 
more speed than last year, but it's not a big 
unit. In fact, it's the smallest 1 can remem- 
ber." It isn’t small, it's tiny. The front four. 
Tackles Jim Kates and Steve Smear and 
Ends Frank Spaziani and Lincoln Lippin- 
cott. average no more than 210 pounds, 
with Kates being the biggest at 225. But 
they arc scrappy, and if they should allow 
some holes now and then Penn State’s line- 
backers can plug them up. With the ex- 
ception of sophomore Jack Ham, all arc 
veterans. Mike Reid was back close to top 
form in the spring, and both Pete Johnson 
and Denny Onkotz, w ho intercepted six pas.s- 
cs in '67, look solid. The secondary, with 
Paul Johnson and Mike Smith, both ex-run- 
nmg backs, at the corners and Neal Smith 
at safety, seems to be considerably speedier 
than last year's. All three, however, will be 
playing unfantiliar positions. 

Although Joe Paterno could never be 
called a pessimist, he is aware of his team's 
weaknesses, the major one being the thin- 
ness of his reserves. The squad was hard 
hit by injuries in spring practice. "We have 
a depth problem everywhere ’’ Paterno says. 
"With our schedule we must be concerned 
how we'll hold up over 10 games— and right 
now. I'm worried." There are few patsies 
in Penn State's future, which includes UCLA, 
Miami, Army, West Virginia and Syracuse. 
Yet Paterno is a realist as well as a risker, 
and when all the doubts and ifs about his 
team have been discussed, he confides, "We 
really could be belter than last year." 

If that's true Joe Paterno may find him- 
self with yet another bowl game decision. 
Half the fascination of the moment w-ili lie 
watching to see if gambling Joe goes "oilt- 
side the percentages" again. The percentages 
are that he will. 
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Around mid-Oclobcr, about the time that 
.LA. the leaves arc tying gold and brown 
on the lawn in front of Paul W. Bryant 
Hall and on the shimmering new AstroTurf 
surface of the practice field, it will sudden* 
ly become apparent that Reconstruction 
returned, utterly unheralded and almost un- 
noticed, to Alabama in 1967. Yes, around 
mid-October when the Crimstsn Tide is un- 
beaten and really starting to roll, it will be- 
come ominously obvious that the wily old 
Bear in Tuscaloosa was doing a lot of se- 
cret rebuilding last year and that he man- 
aged to accomplish it without any damage 
to his 10-ycar record at Alabama, which in- 
cludes an 87-I4-7 mark, eight straight bowl 
appearances, nine consecutive years in the 
Top 10 and three national championships. 

Yes, the Tide was out last year, believe it 
or not, and Bear Bryant considers the 8-2-1 
count for the year to be no more than a mild- 
ly mediocre showing. Alabama's winning 
tradition was in residence, as usual, but in- 
stead of symbolizing one of those undeniably 
good teams that Bryant hatches so often, it 
concealed a squad that was ordinary. Quite 
a few teams could have rolled back the Tide 
last season. Florida State scored 37 points, 
more than any Bryant opponent ever, but 
s\i\J couVd only \ie. Clctnson missed by \3- 
10 and Auburn by 7-3, but both could have 
beaten Alabama. And LSU, a 7-6 loser be- 
cause an extra point went awry, certainly 
should have tied Alabama and probably 
should have won going away. So only Ten- 
nessee and Texas A&M's Cotton Bowl team 
managed to defeat Alabama in the Recon- 
struction era, and now the opportunity prob- 
ably is gone for the Tide’s opponents. As 
an Alabama assistant coach says, "Anybody 
who didn't beat us last year had better took 
out, because nohody is going to beat us this 
year." 

The Tide won’t be all that good this sea- 
son for there is still some rebuilding in the 
works, but Bryant thinks he has his best 
young players since 1961, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. 

As usual many of The Bear's most out- 
standing athletes arc defensive types. Br>- 
unt has masterminded nearly all of his best 
seasons by producing Just a little offense to 
go with a lot of defense. Last year Ala- 
bama's defense committed its most gro- 
tesque sins relatively early in the season 
while it was still learning. In the last four 
regularly scheduled games Tide defenders 
allowed exactly one touchdown. 

There arc seven starters back from that 
‘67 unit. The best of them, in Bryant's crit- 
ical view, is senior Mike Ford, a 6' 1*. 195- 
pound end who specializes in stripping a 
runner of his interference on sweeps and 
slants but who is also a spectacular pass rush- 
er. Over the years Alabama consistently has 
had good linebackers, all in the same mold- 
small, fast and aggressive. This year's arc 



no exception. The best of them is 200-pounJ 
senior Bob Childs. He will be supported by 
another senior, Mike Hall, 220, and soph- 
omore Mike Hand. 205. 

Another sophomore, Sam Gellcrstedt, a 
5' 8', 195-pounder, will be at middle guard 
and, if his showing in the finai spring game 
is any indication, he will be more than ad- 
equate. Three other veterans, Knd Billy 
Scroggins and Tackles Jim Duke and Ran- 
dy Barron, complete the Alabama front w all. 

Still, all is not guaranteed perfection in 
the Tide’s defense, for The Bear himself ad- 
mits, "A big weakness is our pass cover- 
age. We have to start there. If you don't 
have a pass defense, you're gonna get out- 
scored." Three of last year's starters in the 
defensive secondary are gone. Only Roser 
Wayne Owen is back. He will probably be 
surrounded by sophomore Buddy Seay and 
juniors Mike Dean and Donnie Sutton. 
However, if Mike Sasser, an impressive cor- 
ncrback in 1966, has recovered from a torn 
knee cartilage that kept him out all of last 
season, some of the defensive backficld pres- 
sure will be eased. 

Offensively, Alabama is going to be earth- 
bound for two good reasons, one sweet, 
the other sour; I ) The Tide has its best as- 
sortment of running backs in quite a while, 
and 2) there is hardly a passable quarter- 
back anywhere- Bryant spent an anxious 
spring try ing to find just a hint of the Na- 
math-Stablcr flair in two sophomores, Neb 
Hayden and Scott Hunter, but the flair isn't 
there so he will go with Joe Kelley, a se- 
nior who spent the last two years as Kenny 
Stablcr's so-so understudy. Kelley runs the 
ball well, but his arm is best used for fend- 
ing off tacklcrs. 

Tailback Tommy Wade, a 6' 2", 190- 
pound junior, looked strong in lale-season 
games last yetir. He had suffered a hairline 
wrist fracture and was not up to top form 


early, but Bryant expects much of him this 
season. Tailback Eddie Morgan, last year's 
leading rusher with 388 yards, is back and 
seems sharper after a good spring. The full- 
back may well be a sophomore, Phil Chaf- 
fin, with junior Pete Jilleba behind him. Also 
in reserve is a lanky sophomore halfback 
with good speed, Larry Helm, whose 6' 2', 
1 75-pound frame is not as fragile as the mea- 
surements imply. They all add up to a pow- 
erful Tide running game. How powerful? 
Alter last spring's final practice game, Bry- 
ant said, "Our backs weren't a.s good today 
as they have been. We had only five or six 
gOi’d runs today. We expect 15 or 16." 

In the line Tackles Paul Boschung, 210, 
a ‘67 starter, and Danny Ford. 195, who 
was switched from tight end, can be de- 
pended upon, but less familiar with their 
duties are the center, junior Richard Gram- 
mar, and the guards, Alvin Samples, a trans- 
fer from the defense, and junior Charley 
Ferguson. Dennis Dixon at tight end and 
Conrad Fowler at split end are both de- 
pendable receivers but, given Bryant's quar- 
terback situation, they could spend their 
time most profitably by ptilishing their blink- 
ing. The new flanker is an exciting soph- 
omore named George (I.onc) Ranagcr. He 
is talked about as Alabama's next Ray Per- 
kins or Dennis Homan, but the horrible sus- 
picion exists that the only way Alabama 
will be able to gel the ball to him is to have 
somebody carry ii. 

Bccaiisc of the nature of the offense and 
the strength of the defense, this is going to 
be an Alabama team chat won't gel na- 
tional headline attention for its zany quar- 
terbacks or its classic receivers. But the 
chances arc that it will be able to give Mis- 
sissippi the slip in the early going and come 
into the Tennessee game on October 19 un- 
defeated. And right then the SEC will find 
out if the Reconstruction era is really over. 



F or years even those who thought the 
Cherokee Strip was a burlesque rou- 
tine and the Six Civilized Nations was a 
De Gaulle description of the European Com- 
mon Market knew what a Sooner was. A 
ScKincr was something lean and fast that 
ran over you on its way to a solar-system 
record for consecutive victories, leaving 
painful cleat marks in the process. But even- 
tually the surrey lost its fringes, the Ado An- 
nies started saying "No" and Oklahoma 
began losing; six games, five games, a hor- 
rendous seven games. 

Then, abruptly last year. Oklahoma was 
O.K. again more than O.K. The Sooners 
won nine games, lost only to Texas (by 
two ps^ints) and picked flowery Tennessee's 
blossoms in the Orange Bowl, This is the 
season Oklahoma shows its revival was no 
one-time flirt with success. 

One reason is that Wonder Worm has 
turned. What Wonder W'orm has turned 
into is a fine quarterback. Small <6'. 174) 
and filled with flummery. Bob I Worm) W'ar- 
mack taunts opponents with long, lingering 
multiple fakes. He's slow and his passes flut- 
ter. but he led Oklahoma on touchdown 
drives of 68, 87 and 74 yards in the Orange 
Bowl and to more than one mile of gams 
on touchdown marches alone in the regular 
season. And, as sure as there is oil under 
the staichouse lawn. Warmack — who now 
varies his option plays with an occasional 
drop-back pass— w ill exceed last year's 1,136 
yards passing. 

One reason for this is the Sooners' most 
explosive weapon, Eddie Hinton, who es- 
corted 28 passes 427 yards last year and led 
the nation in punt returns the season be- 
fore. The quick Negro wingback, a special- 
education major who teaches retarded chil- 
dren, likes to tell the story that he devel- 
oped his speed during visits with relatives 
m the South by "running through the white 


section. Just the sound of your shoes hit- 
ting the pavement stimulates you." 

With Hinton. Oklahoma has Tailback 
Steve Owens, a hard runner who as a soph- 
omore and a substitute last year led the Big 
Eight in rushing with 808 yards and in scor- 
ing with 72 points. Tight End Steve Zabel, 
an excellent receiver (333 yards) and good 
blocker, looks even better as a junior, too. 
Another of last year's precocious sopho- 
mores, Ken Mendenhall, the guard respon- 
sible for the touchdown that beat Missouri 
7-0, cannot be hurl by his return to center, 
where he was Oklahoma Lineman of the 
Year in high school. 

In effect, the offense has nine of ! I start- 
ers back. Chuck Fairbanks will have his sa- 
murai operating from the same 1 formation 
as before but presumably doing it better. 
The line will be dependable, and Tackle 
Byron Bigby something more than that. At 
fullback. Mike Harper, good as he is, may 
be beaten out by a much-impro\cd junior, 
Rick Baldridge. 

The defense has seven of its 1 1 starters 
back. However, none of them is named 
Granville Liggins, which means the Sooners 
may have a slightly less inspired defense. 

As Fairbanks says, "The key to our be- 
ing a good team is our play at middle guard. 
If we gel c.xccptional play there, our small 
linebackers can be more effective." In the 
spring Fairbanks shifted Dick Paaso from 
defensive tackle into that gaping gap left 
by Liggins. So far the reviews for Paaso 
arc not exactly rave. "He can play it quite 
well." says Fairbanks and that isn't what 
they used to say about Granville. Indeed, 
Fairbanks is still hoping that Ken Davis, a 
junior-college transfer, will somehow trans- 
form himself into enough of a Liggins so 
that Paaso can return to tackle. 

Light though Oklahoma's linebackers arc 

Don Pfrimmer is 6', 185 and sophomore 


Steve Casteel, 6’ 3', 202 they arc strong 
and quick enough to compensate for most 
weaknesses in the line. The rest of the line- 
men — Tackle John Titsworth, End Jim Files 
and F.nd Randy Mcacham arc adequate. 
In addition, help may come from the mon- 
ster man, Gary Harper, who could go to a 
line position if sophomore Gary Chrisman 
shows he can handle Harper's spot. 

In the secondary, cool Steve Barrett runs 
on liquid oxygen instead of adrenalin, as 
befits a safely. "He stays in the buggy when 
the boss rears up," says one Oklahoman. 
A favorite campus talc tells of how Ste\e 
sat in the delivery room holding his wife's 
hand while their baby was born. She had 
to wake him up to go get something to cat. 
That, says Fairbanks, is the only mistake 
Barrett made all last year. 

Beyond the specifics. Oklahoma has two 
general problems that could undermine its 
national standing. First, the Sooners are 
rather thin below their top 25, and the law 
of averages suggests they cannot repeat last 
year's season in which they suffered almost 
no injuries. The talent is not as skimpy as 
Chuck Fairbanks likes to make out, but 
Oklahoma is no Purdue in depth this year. 
Second, there is the sudden resurrection of 
the Big Eight as a powerful, well-balanced 
conference. For years it had the worst 
record against outside competition of any 
major conference in the country, but it is 
now one of the toughest. Except for Okla- 
homa State and Kansas State — and both of 
them arc improving the rest of the Big 
Eight is almost dead-even. Times have 
changed since the mid-'50s when the Soon- 
ers were helped by breathers against some 
of the Big Eight's cream puffs w hile cn route 
to their spectacular victory streak. 

As far as Fairbanks is concerned, these 
factors will merely make it a little harder 
for him to implement his philosophy of life 
this year, "Winning," he said recently in 
his office, as he unwrapped a stick of grape 
gum with extreme deliberation and then 
chomped down on it hard, "is what life is 
about." There is a flatness to his eye and a 
bite to his tone that discourages any re- 
buttal. So docs a fuzzy football lettered "Big 
8 Champions" and an orange-filled trophy 
captured at the >ou-know-which bowl last 
New Year's Day. 

Things have been going so well for the 
Sooners recently that even the luck of mas- 
cot Kirkc Kickingbird, the Kiowa law stu- 
dent who docs war dances, is improving. It 
was about lime. Before 1967 Kickingbird, 
whose great-great grandfather signed a con- 
troversial treaty with the U.S. that gave most 
of Oklahoma (u (he white man, had lucked 
the Sooners into their worst seasons in 
years. He once did a rain dunce at the Ok- 
lahoma pavilion at the W'orld's Fair. It 
was followed by a sLx-monlh drought. 
The Oklahoma drought is over now. 
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Put- on No. 1 : Monsfields look two or 
even three times more expensive thon 
they reolly ore. Put-on No. 2: Put 
them on and see how weirthey suit the 
mon who’s going places fast. 
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group shown here. Mansfields moke 
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The team may still be spellbound and The Great Pumpkin still aglow 


D ec Andros is a large Jiggly man Nvith a 
round face, cherubic chin and sharp, 
pointed nose. When he smiles, wh'ch is of- 
ten these days, his eyes crinkle and his face 
kx>ks even rounder. He was christened De- 
mosthenes Konstundies Andrecopolous by 
his Creek parents, but he changed his name 
because ‘'even I couldn't spell it." Under 
any name, Andros would attract attention, 
in part because of his penchant for orange - 
Oregon State orange, of course. Andrcco- 
polous (the name has to be tried once for 
si/e) leads his team onto the field fur a 
game dressed in an orange sport jacket, 
orange socks, orange-and-black shoes and 
an orange-and-black-striped lie. His car is 
orange, his desk is orange, his bathroom is 
orange. Naturally, he has been nicknamed 
The Great Pumpkin. 

If Andros is colorful, his football is not. 
He views the forward pass as an unnec- 
essary adjunct to the game, an attitude that 
pleases his quarterback. Steve Preece, who 
last season compiled the worst passing rec- 
ord on the West Coast: 47 completions in 
129 attempts, with 12 interceptions. "When 
we gel fancy." says Andros, "wc get be- 
hind." What he likes is disciplined ball con- 
trol with the fullback smashing up the mid- 
dle. halfbacks sweeping wide and the quar- 
terback running the option. Andros rates 
his linemen more on toughness than skill, 
reasoning that a hard-hitting player is skill- 
ful. He tells his players, "It's no sin to get 
bkK'ked, but it is a sin to sitiy blocked. Get 
yourself up off that ground like you're on 
hot coals. You can't play football on your 
knees." 

Andros' Beavers were on their knees last 
year after losing to Brigham Young ,11-13 
in their third game, but they got up in a 
hurry to surprise second-ranked Purdue 22- 
14 and then, two weeks later, tied UCLA 16- 
16 after the unbeaten Bruins had taken Pur- 
due's No. 2 ranking. Following that game. 
The Great Pumpkin roared, "We're tired 
of playing No. 2 teams. Bring on No. I." 
That was USC, and the next week Oregon 
Stale upset the mighty Trojans 3-0 in the 
mud at Corvallis before 41,194, the largest 
crowd ever to see an athletic event in the 
Slate of Oregon. “That really warmed my 
heart." recalls Andros, whose Beavers went 
on to a 7-2-1 record. 

Since then the excitement has been grow- 
ing in Corvallis, a normally placid city of 
35,000 (including the 14.000 enrolled at 
OSU) about 90 miles south of Portland in 
Benton County . which is so Republican that 
Alf Landon won there in 1936. Parker Sta- 
dium on the picturesque OSU campus has 
been enlarged from 33.000 to 41,000 scats 
and, unlike most schools where expansion 
means more paying fans, the number of 
scats reserved for students has been increased 
from 5,500 to 9,000. 

What prompts this season's optimism is 


the presence of 36 Icttcrmcn. including 14 
of 22 starters. Eight of these regulars arc of- 
fensive players, including the entire backficld 
that accounted for 2,.389 yards to lead the 
Pacific Eight in rushing in 1967. 

There is neither raz/le nor da/./le about 
the Oregon State offense, but sooner or lat- 
er it tends to get to the end zone. It op- 
erates from a T with balanced and unbal- 
anced lines and occasionally an I or a slut 
formation. This fall some pro offenses will 
be used just to confuse the opposition. 

Quarterback Preece spent a hard spring 
trying to improve his passing, but he could 
hardly improve on the .split-second liming 
that makes his work on the option play a 
thing of beauty. Preece knows exactly when 
to pitch out and when to keep the ball, and 
w hen he docs keep it he runs scry well. Half- 
hacks Don Summers and Hilly Main han- 
dle the sweeps smoothly. In case all else 
fails and Preece decides to risk a pass or 
two, he will have a good receiver in Split 
End Roger Canllon or sophomore Mike 
Bibcr. who might beat out Camion. 

The big man. quite literally, in the OSU 
attack is Fullback Bill Enyart — they call him 
Earthquake — a 2.30-pound former lineback- 
er who defected into the ranks of line bust- 
er. Enyart, a humanities major who has an 
excellent 3.81 academic average, tremored 
his way to 851 yards and eight touchdowns 
in 1967 and lost yardage only once in 201 
carries. Andros says. "Everybody knows he 
is going to get the ball in tough situations, 
but what they don't know is which side 
he's going to hit.” .As befits a mover of 
men, Enyart is confident. "This is our year," 
he says. '‘I smell roses." 

The offensive line is experienced, with Cen- 
ter John Didion, a 240-pounder, leading the 
way. With him are Roger Stalick and Kent 
Scott at the tackles, Clyde Smith and Rocky 
Rasley at the guards and Nick Rogers, who 


moved over from defensive tackle to play 
at tight end. 

Though it is certain to lose Tackle Jess 
Lew is to the Olympics - he is a wrestler, as 
Purdue, UCLA and USC can attest -the 
Oregon -State defense is strong, especially 
in the middle w here Jon Sandstrom and 250- 
pound. 6' 7' Bill Nelson take up a lot of 
space at the guards. Sandstrom was an All- 
America last year, and Nelson is nearly that 
gtxid. Tackle Ron Bolcy is the only other 
returning starter up front, and Andros has 
had to make some position switches to Hll 
the gaps. Jerry BcIchcr, a running back, is 
at end, while Mike Fwne. who played end, 
has been moved to linebacker to team up 
with holdover Mike Groff. 

If there is unrest in Miidvilic, as opposing 
coaches have called the Beavers' home 
ground, it concerns the pass defense. Andros 
docs not like it when the other team throws 
the ball, either. OSU gave up 1 58 yards per 
game to opposition passers last season and it 
has the same defenders returning: Larry 
Rich, Charlie Olds and Don Whitney. 

Because this team is so experienced, it 
may be able to avoid a problem that has ham- 
pered the Beavers for Andros' three years — 
a slow' start. During this period the team 
has compiled a 5-9 early-seuson record and 
a late-season record of 14-1- 1 . "W e've stayed 
up a lot of nights try ing to figure out why,” 
says Andros. In addition, the Beavers will 
be confronted with a diniciiliy that they 
are not accustomed to. With the Year of 
the Upset behind them, they won't be able 
to sneak up on any unwary foes. 

"We'd better screw our heads on right, 
because it's harder to stay on lop than get 
there,” says Andros. 

Last year OSU was a Cinderella team 
with a pumpkin for a coach. This year Cin- 
derella is gone, but the pumpkin may still 
be magic. 

CONTINUED 
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There's no reason to risk a pass 
when you've got a run at the title 

F riday ni^hl in dimniown Columbus ^as 
always a gas before an OSU game, 
bin those helium-tilled carnivals of school 
spirit and civic vicstruction that used to lev- 
itate High Street and irritate local merchants 
have gone the way of the raided panly. Ho- 
telkeepers don't even bother to IsKk up the 
lobby furniture anymore, and the talk in 
Ohio Slate hangouts like the Thirsty I and 
Crazy Eye is about the backward drift of 
society rather than the wayward fortune of 
OSU ftHnball. Oh. the kids do get excited 
now and then. For example, last spring .^4 
of them were arrested after they invaded 
an administration building and held an un- 
easy university \ ice-president hostage for six 
hours. Recently a coed set fire to a brand- 
new 22-story dormitory, and that led to a 
noisy campus demonstration over sterner 
fire-prevention measures. .\nd. to the de- 
light of OSU's antiwar population, a young 
professor tore up his draft card before his 
class one day in April. 

The spirit of emotion and stimulation has. 
unfortunately, not spread to f(H)iball. One 
reason could be that, because of the school’s 
mighty building boom. Woody Hayes has 
had to move his practices from an easily ac- 
cessible mid-campus point to Siberian istv 
lalion in a far-olT corner of university prop- 


erty. Another could be that the Buckeyes 
have not won a Big Ten championship since 
1961. Nevertheless, Ohioans do have a Pav- 
lovian tendency to file into OSU's 81,000- 
seat stadium every Saturday, and this year, 
although almost everyone seems woefully 
unaware of it, W'oody Hayes just might be 
about to please these habitual crowds with 
his best team in a decade. 

There arc 13 starters returning from last 
year's learn, one that had a disappointing 6- 
3 record but which finished by winning five 
of its last six. Hayes also has an unusually 
strong group of sophomores coming up, and 
as many as 10 of them could be first-siring- 
ers this season. Whether there is a Big Ten 
title abloom among all that talent, young 
and old, will probably come starkly clear 
early in the season, on October 12. to be 
exact, when the Buckeyes play Purdue. 
Hayes is still smoldering over the 41 -6 past- 
ing his team t«x>k from the Boilermakers in 
1967, the worst day in his 18 years at OSU. 
"Never," he says, "have I had a team beat- 
en so thoroughly or so badly." If. by some 
combination of pluck and luck, the Buck- 
eyes defeat Purdue, they would have fairly 
easy sailing toward a Big len title because 
they do not play either Indiana or Min- 
nesota, two of the conference's best. 

Although a stony defense is still Hayes's 
idea of a perfect football foundation, he 
has a good offensive superstructure, includ- 
ing a surfeit of hackticid men. If he wished, 
fluyes could platoon two full back fields and 
still have enough runners left over to han- 
dle broken-field rescue missions for besieged 
school administrators. 

First, the veterans. Quarterback Bill Long 
was a starter for two years, and despite 
Wtstvdy's aversion to the forward pass he 
completed plenty of them. Dave Brungard. 
a '67 regular as a sophomore, can play both 
halfback positions, and there arc two sea- 
soned fullbacks, Jim Otis and Paul Huff. 
Along with returning Halfback Ray Gil- 
lian. these veterans totaled l,5(X) OSU yards 
lust fall. 

Nevertheless, all of them are in danger 
of being replaced by sophomores. The most 
important of the newcomers is Rex Kern, a 
red-haired quarterback of modest size <6'. 
185 pounds! who has probably won Long's 
starting job. Kern is no more than an ad- 
equate passer and is not terribly fast, but 
he runs OSU's option roll-outs with enor- 
mous verve and authority and once he is in 
an open field he moves with a deception 
that is far more effective than raw speed. 
He is intelligent enough so that Hayes may 
even let him call his own plays now and 
then, and he has a knack for inspiring his 
teammates. "There is never any doubt in 
Rex's mind that he can do anything," says 
one assistant OSU coach, "and that alti- 
tude seems to carry over to the rest of the 
team." WiKHiy Hayes himself is willing to 


pay full tribute to young Kern. "He is," 
says Woody, "the best quarterback prospect 
we've had since Tom Matte." 

After Kern, the rest of the rvxvkie back- 
field can be described in the usual press-re- 
lease superlatives. Flashiest and fastest: 
Halfback Lcophus Hayden, 205. who docs 
the 100 in 9.7. Steadiest and strongest: John 
Brockingion, 215, who can play either full- 
back or halfback and is odds-on to start at 
one of those positions. Most versatile: Lar- 
ry Zclina, who can play at either halfback, 
has the hands and moves to be a fine flank- 
er and also punts and placekicks. So deep 
and diversified is OSU's backficld that 
Hayes, long an adviKuie of the battering- 
ram approach, says. "We'll do more things 
than we've ever done." Even more passing'.’ 
"I'd be an idiot to try that with the backs 
we've got," growls Hayes. "But. by God, 
we're going to run at people." 

The offensive line should fulfill the de- 
mands made on it. Tackles Dave F'olev and 
Rufus Mayes, each 6' 5' and 250 pounds, 
rank with the best in the Big Ten. Mayes 
has performed at tight end for the past two 
seasons but tackle is his natural position. 
There is talk among OSU coaches that he 
might make All-America in his first varsity 
year at that sptn. The light end will be soph- 
omore Diek Kuhn and the split end will be 
Jan White, a rookie who was the high schwl 
hurdling champion of Pennsylvania. Two 
'67 starters, Guard Alan Jack. 220 pounds, 
and Center John Muhiback, only 195, will 
hold (he middle of (he line, along with ei- 
ther Dave Cheney, a sophomore, or Tom 
Backhus, a '67 reserve. 

And the defense'.’ Woody is a man who 
has spent most of his career specializing in 
splendid defensive units, and like Bear Bry- 
ant he is formidably optimistic this season 
as he observes; "These arc the best boys 
we've ever had.” Four starters w ill be soph- 
omores. including Jack Tatum, a 215'pound 
high school All-America fullback from Pas- 
saic. N.J. who enjoys his new cornerback 
posiiion; Deep Backs Tim Anderson and 
Mike Sensibaugh, and Middle Guard Jim 
Stillwagon, who beat out regular Vic Stoi- 
tlemycr. The rest of the defense returns 
from last year's first siring. Dave Whitfield 
and Nick Roman will be the ends. Brad 
Nielsen and Paul Schmidlin the tackles, 
Dirk Worden and Mark Sticr the lineback- 
ers, and Ted Provost, who intercepted seven 
passes last year, will he at one of the half- 
back posts. 

The best measure of his team is that 
W»K»dy Hayes is not even pretending it won't 
he hard to beat, "You're darn right, we're 
a Big Ten contender, and a strong one,” he 
says. Along about midscason Columbus ho- 
tels may start kx-king up the lobby fur- 
niture again. The problems of society as 
seen through the Crazy Eye might have to 
wait until winter. 
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Fanny. Some people 
still think a Diners Club Card 
is iust for beautiful meals. 

You can jet over to the French Alps on a Diners 
Card. And climb a mountain. 

You can charge the plane tickets. The car waiting 
for you at the airport. The gas and oil. The bed 
at the hotel. 


The gifts youTl bring home for the kids. 

And if home is St. Louis or Winnipeg or anywhere 
else, a Diners Card is still all the credit you need. 


You can use it to charge more things at more places 
in more countries than any other credit card. 


It's the most international credit card in the world. 
After all these years, one way or another, we're 
going to let people know you can do more than 
dine on a Diners Card. 

(P Maybe we shonld change oar name. 

Uie Diners/Fugaiy Travel lo lake care of your travel 
arraagemenis. Offices all over Ihe world. For a Diners Club 
Credit Card application, write: Diners Club, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York.N.Y. 10019. 



FLORIDA 


A bashful back and a pleasant schedule can furnish lots of Gator aid 


O ne day Iasi spring Larry Smith. Flor- 
ida's version of O. J. Simpson or 
Leroy Keyes, was having a bad time. The 
heat was enough to wither .Spanish moss, 
and Smith's helmet vsas killing him -it felt 
six sf/es too small. But none of this was as 
lough on Fullback Smith as the opposition 
he faced that day at Florida Field- a pho- 
tographer shooting publicity pictures. 

"C 'mon Larry, now you gotta lotik mean. 
If you don't l<H»k mean the picture won't 
he any gtxsd at all. Now, Larry, c'mon and 
erimace; like this, grrrrrrrrhhhhh!" 

So Smith, .s very polite, bashful, reserved 
young man. clutched a football under one 
arm, bent over and tried to scowl for what 
seemed like the l(H)[h time. Only he blushed 
again the ROTC guys watching from 
behind the fence in the end /one cracked up 
again and eventually the photographer 
settled for the only possible picture of Lar- 
ry Smith, one of him grinning. Partly be- 
cause of Smith and partly because of a benef- 
icent schedule, everybody associated with 
the University of Florida's football team 
can be excused for grinning -or perhaps 
even smirking for this could be the hap- 
piest year the Gators ever had. Florida is a 
much stronger team this season than last, 
when it won six of 10 games, and its sched- 
ule is considerably weaker, a combination 
of events that led SEC coaches in the spring 
to pick Florida as a co-fasoritc with Ala- 
bama for the conference title. 

Though no coach would ever confess it, 
a schedule that cun duck and dodge is at 
least as valuable as a halfback who can do 
the same. Following the opener with Air 
Force, Florida plays Fksrida State, Missis- 
sippi State. Tulane. North Carolina and Van- 
derbilt. If it can win its annual grudge match 
with Florida State in Tallahassee, Florida 
would almost certainly come into the Au- 
burn game on November 2 unbeaten. After 
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Auburn comes Georgia, then weak Ken- 
tucky and nonconfcrcnce Miami. "It looks 
like all wc have to do to win the SEC is 
beat Auburn and Georgia," says Coach Ray 
Graves. He is right, but he has to win those 
two with a team that is probably not the 
SEC's best, so it won't be all that breezy a 
season. 

Silver-haired and heavy-set. Graves has 
an eight-year record of 55-27-2. He has had 
four bt>wl teams and six All-Americas, in- 
cluding the 1966 Heisman Trophy winner, 
•Steve Spurrier. But it is this year that he 
has his big chance. 

The pivotal man for Graves is going to 
be grinning Larry Smith. He is big (6' 4'. 
221 land fast (9.8 in the 100 1 . In a year with- 
out O. J. Simpson and Leroy Keyes he would 
surely be the finest runner in the country. 
He would be the hrsl ballcarrier picked in 
the pro draft, and he would sign for the 
most money of any pro draft choice. His tal- 
ents arc manifold, and he feasts on com- 
petition. 

Called Stampede by his letimmatcs. Smith 
has run for I.A83 yards and 16 touchdowns 
in two years. He broke open the l%7 Orange 
Bviw I game against Georgia Tech w ith a 94- 
yard run. This fall, playing fullback (a bet- 
ter position from which to make All-Amer- 
ica because Keyes and Simpson are playing 
halfback), he will carry the ball 20 to 25 
times a game. In passing situations, how- 
ever, he will be moved out to flanker. "He 
is our best player anywhere we put him," 
says Graves, "and he is awfully hard to 
bring down when he catches a pass in the 
open field." 

Smith is a nationally known factor in F lor- 
ida fcxMball, but he is hardly the vole rea- 
son for Gator optimism. There is the mat- 
ter of quarterbacks. To listen to SEC coach- 
es this year, a spiral is nature's must beau- 
tiful shape and the one least seen. Centers 


all over the conference arc looking buck be- 
tween their legs and not finding anybody 
to hand the ball to. No quarterbacks. But 
Florida has one. No. Florida has two. When 
Jack Hckdahl, a good passer, broke his leg 
in the third game last year. Larry Rent/, a 
defensive halfback who is built like a soda 
straw 16’ 2' and 1 58), came over to offense 
and finished out (he season. Renlz, a deft 
runner and gix^d passer, did so well that he 
is the No. I quarterback this fall, with Eck- 
dahl m reserve. "They arc both talented 
boys," says Graves, ignoring the envy such 
remarks cause elsewhere. 

Rent/ should be better than last year, 
but Florida's full-ihrottlc offensive style is 
going to be hurt by the loss of Richard 
Trapp at flanker, who will be replaced by 
junior Guy McTheny. The Gators w ill throw 
less and run more, the more being Smith, 
Smith, Smith and Smith. 

Leading Smith's blocking will be a high- 
ly capable offensive line. Guard Guy Den- 
nis. AII-SF.C for two years, and massive, 
260-poiind Jim (Punjab) Yarbrough at right 
end set the tone. An able receiver and what 
a target to throw to - Yarbrough can blix'k 
like a lineman on running plays. Two soph- 
omores may also excel. One is Tackle Jim 
Kiley. who beat out a two-year regular 
for a starting position; the other is Ted 
Hager, who runs the 40-yaTd dash in 4.4. 
the fastest ever at Florida. He will play 
split end if he is not needed in the de- 
fensive buckfield. Indeed, he may end up 
playing both positions. 

The offense is gtx>d. but Graves is proud- 
est of his defense. "I'll be very surprised if 
this isn't the strongest defensive team we've 
ever had." he says. 

Middle Guard Bill Dorsey, one of the best 
at his position in the SEC, claims Florida's 
defensive linemen can outrun most of the 
backs, "and believe me ihivse backs can 
run.” Dorsey will be flanked by two stern 
linebackers, sophomore Mike Kelley and 
David Mann. The line, led by Tackle Jiin 
Hadley, is sound, and Halfback Steve Tan- 
nen, who picked off four enemy passes last 
year, returns with Ted Hager. But all is 
not so safe at safety, where two former cor- 
nerbaeks, Mark Ely and .Skip Albury. are 
trying to learn the hazaird of being the Last 
line of defense. Their main hope may be 
that most of this year's SEC quarterbacks 
can't throw the ball that far. 

Florida will measure this season by the 
outcome of four games— Florida State. Au- 
burn, Georgia and Miami. These arc al- 
ways hard-fought blood-lettings decided by 
scam margins -and often in the final min- 
utes. Last year Florida won hut one of the 
four games and finished 6-4. This season 
the Gators should split the four games. If 
they win the right two, it will mean Flor- 
ida's first SEC championship and big-grin 
lime at Gainesville. 


CONTINUED 


If low bidder had built Monticello, 
would it still mark the genius 
of Jefferson? 



We wonder. Overemphasis on price can 
favor second-rate products. 

Happily, in air conditioning, where owning 
and operating costs are so important, most 
buyers recognize the value of Carrier quality. 

Value is the big reason why more people 
put their confidence in Carrier than in any 
other make. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company 





Y ou know whui you do, don't you, when 
a Texas Aggie throws a hand grenade? 
Sure. You pull out the pin and throw it 
back. This is the kind of thing that cir- 
culates around Texas— Aggie jokes, as op- 
posed to Polish jokes in Chicago. Italian 
jokes in New York and Samoan jokes in 
Honolulu, or course, the Aggies don't think 
they are any funnier than the Poles, the Ital- 
ians and the Samoans do, but because A&M 
is a military-oriented school stuck otT in a 
part of the state that nobody likes to drise 
through and because there is not much for 
Aggies to do in College Station except try 
to remember what girls look like, they were 
foredoomed to hear a lot of jokes about 
themselves. 

Last year, with a joke of a football team 
that even the .Aggies had a hard time bclies- 
ing. A&M almost made Texans stop laugh* 
mg when it won the Southwest Conference 
championship and then upset Alabama in 
the Colton D<'iwl. Virtually that same team 
is buck for Coach Gene Stallings this sea- 
son. and it is so lulenied that it might not 
have to rely on the wild plays that some- 
how carried it through 1967, 

.A&M is the kind of place best described 
by an Aggie, so listen now to a young man 
named Billy F^obbs, who started out un- 
happy in College Station and became an All- 
America linebacker last season: "There is 
just nothing to do, and my first year I didn't 
think ] would be able to stand it. But it slow- 
ly gels to you. Here's what happens. We 
lost our first four games, and we had been 
picked high. So we're big flops. But the 
night before the Texas Tech game, when 
we're 0 and 4. the students hold a pep rally 
in the pouring rain. They kept it up for an 
hour. An hour in the rain for a losing team! 
You respond to that. You find a love, a spe- 
cial feeling, for the place.’* 

Hobbs's love, and that of several other 


Aggies, was helped along the following day 
when Quarterback Edd Vlargell ran 1 5 yards 
for a touchdown on the last play of the 
game to get A&M its first victory. 

Once the Aggies discovered they could 
make the big play, they kept it up. Hobbs 
intercepted a pass and ran 100 yvirds for a 
score against TCU. Hargett threw an 80- 
yard pass to Flanker Bob Long to whip 
Texas. And before anyone knew it, A&M 
had won its first championship (with a 6-4 
record, of all things) in 10 years, or since 
young .Stallings himself was a player for his 
old tutor. Bear Bryant. 

All the wonder makers arc back. They in- 
clude Hobbs and Hargett, whom Arkansas' 
Frank Broyles calls "one of the two best 
quarterbacks in the nation, along with Ter- 
ry Hanratly ." This may seem like high praise 
for a quarterback who is slightly under six 
feel and ssimctimes hs>hhlcs around on a 
bud knee. But he has proved that he has 
more than a strong, accurate ami. CshiI, 
ever cool, he is a fine thinker, surprising run- 
ner and a young leader who has the rare 
goott sense to keep foisting off the credit 
on others. "The defense will win for us this 
year," he says. "They ’ll keep giving us the 
ball at midfield." Indeed, Hargett has draw n 
raves from almost every coach who has seen 
him. Says Bo Hagan of Rice; "He made 
the big play for them all year. The great im- 
promptu play. Time after time he would go 
back on third-and-long and we would have 
him boxed in and yet he'd make the play. 
He beat us." 

Also back from '67 are Flulfbuck Larry 
Stegeni, Tackle Rolf Krueger and Boh Long 
- a fascinating athlete who is an All-SWC 
baseball ccnlcrficlder, plays par golf and 
caught eight scoring passes for the football 
team last season — and Safely Tommy Max- 
well. In all, seven offensive starters and 10 
defensive regulars return. In short, it is a 


loaded team, but one with something else 
that many teams don't have— confidence. 

Texas' Darrell Royal was talking about 
this aspect of the Aggies recently. "They’re 
like we used to be," he said. "You make 
those big plays and you start winning, and 
so you get to thinking you're good, wheth- 
er you really arc or not. You knou' you’re 
gonna w in a football game even when you're 
behind. They did it last year, and now they 
have a lot of folks back and nobody is 
going to beat them easily." 

Stallings agrees that he has a few players 
of extraordinary quality, but he worries 
about what will happen if any of them gels 
hurl. There is no depth at A&M, he claims. 
There is only one Hargett, one Long, one 
Hobbs, one Slcgenl, and so on, as he lists 
the players who were mainly responsible 
for his shocking 20-16 upset over Alabama 
on New Year's Day, giving A&M a victory- 
streak of seven in a row. 

"Weean be an improved team," says Stal- 
lings. "And if we're not, I'll be disappointed. 
If wc'rc a great team, it will be because the 
quarterback has a great year and doesn't 
throw many interceptions." 

Hargett shouldn't do that (he had seven 
passes imerccp(cd last year), largely because 
he will have Long, Stcgcni and, at times. 
Tommy Maxwell, out there catching. Max- 
well. an All-Southwest safely, cKcasionally 
comes in to add his speed and hands to the 
offense at split end. "I have him on de- 
fense because I happen to need a safety 
worse than I need a receiver," says Stal- 
lings. Hargett prefers throwing to Long. 
"He doesn't run patterns," says the quar- 
terback. "I just look for an open spot and 
throw because that's where he'll be." 

On defense it is not so easy to tell where 
Billy Hobbs is. He is everywhere, literally, 
fighting off teammates like 240-pound Rolf 
Krueger to make tackles, Hobbs not only 
covers sideline to sideline against running 
plays, he intercepts passes, seven of them 
last season when the Aggies stole opposition 
throws 27 times. 

A&M will have the most proved defense 
in the Southwest as well as the surest of- 
fense if everyone stays well, and Stallings 
knows he will need both when he looks at 
a -.chcdulc that includes not only Texas but 
LSG and Florida Slate, all aw ay from home. 

Success seems to come in spurts at A&M. 
Back in 1939 John Kimbrough started the 
Aggies on a three-year stretch in which they 
won 29 games and lost only three. After a 
drought of 14 years, John David Crow ar- 
rived and led A&M to three years of pros- 
perity. Now, 1 1 years after that, the Aggies 
are winning again. It is like the big sign in 
Gene .Stallings' office says: maki somi- 
tHISti ItAPPIN. 

A&M already has. If the Aggies keep it 
up another year, the only guys making jokes 
will be the Aggies. 


CONTINUED 
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WATERPROOF 

BOURBON 


Antique has a lot going For it. Rare/ 
rewarding aroma you can’t drown by 
mixing. Rich, nutty Flavor that 
won't be watered down. That’s why 
WatcrprooF Bourbon is a source 
so much pleasure compared to the 
you ought to tap it. 


ANTIQUE. ..undiluted pleasure 


Dacron: 

Country-style. 



HATHAWAY says why keep the country look down on the farm? 
Here’s their famous oxford button-down in a colorful country 

check that does great things for business suit or 
blazer! And it’s a durable press shirt of 
65% Dacron* pol yester. 35 %_cQtton. 
Which wrinkles not— nor wilts. 

And it’s ready to put on right out of 
the dryer. About $10.50 
in top fall colors. For a store near 
you, dial this special number: 

(800) 243-1890, toll-free, 
in Connecticut. call collect: 853-3600. 
Ask for a Hathaway shirt with “ Dacron’ ’ . 
You’ll likethe way you look. 

Ou Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, 
not fabrics or clothes. 


Better things for better living 
. through chemistry 


S olid is the word for Nebraska. Solid 
GtHl-fearing farmers. Solid Republi- 
can politics. Solid spine-jarring football. 
Solid red is the color scheme of the Uni- 
versity's Memorial Stadium on Model T 
Street in Lincoln and solid sellout is what 
its 64,000 seat.s are this fall. That's Nebras- 
ka. and, of course, bkxtky, amiable Bob 
Devaney, his consistent coaching record and 
his no-nonsense approach to football are 
as solidly appropriate there as putting the 
silo next to the barn. 

With a 51-9-0 record, live bowl games 
and four Rig Light championships in his 
six years at Nebraska, Devaney has achieved 
just what his neighbors like most sound, 
down-to-earth success that can be measured 
without a lot of fancy rationalisations. As 
a coach, Devaney is dependable and respon- 
sible and not given to flighty ups and downs: 
he has never won fewer than six games at 
Nebraska and he has never kvst an assistant 
coach- As a tactician, he honors the writ of 
conservatism that has served so long as both 
the muse and the muscle of Cornhusker 
teams. 

Devaney still operates the kind of team 
that puts all of its backs through bkKking 
drills first, and only after stressing those 
skills turns to the more exciting matters of 
running and passing. When Bob Devaney 
talks about offense, one could not for a 
moment mistake him for a student of the 
flea-flicker school. 

■'We haven't had a lot of speed in our 
backtield, but our backs have been sound 
football players," he says. "They bliKk well 
and run tough. W'c tend not to have star 
backs. .All of our All-Americas, except one 
second-string choice, have been linemen. 
That's because our olTcnse is such that no 
one back carries the ball much." So the em- 
phasis at Nebraska is on the usually joyless 
jobs in the line. As Assistant Coach Carl Scl- 
mer says, "It's hard to encourage a kid to 
play in the offensive line sometimes. It takes 
u certain thick-skinned, determined, unself- 
ish kind. But here we try to give linemen a 
bigger share of the glory." 

This plowman's philosophy of football 
docs not unfailingly deliver championships. 
Last season's stvso 6-4 record and second di- 
vision Big Light finish added up to the worst 
season Devaney has ever had. One reason 
was that Nebraska's towering young quar- 
terback, Lrank Patrick, who stretches a rel- 
atively meager 210 pounds over 6' 7', de- 
veloped a tendency to throw the ball to the 
other team. This happened no less than M 
limes. Another source of woe was a back- 
field that was fumble prone. Nebraska played 
drop-the-pigskin 46 times in 1967. Never- 
theless. the Cornhuskers were a typically 
strong Devaney team and their defense was 
No. I in the nation, allowing only 158 yards 
a game. 

This year Nebraska has 27 leltermen re- 


turning, nine of them defensive starters and 
another nine first-stringers from the offense. 
Last year Devaney tinkered u bit with an I 
formation, which he plans to use again this 
season, along with a sampling of pro sets. 

The development of Patrick will be the 
major factor in determining the success of 
the offense this fall, and the issue is still in 
doubt. A prcdenlal student from Derry, Pa. 
and a young man of much charm and poise, 
Patrick is delighted with the ways of Ne- 
braska. "People here arc so different from 
the Last," he says. "They're always happy 
lo talk to you. Back home you can't even 
ask directions without buying gas." 

Friendly though they may be to him, Ne- 
braskans will be even kinder if Patrick cures 
his interception habit and learns some duck- 
and-dodge tactics to elude onrushing line- 
men instead of trying to stoically survive 
like a tall statue besieged by pigeons. He 
has never been effective on run-option plays 
and still is not a threat in that situation. 
But he is a line passer when not lobbing 
the ball off-balance. Last season he com- 
pleted 1 16 of 23.f for an impressive 1,449- 
yard total, much of it despite the fact he 
was throwing in what Devaney calls "des- 
peration situations, " meaning third down 
with more than four yards to go. 

The rest of the backficid should be good. 
Halfback J«>e Orduna, who was renowned 
as Omaha Central High School's best back 
since Gale Sayers, gained 457 yards rush- 
ing last year, and his long kicking strides 
when he hits an open tield are a replica of 
Sayer.s' style. But Orduna led the Cornhusk- 
ers in fumbles last season, and even though 
he usually lost the ball only because he strug- 
gled so fiercely to break tackles, it is a flaw 
that must be corrected. At fullback is Dick 
Davis, a senior who is a strong punter, an 
able blixrkcr and a punishing runner. He 
docs the KH) in 10 flat and was All-Big 
Eight last year, but he unfortunately seemed 
overweight and somewhat listless in spring 
practice. If Davis docs not revive this fall, 
Devaney will have to go with either of two 
sophomores, Phil Vassar or Dan Schneiss. 
Neither seems quite ready yet, but Schneiss 
has been tagged as having gixxl potential. 
At flanker is Larry Frost, a junior, and at 
split end is either Tom Penney, a '67 start- 
cr.orGuy Ingles, amidget by Nebraska stan- 
dards. Ingles is listed on the program at 5' 
10' and 160 pounds, but he makes it a 
habit never to weigh himself before strang- 
ers, and knowing Nebraskans recall that he 
scarcely scaled 145 in high school. Although 
he is neither particularly fust nor rugged, 
he manages to sneak into the open frequent- 
ly and he can catch anything that gets down 
to his level. The rest of the offensive line- 
men are thoroughly experienced and their 
bkveking during spring practice was unusu- 
ally impressive. 

What about that No. 1 defense of 1967? 



NEBRASKA 

Once more the only question is, 
will slow and steady win the race? 

Well, it is not without some holes in 1968, 
most notably the enormous gap left in the 
middle by two-time All- America Wayne 
Meylan. Devaney is convinced that he has 
at least an adequate replacement in either 
Tom Linstrolh. 227 pounds, or Bill Horn- 
bachcr. 203. but neither is a Meylan. The 
tackles, too, will leave something to be de- 
sired. at least in the early gantes. At the 
ends will be Mike Wynn. 6' 5' and 223. 
and Mike .Avolio. 6‘2' and 216, both of 
whom were starters most of last season. Ne- 
braska's linebucking should be strong. Ken 
Ceddes. a graduate of Boys Town, starred 
as u sophomore when he seemed to cover 
the whole held and got in on 69 tackles. 
And both Adrian Fiala and Dan Kob/a 
arc better than average. 

The Cornhuskers' 1967 secondary gave 
up a scant 901 yards passing, and three of 
those four starters are back, namely, Cor- 
nerbacks Jim Hawkins and Al Larson and 
.Safety Dana Stephenson. The newcomer 
is Randy Reeves, a junior who played 
some last season, too. 

One final addition to the Nebraska squad 
could be especially important to a team that 
will depend a lot on defense and sweat to 
gel ihrough many low-scoring games. This 
is a placekickcr. sophomore Paul Rogers, 
who booted two in the spring game from 
37 and 49 yards out. 

The Cornhuskers of 1968 arc going to be 
strong but rather colorless, nigged but rath- 
er predictable, effective but conservative. 
All of which is just the kind of football 
that brings Nebraskans roaring to their feet. 

COMTINUCD 
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O il. deep deep is ihe d^^l^u^t ihal man 
can harbor for man. What else can 
explain (he lack of graliliidc displa\ed b\ 
(ieorgia aihletic officials at the recent news 
(hat Tennessee was going to estreme pains 
and expense to have ready for ns nation- 
ally televised season opener against Cieorgia 
next week a flawless field of synthetic grass 
called larlan Turf’ A S200,0C0 product of 
the 3M C ompany, the nongrass will neither 
rip nor gouge nor gise way to dandelions. 
Of course, it has to he played on with spe- 
cial MKccr-iypc shoes and it dtKs lake u lit- 
tle more getting used to than the normal 
combination of Bermuda, bent, rye and crab 
that football players arc accustomed to dig- 
ging out of their deals and teeth. In ad- 
dition, Cieorgia knows all about phony grass 
hccause it went marching olT to Houston 
just a year ago and got into u scason-spoil- 
ing upset on some stuff called AsiroTurf. 
Hut could Cieorgia seriously think that the 
Vols would go to all this (rouble just to 
have u little advantage over (he Bulldogs, 
as well as other people like .Alabama and 
UCLA, who arc also going to be visiting 
Neyland Stadium in Knoxville ihis season? 
Yes indeed. 

"This larlan Turf may or may not be a 
grand product," huffs Cieorgia Athletic Di- 
rector Joel Eaves. "I ju.st don't like (he 
idea of our players being used as guinea 
pigs in such an important game. Tennessee 
has a good football team and it doesn't 
need any extra advantages." 

One of the advantages that Tennessee has 
gotten from springing its Tartan Turf on 
the surprised SEC is a psychological edge. 
To this it can add the 55,000 fans who sii 
in the Knoxville stands and scream, "Go, 
Vols, go." a team that is one of the con- 
ference's best and a young coach. Doug 
Dickey, who has caused his peers an undue 
share of discomfort. Put it all together and 


Tennessee is trouble not as much as a year 
ago. but trouble. 

Dickey is the man with the llal-lop hair- 
cut who came out of Arkansas at the age 
of .^1 and in four years made it clear that 
he was among the lop young coaches any- 
where. In the last three years he has won 
25 of -13 games at Tennessee and taken his 
team to a different bowl every season. Last 
season was his best His squad pushed UCLA 
and Gary IJeban to the brink of the Pacilic 
before losing 20 16 . (hen came back to de- 
feat nine teams in a row (including Ala- 
bama), wind up No. 2 m the nation and go 
to the Orange Bowl. 

Cionc from that squad are: Quarterback 
Dewey Warren, who broke all of Tennessee's 
passing records; lailback Charlie Eulion, 
who could play quarterback, loo; Bob John- 
son. the All-America center, and Richmond 
F-'lowcrs, the hurdling winghack who de- 
cided to spend this year chasing an Olym- 
pic gold medal instead of a forward pass. 
When you lose people like that, complains 
fretful Doug Dickey, you've got to play a 
lot of defense. But Tennessee always plays 
a lot of defense and that is the reason the 
\bls will be formidable again. 

Since Dickey came to Tennessee, his teams 
have given up an average of only 10 points 
per game. They have done this by what is 
known in football parlance as making the 
other team hurt. To a layman, the phrase 
may imply something improjser like maim- 
ing or fouling but the fooibull fraternity 
uses it as a term of approval. You wake up 
on luesday morning following a game 
against an .Alabama, an Oklahoma or a Tcn- 
ncsscc and the bruises still hurl, because 
these are teams that hit every man hard on 
every play they leaveyou hurting. Dickey's 
system for building a defense is to find two 
or three quick, brutal linebackers and pro- 
ceed from there. In the past those outstand- 


ing linebackers have been Erank Emanuel, 
Paul NaumolT and the tale Tom Eishcr. This 
year they arc Jack Reynolds and Steve Ki- 
ner Reynolds is steady, consistent and never 
out of position- Kmcr is more daring, some- 
times getting himself where he shouldn't be 
but often getting in the other team's back- 
ficld and catching the quarterback for a big 
loss as he did five times on key plays against 
Alabama last year. Kincr was the SEC's 
Sophomore of the Year, lennessce's mon- 
ster man is going to be cither Jim Mon- 
detli. a 1 87-poiind mini-monster, or (he more 
celebrated Nick Show alter. Safety Bill 
^ oung, one of the best in the conference, 
returns after sitting out Nfi? with a shoul- 
der injury. Lxivcnenced Jimmy Weatherford 
will play one of the defensive halfback po- 
sitions. and Tim Priest, a sophomore who 
is a giKvd tackier, the other. Up front is the 
usual able Tennessee line, led by Ends Neal 
McMeans and Jim McDonald and Tackle 
Dick W illiams. 

Despite the apparent strength on defense. 
Doug Dickey docs enter a disclaimer that 
could prove to contain as much truth as it 
does preseason modesty. "We arc not big 
on defense, " says Dickey. "Cieorgia. Ole 
Miss and Ut'l A will all be bigger, and 
when you play our schedule, this can be par- 
ticularly wearing." 

Normally a team that has just lust quar- 
terbacks such as Dewey Warren and Char- 
lie Eulion would have cause for worry, but 
few teams have a Biibba Wychc for No. 3. 
Wyche is the baby-faced, almost roly-poly 
fellow who came off the bench to beat both 
Georgia Tech and Alabama when W'arrcn 
and Eiilton were hurt last year. He is a com- 
petent passer and very good runner, and 
his passing looked sharper than loual in 
the spring game. Wyche, who completed 
nine of 15 in that game, will be backed up 
by sophomore Bobby Scott, who hit on 10 
of 14 for 151 yards and three touchdowns. 
Both Wyche and Scott arc especially gtHxl 
on the option. 

The Vols will run more this year, and 
not just because their passer is gone. Full- 
back Richard Pickens, who gained almost 
600 yards, is a gixxi bkK’ker as well, which 
should help Tailback Mike Jones, who has 
been switched over from the secondary. The 
offensive line is going to miss Johnson and 
All-SEC Tackle John Boy nt on. though soph- 
omore Chip Kell may be gixid enough to 
give Tennessee another All-America center 
before he is through. All-conference Guard 
Charles Rosenfcldcr is back, as is Tight End 
Ken DeLong. a superior blocker and pass 
catcher. 

Tennessee cannot be favored to success- 
fully defend its SEC ehampionship, but with 
four of its five toughest games at home, 
where it cun introduce its guests to the won- 
ders of Knoxville crowds and Tartan Turf, 
the Vols are far from long shots. 
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Wrap 

your hands around them 

and try not to grin. 



Once you pick up our brand 
new extra-wide angle Sears 
binoculars, you won’t wont to 
let them go. The balance, 
the feel and ♦^he shape 
seem made for your hands. 

Now take o look. Things are 
7 times bigger. But these 
ore on extra wide 7 x 35 so 
the field of v ew is enormous 
. . . 578 feet at 1 000 yords. 
And, they hove a Japanese 
designed optical system; 
you’ll focus faster with the 
oversize wheel, you’ll slice 


through haze, dust and drizzle 
because one side of each lens 
has an amber coating. All 
these, plus scientifically 
positioned prisms combine to 
make everything extra sharp, 
extra large. 

If you've always wanted 
to own good binoculars, Sears 
Roebuck and Co. honestly 
believes this is the finest value 
ever offered. 


The price will surprise you 
ond it includes cose, caps 
ond lens cloth. 

There’s only one place in this 
whole wide world that you 
can buy these extro-wide angle 
binoculars: at Sears. 

Only at 


Sears 


7 X 35 end 7 x SO i'zes ovoiloble oi Seors reroll jiores and through the catalog. 





UCLA 



The Great One had kept the Bruins 
flying, but now they move by foot 

O n u Saturday night almost exactly a 
year ago 66,000 people were in Los 
Angeles’ Memorial Coliseum. The lights 
were blaming, and Bill Bolden, a tall second- 
string UCLA sophomore quarterback, 
tensed himself to receive Tennessee's open- 
ing kickoff. The football floated lazily to- 
ward him like a child's balloon and then, 
oops, Bolden dropped it. 

The Vols recovered the fumble and in 
four plays they had a touchdown. It was em- 
barrassing. Lventually that night, as had 
happened so many times before and would 
happen again as the season progressed, 
UCLA's All-.Amcrica quarterback bailed 
out the Bruins. They managed to get past 
Tennessee 20-16, a team that proved to be 
so good it did not lose another game. 

Now-, for the first time in years, UCLA — 
and Bolden -arc going to find out what 
life is like without Gary Beban. The Great 
One, as they called him in L.A., had ear- 
ned the Bruins to a 24-5-2 record in three 
seasons. During that periinl he broke most 
of UCL.A's offensive records, and one could 
excuse Coach Tommy Prothro for being 
choked up when Gary left last June. Proth- 
ro. however, is not truly crying, for the 
well of talent at UCL.A is far from dried 
up and the Prothro genius for outsmarting 
opponents can hardly have diminished. 

Bolden is the No. I quarterback now, 
and it is only natural that he feels the bur- 
den of his new responsibilities. “It's not so 


much exciting as it is frightening," he says. 
“Everybody will be comparing me with EJe- 
ban, a guy who was all-world and all-uni- 
verse. It's like putting a size-2 shoe into a 
sizc-14 box." 

•After the trauma against Tennessee, there 
were occasions last year when Bolden fitted 
that size-14 shoebox very nicely. For ex- 
ample. he made a twisting S6-yard touch- 
down run against Washington State, and in 
the Syracuse game he hit Split End Ron 
Copeland on u 96-yard touchdown pass play. 

Bolden excels as a long passer, but at short- 
er ranges he has his difficulties. His passes 
tend to float, a critical flaw against any mod- 
erately alert defense. But what Bolden can 
always do instead of throwing a short pass 
is give the bull to Bolden for this quar- 
terback runs even better than Beban. "He 
has more speed and ball-carry ing skill than 
Beban." says Prothro. At b'.!" and 207 
pounds, Bolden is stronger and tougher in 
the open field than The Great One. 

Prothro speaks w iih a golden tongue abivut 
Bill Bolden, but (hat might be because Bol- 
den is the only quarterback UCLA has. Still, 
Prothro insists (hat he is not gilding a lone- 
ly lily, and he adds seriously, “I just hope 
the rest of the team can measure up to Bid- 
den, You know, 1 said that abtvui Gary 
Beban three years ago and everyone thought 
1 was crazy." 

It could be that Bolden's uncertain arm 
will be used primarily as a threatening tac- 
tic to keep defenses from crowding up close 
to smother UCLA's good running game. 
Vet any team with the caliber of receivers 
(hat UCLA has would be foolish not to 
pass now and then. Ron Copeland, the 6' 
4" split end who dives the 120-yard hurdles 
in I .J.5. Hal Busby, a 9.4 sprinter, and Wing- 
back George Farmer, who docs 9.8, are the 
kind of receivers who will catch their share 
of passes if Bolden just throws the ball up 
in the air somewhere. So there is logic to 
Prothro's offensive philosophy: “We'll let 
the opponent's defense call our plays for 
us. If they tighten up, we'll throw. If they 
spread, we'll run." 

The likelihood is that the opposition will 
tighten up. for UCLA probably will be far 
surer afoot than aloft. Bolden will be a con- 
stant running threat on the option play. Tail- 
back Greg Jones does not have great speed, 
but he is a driving type who breaks tackles 
well and Inst year averaged a most impres- 
sive six yards a carry. Behind Jones, for the 
moment, is sophomore Mickey Cureton. a 
homebred high school All-America who was 
sought by innumerable colleges. He is short 
and broad — 5’9’ and 185 pounds — moves 
in spurts and Jerks, and is slightly faster 
than Jones. Fullback Rick Purdy is a stur- 
dy blocker and giHxJ inside runner, and 
George Farmer, a junior, is the No. 1 w ing- 
back over the fleet Hal Busby. Farmer, 6' 4', 
212 pounds, was the Bruin sensation dur- 


ing spring drills. In one scrimmage he scored 
on 56-, 67- and IJ-yard runs, gained 154 
yards in five carries and caught a barrage 
of passes. Prothro was impressed. "Ever 
since I've been here." he says, "wc'vc been 
lixiking for a w ingback who can run like a 
ballcarrier, receive like a split end and bliKk 
like a lineman. Farmer can do all three" 

Despite this talent in back, the UCLA of- 
fense has problems because there is (rouble 
up from, where six of last year's linemen 
arc gone. Prothro says that “the offensive 
line has to be rebuilt entirely. Oh, it's as 
giHid as what we lost as far as pure, raw, la- 
tent talent is concerned. But it is woefully 
lacking in experience and that is vital to 
springing our backs livosc." 

Tackle Gordon Bosserman is the only sur- 
vivor from 1967. He will be surrounded by 
play ers w ho, except for Copeland, have seen 
little action. The most noteworthy of these 
are second-string Fullback Mike Garratt, 
who has been moved to tight end, and 221- 
pound sophomore Scott .Steele, who will 
play (he other tackle. 

If the UCLA offense shudders to a slop, 
there is still Zenon Andrusyshyn, the Ger- 
man-born, Ukrainian-raised Canadian cit- 
izen who kicks soccer-Mylc. Last year he 
averaged 44.2 yards on his punts- the best 
in the country— kicked .^1 of .15 extra points 
and nvade 1 1 field goals. His fool means 
that UCLA is a scoring threat from any- 
where inside of its 50-yard line. 

Because of the uncertainties about the of- 
fense. it is well the Bruin defense is ex- 
ceptional. perhaps the best in Prothro's four 
years at UCLA. Except for the deep sec- 
ondary, where Halfback Mark Gustafson 
is the lone returnee, the defense is a sea- 
soned, savage crew. The tackles are 249- 
pivund Larry Agajanian, son of old pro 
Placckickcr Ben, and 214-pound Floyd 
Reese. The ends are Vince Bischof and Hal 
Griffin all of whom Prothro considers 
"better than anyone wc had last year." 

Prothro. following a national trend, is 
going to a 4-4-3 defense, and if anybody 
slips by his front tine, (he next quartet is a 
challenging one. On the inside arc Mike Bal- 
lou and Don Widmcr. At the corners arc 
Dick Davidson and Kim Griffith. The best 
is Ballou. 6’ 3", 220 pounds, who is nick- 
named The Cat (for his quickness, Prothro 
trusts, and not because of any resemblance 
to Jane Fonda). Ballou is considered better 
than Don Manning, UCLA's 1967 All- 
•Amcrica linebacker. 

F.xcept for Penn Stale, it is unlikely that 
the Bruins will be pressed terribly hard in 
their first six games. But then, in a grim se- 
ries of piviential disasters, they must face 
Tennessee, Oregon Slate and Washington 
on the road and, for a painful finale, USC 
at home. And there will be no Great One 
to bail them out. Unless, by then, his name 
is Bill Bolden. 
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From this razor on, 
shaving will never 
be the same. 

With a totally new concept in 
electric razor design, the new 
Schick Solid State Retractable 
will change all your old ideas 
about electric shaving. 

Never before has any shaving 
instrument— blade or 
electric— offered such 
closeness and comfort with 
such ease and convenience. 

In closed position, the new 
Schick Retractable is 
completely self-contained . . . 
needs no separate case or 
headguard. 

Then Schick’s built-in 
headguard opens with one 
easy downward motion, razor 
goes on automatically and 
you’re instantly ready to shave. 


^ Schick's new 
solid state- 
controlled 
motor is less than half the 
previous size, yet it delivers 
27% more shaving power, 
runs quieter than ever. 
Precision stainless steel blade 
action is faster than ever with 
more shaving effectiveness- 
engineers call it "impact 
speed’’— for cleaner, more 
comfortable shaves. 



Schick 

announces 


Solid State 

shaving! 



Amazing engineering 
breakthrough is a 
transistorized power 
module so small it’s built right 
into the Schick Solid State 
Cordless. It’s the only cordless 
shaver that lets you use a 
regular cord if batteries are 
run down, without any bulky 
aUachment. 



f For fast cleaning, 
whiskitsopen with a 
second downward 
motion. Then the 
razor snaps shut, 
the head retracts 
inside and is completely 
self-protected. No more 
dented heads! And compact 
design, made possible with 
solid state components, 
enables razor to fit easily in 
crowded cabinets and 
travel cases. 


Schick will pay you 
$3.00 to get the shave 
of a lifetime!!! 

Once you've used the 
Retractable, we’re sure you'll 
recommend it to your friends. 

So we'll refund $3.00 of the 
price you pay. You save 
money, and we get more 
Schick triers. Ask your dealer 
about details. Offer applies 
to all Retractable models 
except -2000; expires Sept. 

30, 1968; good only in U.S.A. 


The new 
[Solid State 
Schick 
Retractable 





FLORIDA 

STATE 

It's the same old Seminole team 
—50 yards and a cloud of Sellers 

I n TallahasMK, where much labor has 
gone into building the legend of Coach 
Bill Peterson, they swear that this story is 
true. It supposedly happened several years 
ago while an FSU alumnus who acts as a 
scout in Bear Bryant's backyard was driv- 
ing Peterson deep into Alabama's iron-min- 
ing region for a look at two likely high 
school prospects. As they neared their tar- 
get area, Peterson spotted a smalt school 
building that appeared to have survived a 
hurricane, but barely. Not a window was 
unbroken. 

"Terrible thing," said Peterson. "Kids, 1 
suppose." His driver nodded, but said noth- 
ing. "I don't know what kids arc coming 
to," said Peterson. The driver laughed. 
"You'll find out," he said. "The two boys 
we're going to see are the ones who smashed 
the windows." With that, Peterson ham- 
mered a fist enthusiastically against the dash- 
board. urged the driver to greater haste and 
said. "Darn, 1 hope no other coach has beat- 
en me to them; I guarantee you those arc 
my kind of kids." 

The talc may be apocryphal, but Peter- 
son is the first to concede that he encour- 
ages, in fact demands, that his players en- 


hance their skills with more than a mod- 
icum of legal savagery. As usual, this year's 
Florida State crop will be as tough as it is 
talented, and there appears to be enough 
talent— perhaps more than in any of Pe- 
terson's eight previous seasons — to make 
possible the coveted double prize of a vic- 
tory over Florida, which is always premier, 
and of at last play ing in the Orange Bowl. 

"We've got it," says Peterson. "All we 
have to do is put it together." 

Peterson will start putting it together with 
Ron Sellers, the All-America flanker, and 
that is like using Howard Hughes's bank- 
roll as the foundation for building a for- 
tune. "We don't play football," says Pe- 
terson. "We play a game called Get the 
Ball to Sellers." Last season the quarterbacks 
of Florida Slate did that 70 times, for 1,228 
yards, eight touchdowns, a 17.S-yards-pcr- 
pass average the best in the country— and 
seven victories and two ties, including that 
much-discussed 17-17 standoff with Penn 
.State in the Gator Bowl. 

Against Alabama last season the 6' 4'. 
187-pound Sellers found himself covered 
first by two defenders, and then three, but 
he caught 13 passes for IAS yards as Flor- 
ida State stunned everyone, including Pe- 
terson, by scoring 37 points on normally 
impregnable Alabanna. Of course, the Crim- 
son Tide rolled up 37, too. "We tried ev- 
erything: two on one, three on one. mix- 
ing up our personnel," said an unsmiling 
Bear Bryant later. "We just couldn't slop 
Sellers." The Joke around the FSU cam- 
pus during practice sessions this spring 
was: '‘Same old Forida State -Sellers, 50 
yards and a cloud of dust." 

"After Ron," says Peterson, normally a 
dealer in gloom, "we have our finest nu- 
cleus ever. We have more depth, and a de- 
fense that should be a lot better than last 
year. It isn't a very big defense, but then 
we're never very big. Instead, our kids love 
to hit." 

There is a problem at quarterback, but it 
is little more serious than that of the rich 
man's son who is trying to decide whether 
to drive the Cadillac or the Ferrari to the 
senior ball. Kim Hammond, who broke nu- 
merous Seminole passing records last year, 
has moved on to the Miami Dolphins, but 
Peterson has two excellent replacements in 
Gary Pajcic and Bill Cappleman. Pajcic is 
an experieiKcd senior. As a sophomore he 
was sensational, completing 125 passes for 
1,590 yards after w inning the Job from Ham- 
mond. He was troubled by a sore arm dur- 
ing much of last season but claims this has 
been cured by elbow surgery— which, in- 
cidentally. forced him to miss spring prac- 
tice. A junior who has played but briefly, 
Cappleman has one of the better throwing 
arms in the college ranks. 

"Bill has the arm," says Peterson, "but 
Gary has the experience. Gary may look 


funny passing, but he's got timing and he 
gets the ball there. That's what counts." Ob- 
viously. Peterson is leaning toward Pajcic 
and experience. 

The rest of the ofTcnse will be Chip Glass, 
a A' 4*. 231-pound senior tight end who is 
very good at catching anything not thrown 
to Sellers and even better at knocking down 
pass rushers; Phil Abraira, an inexperienced 
and not-too-fast split end, and a lot of run- 
ners no one has ever heard of. That is the 
perpetual tragedy of Florida State football; 
there never arc any runners that anyone 
has heard of. 

"Now wail," says Peterson. "We Just 
could have that one big runner that we've 
always lacked. Me may be a great one: a 
kid named George Bailey." 

O.K., coach, but it is safe to wager that 
no one will ever hear of George Bailey, most- 
ly because his name is Tom Bailey. But, 
then, Peterstm never will win any prizes for 
remembering names. Tom Bailey is a A' 2', 
212-pound sophomore, and, at the moment, 
is Florida Stale's second-string fullback be- 
hind John Pittman, but the moment may 
not last long. "I know he's never played a 
varsity game," says Peterson, "but every 
night 1 knock on wood and cross my fin- 
gers and rub my rabbit's foot and hope 
that nothing happens to him. He's going to 
be a magnificent athlete. Think what a boy 
like that could do to take the pressure off 
our passing attack." 

The offensive line is smaller than Peter- 
son would like, but it lost only Guard Wayne 
McDuffie through graduation so it is ex- 
perienced. In this case FSU might trade 
some of the experience for more weight, es- 
pecially in the middle. Billy Rhodes, the lone 
big man at 240, will handle one tackle and 
Jack Fenw ick, 226, the other. Both are better 
than average. Guards Larry Pendleton, 212, 
and Stan Walker, 207, arc quick enough to 
make up most of what they give away in 
poundage. Ted Mosley, a 213-pound senior 
center, is an excellent pass blocker. "The oth- 
er people only got to our passer 14 times last 
year," said Peterson. "That's not bad." 

Defensively, Florida Stale is deep at ev- 
ery position, with a fast, proven secondary, 
strong linebacking — led by Dale McCullers 
and Chuck Elliott— and a line that is quick; 
but it, too. is small. 

Should his offense falter, and with Sel- 
lers that is unlikely. Peterson hopes that he 
has a good placckicker in Grant Guthrie, a 
Junior who hit nine of 14 field goals and 26 
of 27 extra points last year. What Guthrie 
did not do was get an indicated knee op- 
eration, and he is being watched anxiously. 

If Sellers stays well, FSU has a chance 
of winning them all, including its big ones 
against Florida, Texas A&M and Houston. 
Even if it docs not win, it is going to shake 
up the crowds. Fifty yards and a cloud of 
Sellers makes for a rousing offense. 
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Poor Charlie is on the hot seat and only a thrower can give him a lift 


T he chair lhat Charlie McClendon oc- 
cupies in his paneled ofBce under LSU's 
Tiger Stadium is leather covered, reclines 
and has wheels. It is a nice chair, except 
for the ever-warmer seal that it seems to de- 
velop during football season. It has been 
lhat way for McClendon ever since he in- 
herited this head coach's chair from Paul 
Dictzel seven years ago. Diet/cl won a na- 
tional championship for LSU back in 19S8, 
and no one in Louisiana for, lo, these 10 
long years has ever felt that anything less 
than No. I was really up to snuff. 

It hardly has been fair for LSU boosters 
to keep the heat on Charlie McClendon’s 
chair year after year, because he has done 
almost nothing to deserve such treatment. 
Admittedly, he is not a Diet/cl. Paul is tall 
and blond with a Madison Avenue mien 
and a GL-70 smile. Charlie is large and 
blocky, an Arkansas backslapper who gives 
names like "bushwhacker" to his roving 
safetyman, and when he decides he wants 
"something distinctive" for his team he 
thinks of such things as gold helmets with 
wild purple tiger stripes slashed across the 
top he even may buy them next year. 

But perhaps LSU is finally beginning to 
suspect that Charlie McClendon is building 
a record that can compare with anybody's. 
He is 44-17-4 at LSU while facing a sched- 
ule that would tire out a tiger. His teams 
have gone to five bowl games in seven years. 
His 1962 Tigers upset unbeaten Texas in 
the Orange Bowl, his 1965 team broke Ar- 
kansas's 17-game winning streak and his 
1967 squad dumped undefeated Wyoming 
2l>-13 in the Sugar Bowl. But Charlie Mc- 
Clendon is still troubled by the back-chair 
coaches up there in the LSU stands. 

"Everybody wants another ereat team 
here. Yes. like the one in 'SS," he sighs. 
"Well, so do I. The trouble is wc could 
have a great team one of these years and 
never know it. Our schedule (w hich includes 
Texas A&M, Miami, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama this season] won’t let us be great." 

There are 36 lettermen back from the good 
but not sensational 6-3-1 team of last year. 
There is reasonable speed, strength and, of 
course, experience just about everyw here ex- 
cept the one spot where a No. 1 - or even a 
No. 10- team must excel. At quarterback. 

If Nelson Stokley, the fragile little leader 
of last season, were back, it could be quite 
a different year. But he departed alter be- 
coming one of the best quarterbacks LSU 
has had in years, and McClendon will prob- 
ably start Fred Haynes, a so-so senior who 
saw quite a bit of action during Stokley's 
convalescent weeks in '66 and '67. Haynes 
is rugged, confident and reasonably steady. 
But he is small (S’ 9', 165 pounds) and he 
does not have cither the good arm or the in- 
spirational qualities of a Stokley. Behind 
Haynes are some other possibilities. Junior 
Jimmy Gilbert is more spectacular but less 


reliable than Haynes. Buddy Lee is big (6' 
4”, 205) and throws well, but he missed 
spring practice with a knee injury. Soph- 
omore Butch Duhe is a good prospect, but 
hardly for this year. With rather grim un- 
derstatement, McClendon says, "We will 
have some trouble keeping our offense up 
to what it was last year. But if it were not 
for this quarterback crisis . . ." 

One can .sympathize with McClendon's 
sadness, for his nonquarterbacks are lead- 
ing quite a team. At fullback is Eddie Ray, 
6' 2', 225 pounds, who is an agile runner, 
a magnificent blocker, a sound receiver, a 
middling-good passer and a punterwhoaver- 
aged 42.9 yards last year as a sophomore. 
This season Ray is going to add to his ver- 
satility by playing middle linebacker on the 
goal-line defensive unit, and he just might 
be used at defensive end, too, because LSU's 
top man at that position, Jerry Kober, 
flunked out of school last spring and is in- 
eligible. Shifting with Ray into the myriad 
formations of LSU's "walking 1" attack 
will be veteran Tailback Tommy (Trigger) 
Allen, who led the 1967 team in rushing 
with 534 yards. Tailback Glenn Smith, who 
was the running star of the Sugar Bowl, 
and Allen Shorcy, a sophomore. At split 
end is senior Tommy Morel, an off-season 
guitar and piano player in his own combo. 
He caught 28 passes for 404 yards last year, 
plus two I D throws in the Sugar Bowl. 
The offensive line has weaknesses in the mid- 
dle. although Guard Tony Russell, All-SEC 
in '67, is back, along with Tackle Bill For- 
tier, who is considered a belter than aver- 
age professional prospect. 

Graduation took some of LSU's defense, 
including Defensive End John Garlington, 
Safety Sammy Grezaffi and Linebacker Ben- 
ny Griffin. Along with Kobler's scholastic 
problem.s, lhat would seem to leave some 
unfillable holes. But McClendon says no. 


"We're hoping the defense will be better 
than last year," he says. "A little quicker.” 
The middle of the defensive line may be a 
trifle spongy, although Fred Michaelson, 
who won his letter as a tackle, looks rea- 
sonably good at middle guard. Tackle Car- 
los Rabb and End Tommy Youngblood arc 
both two-year veterans, and the linebacking 
should be solid. It could be superb if George 
Bevan, a sensation as a '66 sophomore be- 
fore he suffered a severe Achilles' tendon 
injury last year, can return to play. If he 
can, then LSU will have as strong a set of 
linebackers as any team in the country : Be- 
van, Bill Thomason, who was good as a soph- 
omore last year, and Mike Anderson, a 
6' 3*. 215-pound sophomore who is. in his 
spare time, a giant-size polc-vauller. Mc- 
Clendon is particularly impressed with An- 
derson. "He has the football savvy to read 
the offense." says Charlie. "He knows where 
lo go. he has the speed to get there and he 
is a destructive tackier." In the secondary, 
senior Barton Frye will be LSU's bush- 
whacking safetyman, and he may be nearly 
as good as Gre/affi was. He will be sup- 
ported by Halfbacks Frank Matte and Gerry 
Kent and the other safety, Jim Lambert, 
all three seniors. 

Whatever else may be different about LSU 
this season, one thing remains unchanged 
from 1967 when the team was nicknamed 
the Toelcss Tigers because of its painful 
lack of placckickers. This year half the Ti- 
ger toes on campus, including those of a 
South American soccer player, have been 
tried and, so far, all have been found in- 
ferior. For want of a foot . . . 

Given his problems, Charlie McClendon 
docs not figure to be in anyone's catbird 
seat at the end of the season. But his team 
certainly should perform well enough to 
keep Charlie silting cool. Anywhere but 
in Louisiana, that is. 

CONTINUCO 
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The Hurricanes have everything except a way to deliver a blow by air 


W hen it all began in 1926. the Uni- 
vcrjiiiv of Miami had less than 800 
students. Todav there are 17,000. Its cam- 
pus is one of the most modern in the coun- 
try: 260 lush subtropical acres ornamented 
by colorful, stylish classroom buildings and 
residency halls, a magnilkcnt student cen- 
ter. a nine-story library and a five-story Com- 
puting Center. Its Institute of Marine Sci- 
ences is one of the best-known iKea nograph- 
ic stations in the world, and its research 
vessels scour the seas on marine missions. 
"We have a resptmsibility to maintain an 
atmosphere in which ideas may flourish." 
says I>r. Henry K ing Stanford from t he presi- 
dent’s chair. "Where students may become 
acquainted with the accumulated knowledge 
of the ages, where they will be intellectually 
challenged and inspired to make a contribu- 
tion toward preserving and extending the 
finest that is bequeathed to us." 

"Damn," says Charlie Tate, who has a 
responsibility to win ftwtball games. “With 
all of that, you'd think 1 could find just 
one quarterback,” 

Ah. the plight of Tate and his Hurri- 
canes. They almost have it all big. strong, 
powerful running backs, a defense that nev- 
er would have allowed Santa Anna inside 
the Alamo, a cornucopia of gifted, if young, 
receivers. And Ted Hendricks. Almost ev- 
erything, except a quarterback. "Having a 
pro ofTense like ours with great receivers 
but no first-rate quarterback is like having 
u new limousine with a chimpanzee at the 
wheel." says Tate, thereby establishing some 
kind of record for coaching honesty. 

As might have been guessed. Talc has a 
problem. But don’t begin penning an un- 
happy ending yet. Tate dtws have David 
Olivo, the 6’ 2' 215-pound senior who be- 
gan last season as a fullback and ended it 
as the No. I quarterback. Olivo's drawback 
is that he plays like a fullback. At best, he 


is a mediocre passer and he is guilty of in- 
decisivcncss, but he is improving. 

What that means is that Tate will be tak- 
ing a long, considered look at Lew Pytel. a 
sophomore short on height (5' H") but 
long on potential, and one who, it is said, 
has the darting moves and the strong arm 
of a George Mira, Miami's All-America 
quarterback of five years ago. The chances 
are that Tate will open with Olivo but use 
Pytel increasingly. 

The Miami running attack should be as 
good as, if not better than, last year, and last 
year it was punishing. There is John AcufT, a 
195-pound senior who has been shifted to 
fullback. His running mute will be Vincent 
Opalsky , who can move his 210 pounds over 
100 yards in 9.7 seconds, and together they 
give Miami its best one-two ground-gaining 
punch in history. Should either falter, Bsvbby 
Best, a 6' r.205-piiunder who broke numer- 
ous freshman records last year, is anxious to 
put his best ftxn forward. 

Unhappily, this offense will be operating 
behind a largely inexperienced line. Miami 
lost six of its first seven linemen, and the 
lone returnee, James Schneider, is a center 
who has been moved to tackle. The switch 
was made with the return of Don Brandy, 
who sat out most of 1967 because of a bro- 
ken hand. "Our offensive line is not as big 
as we'd like," says Tale, "but it has gixid 
speed. It needs maturity." 

Maturity may not come before half of 
the season has passed, and by then Miami 
will have played Georgia Tech, USC and 
LSU. But then the Hurricanes have a his- 
tory of starling dismally. ’'The only way 
they can ever go unbeaten," grumbles an 
experienced Miami observer, "is to start 
with five open dates." 

Miami's pass receiving is young and there 
will be mistakes, but it also can be good. 
Dave Kalina, a junior-college transfer, has 


won the split-end job, and already he is 
being touted as one of Miami's alllime lop 
receivers. At Coffcyville IKans.) Junior Col- 
lege he caught 64 passes for 1,300 yards 
and 19 touchdowns, and in three spring 
games Kalina led all Miami receivers. 

Then there is Ray Bellamy, a 6' 4', 194- 
pound sophomore who runs the 100 in 9.8 
and is the first Negro on a Miami football 
team. At the moment Tate plans on using 
him primarily at flanker, and Bellamy says 
he does not care where he plays, just so 
they throw him the ball. His last two years 
in high school he scored 18 touchdowns, 
despite playing both offense and defense, 
but he discounts this. "Then I was the big- 
gest and fastest man on the field all the 
lime," he says. "I'm finding out in college 
there arc players bigger and faster, and 
there's always someone on the bench who 
can play just as well, maybe better." May- 
be. As a freshman, Bellamy caught 24 pa.ss- 
es for 298 yards in four games, and if there 
were bigger and faster people around, they 
did not seem to bother him. 

Another sophomore Tate has penciled in 
as a flanker is Dieter Matihes, 6' .3' and 
homegrown. He was last year's top fresh- 
man receiver with 26 catches. 370 yards and 
five touchdowns, and in 1966 he was the 
state's top prep player of the year. 

The Miami defense, led by No. 89, the 
6’ 8’, 222-pound all-cvcryihing, Ted Hen- 
dricks. should be impressive. As everybody 
from Miami to Miami Beach will insist, 
this is Hendricks' year for the Hcisman Tro- 
phy. and that opinionated minority just 
might prove right if Miami has an excep- 
tional season. Tate has indicated he even 
plans on using The Mad Stork on offense, 
which won't hurt the towering defensive 
end's chances in the balloting. Hendricks 
came to Miami as an offensive end and 
was thrown one pass during his sophomore 
year, which he dropped. In the last two 
years he also has dropped 247 enemy run- 
ners (Hcndricksphiles count such things land 
recovered eight fumbles. In 1967. against 
Pittsburgh, he blocked a quick kick and 
ran it back lo Pitt's 16, selling up a touch- 
down: againsi Virginia Tech, he enabled 
Miami lo get its winning score by slam- 
ming the ball oui of the quarterback's hand 
and then recovering it 20 yards farther down- 
field, and against Tulanc he twice stole the 
ball from Quarterback Bobby Duhon. 

"if you don't believe he’s good." says 
Tate, "then just ask any quarterback we've 
faced the last two years." 

Coach Ray Graves of Florida says, "Hen- 
dricks is the only player I know who could 
make All-America at four positions." 

"Four positions?" someone said to Tate. 
"I wonder if one of them just might be 
quarterback?" 

"1 dunno," said Tate, ihoughifully, "I 
dunno." 
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Your Working Ball 
Dealer is Listed Here 

ILLINOIS Alton— Acme Bowlins Alleys ■ Argo— 
Argo Bowl ■ Arlington Hts.— Cunningham & Reilly 
Sporting Goods * Aurora— Haydens Sport Cli. ■ Bar- 
rington— Darkens Sporting Goods * fiartonville- 
£d Rebbec's Sport Shop * Gelleville— Belleville Bowl- 
ing & Sport Shop * Berwyn— A Z A R Sporting Goods 

* Bloominrton— Circle Lanes * Blue Island— Pro 
Props • Calumet City— Arco Sporting Goods * Chi- 
cago— Bowl Craft Pro Shop, Bowlers Custom Pro Shop. 
Josles Stationery & Spt. Goods. Kleins Sporting Goods 
(all locations). Mages Sport Store (all locations). Mar- 
quette Sporting Goods. Miami Bowl. Ned Singer Sports 
Center. Northwest Pro Shop, Sam Santo Sport Store, 
Simmons Sport Shop. The Sportsman, Sportsmans 
Center. Inc., Varsity Sporting (joods * Collinsville- 
Camelot Bowl • Danville— Aleiander Sporting Goods 

* Decatur— The Eldorado Bowl * OeKalb— Welcome 
Lanes • East Moline— Regal Lanes • Elgin- Frontier 
Lanes, Schneider's Recreation ■ Elmhurst— Elmhurst 
Pro Sport Shop * Franklin Park— Kurts Sport Shop ' 
Galesburg— Carl’s Bowling Center * Hanover Park 

— Bee-N-Oee Sports, Inc. • Harvey— Noral’s • Hins- 
dale— Mike Ditkas Willowbtook Lanes * Hoffman 
Estates— Omega Sports Shop * Joliet— Bowl Rite 
Bowling S> Sport Goods. Inc., Sumbaum Cycle Co, 

* Kankakee— Gala Lanes * La(^range— Lockhart's 
LaGrange Sport Shop * Lincolnwood— Gabby Hart- 
netts Rec.* Melrose Park— Rubin's* Moline— Temph 
Sporting Goods * Mt. Prospect— E. J. Doyle Pro Shop 

* Niles— Giovanneli’s Pro Shop • Northlake— Town 
& Country Bowl • Oak Forest— Oak Forest Bowl * 
Oak Lawn— Marquette Sport Store (all locations) ■ 
Oak Park— Breit & Johnson Sporting Goods, Cun- 
ningham & Reilly Sporting Goods * Palatine— Pro 
Distributing Co. * Park Forest— Sports Hobbies, Inc. 

* Park Ridge— Marty's • Peoria— Bowl Mot • Pontiac 
—Fiesta Lanes * Quincy— Merkel’s Inc. * Rockford 

— Bowl Mor Lanes. Rockford Sports Center * Spring- 
field— Strike 'N Spare. Town t Country Lanes * 
Sterling— Blackhawk Lanes, Emerald Hill ■ Streator 
—Van Loon & Son * Waukegan— Downtown Sports 
Center, Kennedy Pro Shop, Inc.. Bertrand Lanes ■ 
Washington— Plaza Lanes * Westchester— Eden 
Bowling Lanes ■ Wood Dale— Bowlwood Recreation 

* INDIANA Anderson-Greenlee Pro Shop * Auburn 
—Auburn Recreation Center * Clarksville— Eastern 
Lanes ■ Elkhart— Rainbow Lanes * Evansville— ARC 
Lanes. Franklin Lanes ■ Fort Wayne— Carr Bowling 
Service. L. S. Ayres & Co.. Star Bowlmg & BiUiaid 
Supply, Vim Sporting Goods * Gary— Gary ^wling 
A Billiard Supply * Highland— Plaza Lanes * In- 
dianapolis— ^b Earl's Pro Shop, Bowlers Accessory 
Shop. Em Roe Sporting Goods, L. 5. Ayres & Co. 
(all locations). Lynhurst Bowl Inc., William H. Block 
Company (all locations) * Kokomo- Dick Sanburn 
Inc. * Lafayette— The Sportsman Inc. ■ Marion- 
Abbolt's Lettering & Bowling Supply. Plaza Lanes. 
Inc. * Michigan City— Suburban Lanes * Muncle 
— Muncie Bowling Center, Ross Gadbury Company * 
Nappanee— Gold Crown Lanes • Portsmouth— Marl- 
ing Bros. • Richmond— Do Re Mi Enterprises, Inc. • 
South Bend— Lou's Pro Shop ■ Terre Haute— Strike 
more lanes IOWA Cedar Rapids— Jimmies Music 
A Bowling Supply, May City lanes * Clinton— Plaza 
Bowl of Clinton. Inc. ■ Davenport— Hawkeye Lanes, 
Inc., Quad City Bowling Supply • Des Moines— Iowa 
Bowling A Billiards. Park Fair Sports Center. Rand 
Lanes ■ Dubuque— Bowlers Pro Shop * fort Dodge 
-Stiles Bowling Supply * Marshalltown-Lyle Inc. 
Grew Lanes, Totem Bowl. Inc * Mason City- Classic 
Bowling Supply *Sloui City— Custom Bowling Supply. 
Park Bowl. Sportsman's Inc. * Waterloo— Cadillac 
Lanes MINNESOTA Duluth— Skyline Lanes * Fergus 
Falls— Fergus Bowling Lanes Inc. * Minneapolis— 
Lowry-Central Bowling Supply, Parkway Bowling 
Supply > St. Cloud— Dee's Lanes ■ St. Paul— Good- 
man lewelers. HiScore Bowlini; Supply * Winona- 
Graham A McGuire WISCONSIN Beloit-R A R Bowl 

* Brookfield— Kohl's Department Store * Fond du 
Lac— Arcade Bowling Lanes* Green Bay— Bertiand's 
Sport Shop (all locations). Green Bay Trophy A Bowl- 
ing * Kenosha— Gullormsem Lanes. Tyson's Cycle 
A Sport Shop * Madison— Connie Schwoegler Bowling 
Ball Co. * Marinette— Nu-Lile Bowling Supply * 
Menomonee Falls— Kteuger's Pro Shop (all locationi) 

* Milwaukee— Boston Store (all locations). Chappies 
Sport Centers (all locations), Oelute Pro Shop (all 
locations). Echo Bowl. Gimbel's Department Stores 
(all locations). H. C. Prange Stores (all locations). 
Personalized Pro Shop (all locations). Pinkys Bowl. 
Port Lanes * Monroe— Martin's Sporting Goods * 
Oconomowoc- Stevens Sporting Goods Center ■ Osh- 
kosh — )oh Sport Shop • Plymouth— Casey Jones 
Lanes • Port Washington— Phillipps Rack and Cue 
■ Racine— Mike's Sport Shop • Shawano— K A G 
Sport Shop * Sheboygan— Hauser Sport Shop * 
Waukesha— Becker's Sporting Goods * West Allis 
— Al Kopis Bowling Pro Shop. 



The UJorking Boll. 


Brunswick balls work for pin money 

They're alive and lively. They pick up more pins. 

Frame in and frame out. All the way down the line. 

At Brunswick, we make a variety of bowling balls — all with 
one thing in common. They're "working" bails. 

That's why more bowlers bowl Brunswick than any other ball. 

Put one to work on your average today. 

SEE THEM AT YOUR BRUNSWICK PRO DEALER 



INDIANA 

Can the BigTen stand another year 
of_ listening to: 'Punt, John. Punt!’ 

N 'l long after John Pom's Rose Bowl 
football team hud become Indiana's 
greatest export since Wendell Willkie, the 
couch was given a Day in his home town 
of Canton. Ohio. After the usual cornet- 
band serenade and crepe-paper-parade type 
of thing, there was a banquet attended by, 
as John put it, "all my old friends and 
their wives — steelworkers, shopworkers, just 
ordinary people." Concerned that the S5-a- 
platc fee for the affair might be u bit much 
for ordinary people, Pont mentioned the 
price to a man with him on the dais. He re- 
plied. ''Yeah, it's a little steep, John, es- 
pecially when you figure a year ago they 
might not have paid SI. 25 to sec you." 

Well, the tickle flume of fume did light 
up John Pont and his Hoosiers last year, 
and with it cuuk a full quota of SS ban- 
quets. Coach of the Year prizes and all the 
old-saw uwe that Americans reserve for Ho- 
ratio Alger legends come true. Font's 1967 
Big Ten co-champions were indeed zero-to- 
zillion heroes in the moldiest penny-dread- 
ful mold. 

I he talc has been oft told and retold this 
summer in the nickering glow of Indiana 
campfires and chafing dishes: of the old days 
around BIvKimington where Yc Oldc Reg- 
ulator and the Stardust used to resound 
with hurrahs after the Hoosiers had held 
Minnesota or Ohio Stale or Michigan to a 
mere five-touchdown margin. Of John Font's 


arrival in 1965 after Indiana had won only 
27 of 90 games over iO years. Of intrepid 
John's unrelenting courage in attempting to 
stamp out the easy acceptance of defeat at 
lU. Of how after two years of encouraging 
his boys to "Think Win,” he had amassed 
a 3-16-1 record. Of how, dramatically, out 
of the rags rose riches in the form of last sea- 
son's 9-1 record and Rose Bowl trip- 

But what happens after Horatio Alger 
has succeeded? What happens after Cindy 
finds the prince is mad about her? Does the 
gold get tarnished and do the glass wedgies 
start to pinch? Well, as they say after the 
episodes in any hairbreadth thriller, the In- 
diana football saga was To Be Continued 
Next Fall. Now it is time for that continu- 
ation. John Pont may be an optiniist. but 
he is not a fool. He admits that in squeez- 
ing out victories in the final four minutes 
of six different games last year "we had 
our share of good fortune." He also knows 
that the Hoosiers will sorely miss the pre- 
cious psychological .idvaniage they had in 
'67. "Wc'vc lost the element of surprise that 
worked for us then," he says. "People just 
couldn't believe we were real right up to 
the end of the .season. That's all changed 
now. Our opponents will point for us." 

But Pont has 32 lettermen buck, and he 
docs not foresee a return to the haplessness 
of yore. "I'd be out of character ;tnd some- 
thing less than honest if I claimed we won't 
have a good football team," he says. "The 
big thing last year was that our players didn't 
think they could lose. They fed the same 
way now." 

Among the brash veterans of that mad 
season are the Psychedelic Psophotnorcs who 
made it happen. There is Harry Oonso. the 
dashing young quarterback who completed 
67 passes for 9.30 yards, rushed for 512 and 
consistently offered a kind of madcap gen- 
eralship that Pont has called "carefree foot- 
ball." And there is John ("Punt. John. 
Punt!") Iscnbargcr, the inventive halfback 
who rushed for 579 fun-filled yards, includ- 
ing a few that he picked up when he oc- 
casionally chose to amuse himself by ter- 
rifying the crowd, his coaches and his team- 
mates with a surprise decision to run in- 
stead of punt on fourth down. It did not 
always work, but Pont is not a believer in 
robot football and he likes excitement as 
well as the next man. "I don't say that I 
don't get mad at some of the things Isen- 
burger docs," says Pont, "but 1 don't worrv 
about it. He's refreshing, and I still 
think there's a place for enthusiasm in the 
game." And there is Jade Butcher, the flank- 
er who caught 35 passes for 61 1 yards and 
led the team in scoring with 10 touchdowns. 
The only loss in Indiana's offensive back- 
ficld was at fullback, where Pont is groom- 
ing two sophomores, Tom Fleming and 
Hank Pogue, to support senior Roger Grove. 

Because of its experience, the offense 


should be improved over '67. But Pont did 
lose the middle of his line and will have to 
go with relatively untried men at both guards 
and center. The tackles. Bob Kirk and Rick 
Spickard, are regulars from last year, and 
so are Tight End Al Gage and Split End 
Eric Stolberg. They should be sound, if not 
sensational. Pont concedes that the Hoosiers 
will not push anyone around with this line— - 
just as they didn't last year. "Oh, I imag- 
ine we can power the ball inside if we have 
to," he says. "But if we had our druthers, 
we'd go outside." 

The middle of the defensive line, too, is 
going to be short on experience, and Pont 
also los* three of his top four linebackers. 
This could make for some huge holes in In- 
diana's defense, which Pont describes as 
"four-four and gambling." The only return- 
ing linebacker is Jim Sniadecki, 6'2', 214. 
but he is magnificent. "Jim is so tough,” 
says Pont, "that people ran away from him 
all last year." Sniadecki, an All-Big Ten se- 
lection who made 59 solo tackles last sea- 
son, will play the key middlc-Iinebackcr spot. 
One other Imcbacking position will go to 
Bob Moynihan, w ho weighs only 198 pounds 
and is another of those frequent cases where 
speed makes up for muscle in what is thought 
of as a muscleman's position. The other 
two linebacking spots are still 0 |>en and may 
be until kickoff time, for there are numer- 
ous candidates. 

As for the deep secondary, Pont has al- 
ways favored a flamboyant strategy there. 
"I know," he says, “that you'll get hurt if 
your backs are too aggressive, but they'll 
also throw somebody for eight- or lO-yard 
losses now and then." Most of the gam- 
bling Indiana secondary is back, but Pont 
is extremely enthusiastic about a sophonKvrc 
named Larry Highbuugh, a sprite of a man 
(5’9'’. 158 pounds) but a speedster who 
has run the 100 in 9.2 with the wind. High- 
baugh may play safely or on offense, and 
will certainly return punts, along with Gary 
Brown. 

Indiana has a fairly easy early schedule 
with Baylor, Kansas, Illinois, Iowa and 
Michigan, but then winds up the season 
against an improving Michigan State team. 
Minnesota and Purdue. Says Pont of his 
overall prospects: "There's no doubt in my 
mind that this club is good enough to rank 
in the lop 20 teams in the country right 
now. What happens as the season progresses 
is just up to fate and we'll have to work 
like the devil to stay up there. I don't think 
there's any chance for a letdown on this 
squad. The seniors have gone through 1-8- 
I and 9-2 seasons and there's great pride 
now on our campus." 

If Gonso, Isenbarger & Co. come any- 
where near their happy-go-lucky heights of 
1967. Indiana should have a year lobe proud 
of But it won't be one of those S5 banquet 
jobs. About S3.50 sounds right. 
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This Volvo definitely has a bug in it. 

'< V - r 
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97^f of a \'olksu agen fils inside a Volvo. 

The 3% got s(|iiishpcl in the squeeze. 

Of course, the act of squeezing a \ W 
into a \iilvo was a small achievement 
wlien compared to the final result. 

Tlie worhl’.s fir.st car with a trunk in 
its engine cumpartmenl. And an engine 
comparlim-nl in its trunk. 

Obviously, this incredible automo- 
tive breakthrough has a purpose. 

And it's not to belittle the beetle. 

It's to correct a misconception people 
liave about Volvo. 


Many people think that a Volvo is a 
tiny little car. 

The full absurdity of this thinking 
becomes apparent when you consider 
that Volvo is built in Sweden, the land 
of the vikings. Did you ever bear of a 
four-fool viking? 

.Actually, \b!vo is built to accommo- 
date six-footers. 

In the front, Volvo has only three- 
tenths of an inch less legroom than a 
Buick Riviera. In the back, it has two- 
tenths of an inch more legroom than a 


Chrysler. In headroom. Ablvo has more 
than an ineh on tlic Rolls-Royce Silver 
Shadow. 

Hut. as everyone knows, quality mat- 
ters mor«‘ than <|uanlily. 

So ue'll tell you about something 
Volvo has in common with the Rolls- 
Royce. Both have been voted among 
the* se\<‘n best-made cars in the world 
b\ Road \ Track Magazine. 

hieh means llie Ablvo 
you buy should definitely not 
have a bug in it. 




C oach Tom Cahill was silting on a table 
m ihedrab Army dressing room in Phil- 
adelphia's John F. Kennedy Stadium one 
afternoon early last December. His team 
had just lost to Navy and somber Army of- 
ficers were filing by to pay their respects. Ca- 
hill. piitling leisurely on a cigarette and with 
a half smile on his rugged face, hardly looked 
like a coach whose team had been beaten 
in what Army and Na\y brass rank as the 
<;«/» game. His response to one wcM-mcan- 
ing consoler must base shaken the granite 
of West Point. '‘It's not the end of the 
world." s,iid Cahill matier-of-factly. "It's 
just another firotball game." 

Navy just another football game'.’ It may 
be heresy but that's the attitude that pre- 
sails at West Point these days, and it has 
won .Army a lot of football games in the 
past two years. The man responsible is. of 
course. Cahill, the obscure former plebe 
coach who in 1^66 was hauled forth from a 
backroom and brought, blinking, into the 
bright lights to take over as head coach be- 
cause nobixly else was handy at the time. 
A few months later he was Coach of the 
A'ear and in a position to say that heating 
Navy could no longer be the sole goal of 
an Army football season. 

Not that beating Navy doesn't mean a 
lot to Cahill and his team. Failure to de- 
feat the underdog Middies last year gave 
Army an 8-2 season instead of 9-1. and the 
loss was a nuisance because people arc be- 
ginning to take Army seriously. Once again 
they are cspccling the Cadets to do well — 
against c'crybtHly. After several years of 
dull, stodgy football, the Army (cam is stim- 
ulating. lis olfense. which operates from a 
wing T, is designed for springing players 
Uxsse for long gains. Nor do the Cadets hes- 
itate to throw the ball. In fact. Army passed 
229 limes in 1967. 50''i more than it did in 
the last pre-Cahill year. 1965. On defense, 


Army players swarm the ballcarrier and kevp 
coming at him until their quarry is pinned 
down. 

Cahill's style and his calm approach have 
paid off. The Cadets have had two 8-2 sea- 
sons— and an even split with Navy — since 
Cahill look over, and last year they were 
set to go to the .Sugar Bowl when the Pen- 
tagon inexplicably ruled (hat while other 
service academies might send teams to bowl 
games. Army could not because "it would 
tend to cmphasi/c football to an extent not 
consistent with the mission of the academy, 
which is to produce Army officers.” 

This season Cahill should low-pressure 
his Cadets to a high rating again. Despite 
important losses in both the offensive and 
defensive lines, this ought to be another 8- 
2 season. Army might even crowd Penn Slate 
in the fight for best in the East, a status 
that probably will go to the winner of the 
Army-Penn State game. Stale fans are ner- 
vously aware of Army's annoying habit of 
upsetting the Nittany Lions. 

One reason for Penn Staters to be wary 
is that Army has its best set of backs since 
Pete Dawkins and Bob Anderson. The 
strength starts with three quarterbacks. Steve 
Lindell, the No. I man. does not kxvk like 
much when he passes. He sort of glides the 
ball off his palm. It flutters and wobbles in 
the air but somehow fulls toward earth Lin- 
dell knows where. Last year Lindell, after 
recovering from an ulcer attack, completed 
73 out of 144 passes for 843 yards. His fa- 
vorite target. Split End Terry Young, is gone, 
but John Bolger, who replaces Young, and 
Gary Steele, the 6' 5' tight end, are gixxi 
receivers. Lindell can scramble, uvo, and he 
docs a lot of it. 

Behind Lindell is Jim O'Toole, who al- 
most pulled out the Navy game in the fourth 
quarter. O'Toole, who has recovered from 
a knee operation, is a better passer than Lin- 


dell, but he does not run as well. Finally, 
there is Roger LeDoux, who quarterbacked 
the team early last season when both Lin- 
dell and O'Toole were ailing. 

Fullback Charlie Jarvis is Army's best 
back. He is the tough-yardage man and gi>es 
anywhere to find it — inside, outside, around 
the end. Oppivsing defenses always key on 
him. but that rarely helps. Jarvis has led 
(he team in rushing for two years and in 
1967 scored eight touchdowns. But oppo- 
nents may have more difficulty in concen- 
trating on Jarvis now, because Army has 
some help for him. In Lynn Moore and 
Hank Andr/ejcrak (pronounced Andruh- 
jack), the Cadets have two halfbacks who 
can break a game open with a single thrust. 
Pressing them is Billy Hunter, a compact. 
195-pound sophomore who could turn out 
to be better than either. A broken-field run- 
ner. Hunter scored 108 points for Army's 
unbeaten picbc team and ran the ball for 
121 yards in 18 carries in the spring game. 

Unfortunately, .Army will have to shake 
these backs loose through an offensive line 
that is not of top quality. Aside from Steele 
and 215-pound Tackle Bob Ivany. the siari- 
ers arc all players who were reserves a year 
ago and arc small. Guard Bill Jackson got 
his letter at tackle, but Bolger. (he new split 
end, Carl Oborski, the other tackle. Guard 
Gary Bogemu and Center Ted Shadid saw 
only limited duty. 

Nor is the defensive line of Maginot pro- 
portions, though Army hopes it will be less 
easily breached. Steve Yarnell, barely 195 
pounds, is back at tackle, while two other 
regulars have been switched to new posi- 
tions. Tom WhccliKk, who played end, has 
taken over for graduated Bud Ncswiacheny 
as the general, which means he sets up his 
command post wherever he thinks the en- 
emy is likely to attack. Dick Luccke, a for- 
mer defensive back, is now in WheeliK'k's 
old end spot. The other starters arc Joe Neu- 
man at middle guard. Bob Allardice at tack- 
le and Bill Price at end. Allardice is the 
heaviest at 215 pounds, and the front five, 
which averages a mere 200, may be the small- 
est in major-college football this year. Bui 
that doesn't bother Cahill. "You don’t have 
to be big to play the game," he insists. 
"Just quick and lough." 

The secondary is more experienced, and 
that is what will save the Cadets sonic un- 
happy moments. The linebacking is first- 
class. headed by Kenny Johnson, a fiery 
200-pounder, and Jodie Glorc, who backed 
up Jim Bevans a year ago. The deep men, 
Dennis Hutchinson, Pete Dencker and Tom 
Haller, all know their way around and are 
especially tenacious pass defenders. 

.Army will be an underdog against Penn 
Stale and may have trouble with Missouri, 
but an 8-2 record for the third straight year 
is completely possible. So is a victory over 
Navy- not that anybody really cares. 
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For row-boned, he-mon excilonienl 
. . . nothing beats a real Western 
rodeo. It's nt times iihe these 
. . . o/ler the riders ond ropers have thrilled 
the crowd . . . ihot Miller Mokes It Right. 
Thnt's when the hearty, robust flavor of 
Miller High Life reolly scores. Try it 
... on tap. in bottles or the gleoining 
golden con . . . always right! 


MiUer 
makes it 
right! 





When you come on in a\^n Heusen' shirt 


the rest come off like a bunch of stiffs. 


ith Kodel* 


The people who unstufTed the shirt 



L ast season before the Missouri game 
the players of Kansas University 
asked iheir effervescent rookie head coach. 
Pepper Rodgers, to lead them onto the field. 
He agreed, sasing, "You watch. I'M give 
you something to shoot for." And as he trot- 
ted out ahead of the team, Rodgers sud- 
denly flung himself into a spectacular som- 
ersault. "It ties in with my philosophy of 
football,” he explained later, "I like to do 
the unexpected." 

And so it was all last year. Whereas 
KU had figured to act as an uncomplaining 
doormat for almost every team it played, 
the Jayhawks proved to be astonishingly 
adept at the Philosophy of the Unexpected. 
They won five of their seven Big Eight Con- 
ference games, barely lost to Big Ten co- 
champion Indiana 18-IS and forced Okla- 
homa into a last-minute desperation pass 
to salvage a J4'-I0w,in. Kansas' 5-5 record 
brought no Top Ten votes, and its tie for 
second in the Big Eight is hardly epic 
news. But for a first-year job at a school 
that had lost 15 of its last 20, it was noth- 
ing short of brilliant. 

This year, says Pepper Rodgers, "we'll 
be better.” Already there is enthusiasm in 
a student body that usually turns moribund 
at football time. More than 1.000 student 
tickets have been purchased in advance, and 
Quarterback Bob Douglass announced with 
pleased surprise recently: "A lot of students 
have actually talked to me about football 
this year." One reason is the bold and open 
personality of the somersaulting Rodgers, 
who also delighted the KU undergraduates 
a couple of limes last fall by crossing the 
field to make impassioned posisiclory pep 
talks to the kids in the stands. 

Quarterback Douglass is another stirring 
reason for optimism in Lawrence. Now a 
senior, he had been recruited by KU as a 
wondrous high school performer, then pro- 
ceeded to givea so-so performance asa fresh- 
man and an out-and-out flop show as a 
sophomore. When Rodgers arrived last year, 
straight from assistant-coaching jobs in 
which he had polished the quarterbacking 
talents of Steve Spurrier and Gary Behan, 
he saw some films of Douglass in opera- 
tion and decided the raw material was there. 
Rodgers and his staff went to work on Doug- 
lass, teaching him to get out from under 
the center quicker, to vary the velocity of 
his passes and to use his 6' 3’ height to 
spot linebackers on short patterns. 

The making of Douglass was critical to 
KU success, for as Rodgers says; "Our of- 
fense is basically a quarterback offense. He 
has a chance to run or throw like a single- 
wjng tailback. In virtually every case he has 
only one receiver, and if that man isn't open, 
the quarterback takes off and runs as fast 
and as hard and as far as he can." Doug- 
lass mastered his lessons. He completed 82 
of 173 passes for 1,326 yards and he rushed 


175 times for 415 yards, giving him the top 
Big Eight total-offense figure with 1,741 
yards and winning him the conference Back 
of the Year award. 

The rest of the Kansas backfield may in- 
clude a brother combo from liny Centralia, 
Kans. John Riggins, a 225-pound sopho- 
more fullback, was not only a .strong run- 
ner as a freshman but has been clocked 
doing the 100 in 9.8. He dislocated a shoul- 
der in spring practice but seems in top shape 
now and should be one of the best rookies 
in the Big Eight. His brother. Junior, was 
the starting tailback for Rodgers last full 
when he gained 279 yards rushing, caught 
eight pa.sses for 161 yards and returned 14 
kickoffs for 285 yards. Talented as the Rig- 
gins Bros, are, Fullback Mike Reeves, a 
junior, and Tailback Don Autry, a 6' 2', 215- 
pound sophomore, could press the pair for 
starting jobs. 

The interior offensive line is not so deep 
with talent. The major weakness is at tack- 
le, where Ijirry Brown, a sophomore, and 
Grant Dahl, a converted defensive tackle, 
must overcome their inexperience, although 
260-pound senior Keith Christensen and 
sophomore Kevin O'Malley will add some 
needed depth. 

At split end. Rodgers expects much from 
George McGowan, a rangy junior-college 
transfer who managed to impress pro scouts 
during spring workouts more than any oth- 
er KU player. He caught 12 Douglass pass- 
es for 141 yards and a I D in a spring game. 
Rodgers says. "George has what you call 
'quick feet,' always moving at 90 miles an 
hour. You can't leach a good receiver how 
and when to cut: he's born with it. Just 
like McGowan was." At light end is John 
Mosicr, a junior who broke KU records 
last year by catching 37 passes for 495 yards 
and four touchdowns. The McGowan-Mo- 
sier axis will allow no rwm for double-team- 
ing of receivers, and at wingback Rodgers 
has John Jackson, a track sprinter. At tail- 
back is versatile veteran Don Shanklin, who 
caught 10 passes last year and returned 25 
punts for 271 yards. 

The Kansas offense looks sound, but no 
more so than the defense. The front five 
arc all returning starters. Tackles Orville 
Turgeon and Bill Greene arc good. End Ver- 
non Vanoy, 6' 8' and 250 pounds, is often 
spectacular, although he wcasionally gets 
faked out of his position spectacularly. At 
the other end is senior John Zook, a re- 
formed sky diver now totally dedicated to 
the ground game of football, who made 15 
tackles against Nebraska last season, caus- 
ing Coach Bob Devaney to moan. "We never 
bliKked him once last year. We never 
bIcK'ked him once today. We've only got 
one more chance." The middle guard is Em- 
ery Hicks, who is also outstanding. A 5' ] I 
230-pound junior, he made 17 tackles in his 
first game as a sophomore and Rosigers ranks 



A passer ond a pinch of Pepper 
bring football back to Lawrence 


him in a class with Oklahoma's graduated 
All-America, Granville Liggins. At lineback- 
er, Rodgers has Mickey Doyle, who made 
114 tackles last year, and Pat Hutchens, 
who weighs a mere 174 pounds in mud 
cleats. Backing them up is Levi Lee, a Viet- 
nam Navy veteran who reenrolled at KU 
this fall and, as Rodgers says, "has a rep- 
utation like Jesse James" for his savage play 
as a Topeka high schooler. The secondary 
has two sophomores. Skip James and Dale 
Holt, joining veterans Tommy Ball and Bil- 
ly Hunt. 

As with many major college teams. Kan- 
sas could face some racial strain, but the out- 
look right now, thanks to administration 
and athletic department efforts, is good. In 
the spring 1 5 black players boycotted a prac- 
tice session because the university had not 
picked a Negro for the cighi-girl pompon 
cheerleading team. Subsequently one was 
given a spot, and Rodgers now says of the 
incident. "1 think it may have brought us 
all closer together." 

It looks as if the Kansas pompon girls 
should gel a lot of chances to show off 
their acrobatic victory antics this year- but 
Pepper Rodgers, of course, may upstage 
them with his somersaults. 
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IN THE 



CONFERENCES 



IVY LEAGUE 

Yiilc Qiiuricrback Brian Dowling throws a 
fiKXbull in parabolas anil once broke his 
hanil when he tripped in an agility drill, 
but he has yet to play in a losing game 
and he may keep that record intact for an- 
other season, Dowling passed for 684 yards 
last year, and he is such a successful leader 
that if he blushed at a compliment, the en- 
tire Yale team would follow him by turn- 
ing crimson. Coach Carmen Co//a com- 
plains about the rest of his olTense. but he 
has back such able players as Halfback Cal- 
vin Hill, Hnds Bruce Weinstein and Lew 
Roney and Tackle Kyle Gee. If Yale can- 
not repeat last year's undefeated conference 
record, the reason will be a wobbly defense, 
where scscn starters arc gone. 

Dartmouth's traditionally elfective attack 
just could be strong enough to take ad- 
vantage of Yale’s questionable defense. 
Quarterback Bill Kisenig, a good passer, 
may he osershadowed by sophomore Jim 
C'hasey. a better one, while Bob Mlakar, | 
Bob Lundquist and Dave Boyle are all givod 
running backs. Princeton w ill make it a three- 
way title race, for all the Tigers save one re- 
turn on olTense, including Tailback Dick 
Bracken and Fullback Fllis Moore. 

There can hardly be title hopes at Har- 
vard. but there is excitement over Richie 
S/aro, the Polish halfback Bobby Kennedy 
found on a New York City playground one ! 
day and helped recruit. S?aro set a Har- | 
vard freshman record for scoring. He. Vic | 
Gatto soon to be the alltime Crimson rush- 
ing leader and Ray Hornblower add up 
to a strong running att.nck. Cornell, which 
eamc on well last year, will continue to 
worry the leaders, but the same cannot be 
said for Brown, Columbia and that fallen 
giant of long ago. Penn. They had best play ■ 
for the pure pleasure of it. 


SOUTHERN 

In I95J seven of the best football schools 
in the Southern Conference packed up their 
i helmets, hip pads and grants-in-aid and de- 
parted to form their own league, the .At- 
lantic Coast Conference. In 1965 Virginia 
Tech, its football program blossoming, 
turned independent, followed last July I by 
West Virginia, the only real fiH'tball power 
that had remained m the conference. What 
is left may not be the strongest league any- 
where but it is the most evenly matched. 

Anybody can win the SC title this year, 
but the race will prob-ably be scliled when 
Richmond visits East Carolina on October 
26. Couch Frank Jones of Richmond lost 
much of his olTensive line, but the Spiders 
are bigger and faster overall, and Buster 
O'Brien, the league's best quaricrhack, is 
back. Hast Carolina, like Princeton, still docs 
quite well with the single wing, thank you, al- 
though the Pirates need a tailback to replace 
Neal Hughes. Fullback Butch Colson, who 
set an SC record last year with I.I.J5 yards, 
should pick up the slack, and seven returning 
I starters make the defense strong. William 
and Mary, swifter and bigger than usual, is 
also a title threat. F.nd Jim Cavanaugh, who 
caught 48 passes last year, returns. 

The Citadel, with a number of goixl play- 
ers in key places, is another dark horse. Tail- 
back Jim McMillan is a proven runner, and 
the defense is headed by Linebacker John 
Small, who does things up big. V’MI's main 
hope is that Murphy Sprinkcl can step in 
for Russ Quay at quarterback. Furman has 
Ouartcrb.ick Clyde Hewell. who threw for 
1,873 yards last year, and Fullback Joe 
Street to lead its attack, but the defense 
is inexperienced. Davidson faces a tougher 
schedule— Virginia and Vanderbilt have 
been added— with a team weakened by the 
loss of Quarterback Jimmy PihvIc. 


' ATLANTIC COAST 

Spring practice left (Tenison Coach Frank 
; Howard with ends, tackles, guards, runners, 

■ receivers, linebackers everything, it seems, 
but an experienced quarterback. Charley 
Waters or Billy Ammons, one of whom will 

I lake over, should have a lot of fun giving 
the ball to Buddy Gore, who set an ACC 
rushing record last season. Eight of 1 1 start- 
ers return on the defense and. quarterback 
or no. the Tigers must be favored for their 
fourth .ACC title in four years. 

Both North Carolina Slate and Nk'akc For- 
est will cause Clemson some anguish. Last 
, year NC State took a magnificent defensive 
unit, dressed it in while shoes, won eight of 
10 games and heat Georgia in the Liberty 
Bowl. Coach Earle Edwards will try to build 
another such defense around End Mark Ca- 
pLuino and an attack around Runners Char- 
lie Bowers and Bobby Hall. Coach Bill Tate 
calls his Wake Forest team "a bunch of 
boys who are fun to watch." The most fun 
can be found in watching Quarterback Fred 
Summers, who took the Deacons out of 
the pigeon class and led them to wins in 
their last four games. 

At South Carolina. Paul Diclzcl has 21 
lettermen back but he is especially cheered 
by the return of Defensive Back Ben Gal- 
! loway. Quarterback Gayle Bomar is the big 

■ man at North Carolina, which nccd-s more 
like him. Virginia has balance and two tine 
runners in Frank Quuyle and Jeff Anderson 

but that can’t carry the Cavaliers too far. 
Maryland Quarterback Alan Pa.strana. ful- 
ly recovered from a knee injury, will try a 
new offense for the Terps, and why not'? 
The old one scored all of 15 points in the 
Hrsl six games last year. Blue Devil Quar- 
terback Al Woodall allowed a coed to write 
a term paper for him during the spring, leav- 
ing Duke—and himself -in trouble. 
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Once again ihe rugged SEC has contributed 
four teams to the Top 20— Alabama. Flor- 
ida, Tennessee and LSL'. And a Top 21 prob- 
abl> would have included Georgia The Bull- 
dogs, looWed upon as a team to beat last 
vear. played three big games and served as 
a beatable team each time. I his year, as a 
spoiler. Georgia could defeat enough clubs 
with high hopes- including Tennessee and 
Florida~to have a season worth celebrating 
12 months later than expected. Everything 
rests upon Mike Cavan, a sophomore pass- 
er around whom Coach \ ince Dooley has 
erected a pro-type attack. Brad Johnson and 
Bruce Kemp arc reliable runners, and Bill 
StanliU's presence eases the loss of All- Antcr- 
ica Tackle Edgar Chandler. 

Auburn is a little quicker and a lot deep- 
er than last season, but its schedule I Miami, 
Florida, Icnnesscc, Georgia and Alabama — 
in succession) probably will keep the Tigers 
from improving on I967‘s record of 6-4. 
Quarterback Loran Carter, the -SEC’s pass- 
ing-yardage and total-olfcnse leader, is back, 
along with his favorite target, Tim Chris- 
tian- For the first time in 19 years Ole Miss 
Coach Johnny Vaught w ill start a sophomore 
quarterback. He diK*sn't have to he wants 
to. Archie Manning, says Vaught is straight 
from the mold of Eagle Day or Glynn Grif- 
fing or Jake Gibbs, which means he can 
pass, run and think- The trouble is the Reb- 
els are starting nine other sophomores, too. 

Coach Bill Pace has hardened up Van- 
derbilt's traditionally soft noses, but the 
Commodores will still lose more than they 
win. Kentucky currently has one of the SEC's 
finest losing traditions and its very best play- 
er. Dicky Lyons, who might begtx>d enough 
to beat a few teams all by himsclf. Mis- 
sissippi Slate cannot expect much improve- 
ment on last year’s 1-9 performance. 


For years Mid-American teams enjoyed 
trampling all over poor Toledo. But that 
was before the arrival of Coach Frank Lau- 
terbur. Pretty soi>n the Rivkcls began to 
give opponents trouble and last season, af- 
ter losing their opener to Ohio O.. they 
won nine straight and tied the Bobcats for 
the conference title. Perhaps it is only co- 
incidental, but Toledo's success was followed 
by three coaches leaving the league; Bowl- 
ing Green, Kent State and Marshall alt have 
new leaders. This season should gel hack 
to more traditional form, with Ohio and 
Miami favored for the championship but 
nobody is discounting Toledo anymore. The 
Rvxkets still have Tailback Roland Moss, 
a powerful runner who scored 16 touch- 
downs in 1967, and they have added a little 
(5’ 10’, 175 ptiunds) quarterback, Steve 
Jones, w ho is an adequate passer and a bel- 
ter runner. The defense is solid, loo, with All- 
MAC End Mel Tucker to lead it. 

Ohio has 16 returning starters, including 
a good aerial act in Quarterback Clcvc Bry- 
ant and Split End Todd Snyder, and Coach 
Bill Hess has filled the holes in his defense 
with capable players. At Miami. Coach Bo 
Schembechler, who likes to grind out his 
yardage, has the runners for it in Quar- 
terback Kent Thompson, Tailback Bobby 
Glover and Fullback Don Wade, and his 
defensive line, led by Tackle Ken Root, is 
the best in the league. 

The rest of the MAC will be busy chas- 
ing the leaders. Bowling Green, under new 
Coach Don Nchien. has problems in the of- 
fensive line while Western Michigan and 
Kent Slate both arc faced with breaking in 
rex’kie quarterbacks. Perry Moss, the new 
man at Marshall, has brought in a number 
of Junior college transfers but the Thun- 
dering Herd is still mostly piity-pal. 


Almost everybtidy in the Big Ten is con- 
vinced that the conference championship will 
he sclltcd as early as October 12 when Pur- 
due and Ohio State meet in Columbus. Kv- 
erybody, that is, but Indiana, the third Big 
Ten team in the Top 20, and Minnesota. 
The Gophers, 8-2 last season and co-cham- 
pions with Purdue and Indiana, arc not 
about to surrender easily. They have All- 
Amcrica End Bob Stein back to lead u char- 
acteristically light defense, and they hope 
Quarterback Phil Hagen and Fullback Jim 
Carter, the team’s leading rusher, can gen- 
erate sulTicieni olTense. The main concern 
is that the squad is thin— and the schedule 
is thick, beginning with USC. 

Michigan Slate comes off a jolting 5-7 sea- 
son with an understandable chance for im- 
provement. The Spartan defense seems 
strong, and Coach Duffy Daugherty figures 
his new attackers can’t possibly be as bad 
as last year's inoffensive bunch. Senior Bill 
Fcraco. a decent passer, is the new quar- 
terback, and Tailback LaMarr Thomas and 
Fullback Reggie Cavender arc gwd run- 
ners. Duffy also has history on his side. 
Twice before he has followed losing sea- 
sons with Rose Bowl teams. 

Michigan and Illinois are not likely to be 
in the race, but they may have something 
to say about who wins it. Michigan's strength 
is in its giKxl backs. Quarterback Dennis 
Brown passed for 91.1 yards, and Halfback 
Ron Johnson ran for l.tXf.s, The lllini have 
Quarterback Bob Naponic and Fullback 
Rich Johnson returning, along with a small 
but .sturdy defense- Iowa and W isconsin will 
be somewhat improved, but pity poor Non h- 
wcsiern. The Wildcats play Miami, USC, 
Purdue. Notre Dame and Ohio .State in their 
first five games. Theirs will be a buttle not 
for victory, but for survival. 
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BIG EIGHT 

Fiwiball at Colorado is different. At one 
.scrimmage the weather is rain. hail, snow 
and bright sun, The team training table and 
lounge is in a women's dorm. The whole 
hacklield skis. Split fcnd .Monte Huber, who 
caught 45 passes last season, badly bruised 
his shoulder dising into a swimming pool. 
Coach r.ddic Crowder directs practice in u 
striped Panama hat. Quarterback Boh An- 
derson is a bow legged matinee iilol who stud- 
ies Russian II and mixlem drama and leads 
the team in. of all things, rushing. There 
were 22 serious knee injuries in I9ft7. which 
makes Colorado different, ttw. In part be- 
cause of injuries, the Buffs do not rank with 
Oklahoma, Nebraska or Kansas, but the 
rccoveo'of Fullback Tom Nigburand Tack- 
le Mike Montler could change that, for the 
rebuilt Colorado defense looks g<K>d. 

For years Mis.stiuri's president and gov- 
ernor watched games from the worst place 
possible the lirsi row. Whoever put them 
there had fouiball confuscsl with musical 
comedy. Changes have been made, l-rom 
new scats in row 80. dignitaries w ill see I for- 
mation passes by Terry McMillian augment 
the famed Missouri sweeps, as Dan Desinc 
finally has come up with some offensive pi*- 
leniiul to aid his always csccllent sicfcnsc. 

Dour Phil Cutchin has a bear trap of a 
team at Oklahoma State. W'ith sophomores 
like Halfback Bub Deerinwater and Tackle 
Gary Burd, plus Fullback Jack Rcsnolds 
and Linebacker Larry Gosney. the Cowbs>ys 
will stage at least one ambush. "Never be- 
fore had I had kids quit on me." Kansas 
Slate Coach Vince Gibson says of last sea- 
son, He may start 17 or 18 newcomers, led 
by Ends Mack Herron and Mike Mont- 
gomery and Tailback Russell Harristm. Iowa 
State is still struggling in a conference where 
every bixly seems to keep improving. 



MISSOURI VALLEY 

For a long time the Missouri N alley was a 
league where the young man with the heart 
and the moves wound up with a basketball 
in his hands. Then somebody discovered 
that a (iO-yard puss was as exciting to throw 
as a 4()-root jump shot, and now almost 
every fooibafl team in the league has a pass- 
er and u wide-open offense every team, 
that is. except the likely winner. Memphis 
Slate. The Tigers, newcomers to ihc con- 
ference. have been bruised and beaten but 
also toughened by years of play against SEC 
teams. They hope to win now in the old 
SEC way- keep the ball when it's yours 
and lake it away when the other team has 
it. The Tiger defense will be built around 
three men who have played together for 
two years. Monster Man Bill McRighi and 
Linebackers Joe Rushing and Art Brumil. 

When Tulsa Coach Glenn Dobbs warned 
he was going to pass more than ever this 
year, Memphis State Coach Billy Murphy 
said, "The only way he could do that would 
be if the officials gave him more downs." 
Mike Stripling and Dobbs's yoimgesi son, 
Johnny, will try to throw Tulsa to a cham- 
pionship. Asked who was the one player 
they most feared last year, almost every Val- 
ley coach named Steve Ramsey, the gangly 
North Texas Stale quarterback who threw 
21 touchdown passes 1.^ of thenv to Ron- 
nie Shanklin. With this pair back. North 
Texas is the league's best long shot. Cin- 
cinnati's Homer Rice is rebuilding the Bear- 
cats around u line runner. Tailback Lloyd 
Pate. Eddie Kriwiel. who replaced Boyd 
C'onversc at Wichita Slate, is counting pri- 
marily on John Beeson, a good sophomore 
passer. Louisville had difficulty banning the 
bomb last year, but this season the Car- 
dinals arc looking to sophomore Oscar 
Brohm to set off a few himself. 



SOUTHVIEST 

It is not easy to look past Texas and Texas 
A&M and that big game they play on 
Thanksgiving Day that ought to decide the 
conference title, hut then it wasn't easy to 
ItHvk at .\&M last season and say. "Ah, 
there's the new league champion," A check 
of this year's prospective also-rans in the 
SVVC begins with TCU. The Horned Frogs 
have 1 5 of their top 22 back, plus a sibling 
transfer end named Lin^y Cole. To this is 
added a conlidcnt attitude gained from win- 
ning four of the final five games last sea- 
son. Two big men in the backtield, Ross 
Montgomery and Norman Hulaich, can run 
with most- and over many. And already 
the pro scouts are excited abs'ut a junior 
guard. f>' y. 2.T0-pour}d James Ray. W'ith 
the right start, TCU might get by without 
the passing attack it dvx» not have. 

Arkansas is certain it will have the pass- 
ing in the form of Bill Montgomery, a soph- 
omore who will be working out of a new 
pro-style offense. Fast runners and the alert 
Arkansas defense arc already on hand, and 
Coach Frank Broyles is not likely to allow 
the Ra/orbacks to fall off to 4-5-1 again. 
Nor is guaricrback a problem at Rice. Rob- 
by -Shelton is well, and he is much feared 
on the keeper play. Behind him is soph- 
omore Larry C'ald well, who will also be used 
as a tailback. Split F.nd Larry Davis and 
Tackle Leland Winston give Rice two more 
outstanding players. 

Sparklingindividuals arc scattered through 
the rest of the SWC, too. though their teams 
have limited hopes. Texas Tech has Full- 
back Jackie Stewart. SMU still has Flanker 
Jerry Levias, and Baylor has Tackle Rich- 
ard Stevens. Each of these teams looks im- 
proved. Last year the SWC showed up badly 
against outside competition, but now it has 
a strong new look from top to bottom. 
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THE INDEPENDENTS 


Lasi fall's race by Western Athletic Con- 
ference teams ended, lypically enough, ssiih 
Wyoming. Ari7ona Slate and member-elect 
Texas at tl Paso bunched so closely at the 
top a ref's handkerchief might have cov- 
ered all three. W'yoming and UTEP both 
ssent to bossls, and Arizona State thought 
it should have. This year looks like ASU's 
turn. Seventeen starters are back, including 
three AII-WAC performcrs--Center Cicorge 
Hummer, Linebacker Ron Pritchard and 
Defensive Back W'es Plummer -but Coach 
Frank Kush, who would be gloomy if he 
ran the Green Bay Packers, reserves the 
right to be pessimistic. ' Having all these 
veterans," he groans, "could be a real dis- 
advantage if complacency set in." 

At UTtP. Brooks Dawson steps in for 
Billy Stevens, the record-breaking passer, 
and he can start throwing immediately to 
his blazing flanker, V'olly .Murphy. This year 
UTEP should have a good running game, 
too, which, combined with a veteran de- 
fense, opens up title possibilities. Brigham 
Young has two quarterbacks, Marc Lyons 
and Terry Sanford, and a schedule that 
brings three W'AC favorites to Provo, which 
niakes BYU a dark-horse threat. Wyoming, 
which won 10 straight and almost beat LSU 
in the Sugar Bowl, needs a quarterback. Un- 
less Ed Synakowski or Skip Jacobson comes 
through, (he Cow boys arc thnnigh. In Coach 
Darrell Mudra's first year, Arizona waxed 
too fat. Now the Wildcats arc leaner and a 
little better. 

"We could be compciiiivc in one-platoon 
fiHvlball," says Utah's Bill Meek, meaning 
hehasonly II good players. Itis a rebuilding 
year for New Mexico and its recently hired 
coach, Rudy Feldman. Colorado State, an- 
other new WAC member, has 61 new players 
and a new stadium— but that's all. 



The usually staid Stanford campus has been 
rocked lately by some very unconventional 
happenings, such as a topless dancer run- 
ning for president of the student body. She 
vnon the preliminary but, alas, never had a 
chance in the showdown. Also without a 
chance in any showdown against USC, Ore- 
gon State or UCLA for the Pacific Eight title 
is the Stanford looibatl team. but. like the 
stripper, it can try. What the Indians have to 
display is most of last year's defense, plus the 
running of Halfback Nate Kirtman and 
Quarterback Jim Plunkett, a redshirt, throw- 
ing to Flanker Gene Washington. 

Whether or not California and Washing- 
ton can challenge Stanford depends upon 
how their morale has been alfecied by their 
racial problems of last winter and spring. 
Both have since appointed Negro assistant 
couche’s. and Cal has operated an excellent 
summer program utilizing its black athletes. 
Cal Coach Ray W illscy has 1 7 starters back, 
and Quarterback Randy Humphries, Half- 
back Paul W'illiams and Fullback John Mc- 
Gaftic arc capable of making the offense 
move. The defense, headed by 250-pound 
Guard Ed W hilc, is sound. 

At Washington, Coach Jim Owens has 
tried to stir up his unproductive offense by- 
scrapping last year's double flankers, mov- 
ing Flanker Jim ( ope to running back and 
replacing Quarterback Tom Mankc with se- 
nior Jerry Kaloper, who is a better passer. 
Owens' most effcHTtive weapon, however, may 
be the AsiroTurf that has been installed in 
the Huskies' stadium. 

About the best Oregon and Washington 
State can hope for is to avoid last place- Or- 
egon is looking to its sophomores, and W'SU 
has a new coach, Jim Sweeney, who has 
brought a fresh camaraderie and enthusiasm 
to Pullman, if not a w inner just yet. 


There was a time when it was rare for an in- 
dependent to make it to a bowl game. There 
was a lime when, e.xcepl for Notre Dame. 
Syracuse in 1959 and those wartime Army 
teams, few independents ever came close to 
No. I, Yes. there was such a lime. But no 
more. Of late the independents have gained 
enormously in both affluence and influence, 
and this year no fewer than five t)f them - 
Notre Dame, Penn State. Florida Stale, 
Miami and .Army- have made the Top 20. 
Before the season is over, some more may 
well taste glory, itKv. 

Perhaps the best of them is Houston. Nor- 
mally, any team that loses three All-Amer- 
icas and its quarterback should have to spend 
a year regrouping. But Coach Bill Yeoman 
has so much talent available that he will 
hardly miss Halfback W'arren MeVea, Split 
End Ken Hebert. Guard Rich Stoner or 
Quarterback Dick W'ovidall. The Cougars' 
high-powered offense, which led the nation 
the past two seasons, should be as explo- 
sive as ever with Ken Bailey, a better pass- 
er than Wmidall. at qiiaricrbuek and Paul 
Gipson returning at fullback. Gipson, who 
used to suffer frequent muscle tears, has im- 
proved both his health and his style since 
he enrolled in u dancing class by mistake 
and begun practicing ballet. "I learned how 
to control my body," he says. "My coor- 
dination is belter and my balance has im- 
proved." Gipson is no Nurcyev. but in 1967 
he tiptoed through opposing defenses for 
I.HH) yards and II touchdowns. The de- 
fense is good, loo, with Tackle Jerry Gard- 
ner and End Jerry Drones the keystones of 
a solid front line. Houston plays Texas on 
September 21, and Icxaswill be tested. 

Another strong independent is Syracuse, 
even though it is without a famous runner 
for the first lime in almost a generation 
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now that All-Amcricu Fullback Larry Cson- 
ka has departed. Al Newton, a 2.10-pound 
sophomore, is in the Csonka mold although 
he has much to learn. 'He’s not the fancy 
type," says Coach Ben Schwarl/walder, 

■ just a solid citi/en of a runner." But, for 
once, Syracuse may have a passing threat. 
Junior Quarterback Paul Paolisso showed 
surprising proficiency at throwing the ball 
in the spring game when he completed 21 
of .10 for 258 yards and three touchdowns. 
The Syracuse defense, second-best in the 
country a year ago, looks strong again with 
242-pound Tackle Art Thoms the big man 
up front and Safety Tony Kyasky leading 
the pass defense. The Orange should squeeze 
out inoie than enough victories to extend 
Schwartzw aider's streak of 18 years without 
a losing season. 

Next comes 'Vest Virginia, which dropped 
out of the Southern Conference to go it 
alone as an independent. Coach Jim Carten 
flinched recently when Penn State's Joe Pa- 
terno predicted in a banquet speech that 
the rebuilding Mountaineers would be 8-2. 
But the truth is they could be. even with as 
many as 1 1 sophomores in the starting line- 
up. Dale Farley, a 2.10-pound end. will help 
a defense that already has a tine middle 
guard in Carl Crcnnel. Tailback Bob Ore- 
sham and Fullback Jim Braxton arc the 
brightest of the rookies on offense. And if 
SS'est Virginia cannot win any other wav, 
there is a soccer-style kicker, Ken Juskowich, 
who made 12 field goals last year, five of 
them in one game against Pitt. 

Utah Slate, a pleasant 7-2-1 surprise un- 
der new Coach Chuck Mills last year, should 
do nearly as well again despite the loss of All- 
Anverica Tackle Bill Staley and Fullback 
Mac Lane. The Aggies have Quarterback 
John Pappas, who threw- for 1,424 yards 
and 1 2 touchdowns, and Tailback Allie Tay- 
lor. .Mills has brought in 26 JC transfers, 
and one of them, 260-pound Tackle Mick 
Workman, will lead a defensive front four 
that averages 250 pounds. 

Southern Mississippi Coach Thad (Pic) 
Vann, now in his 20th year, rarely has a 
toscr, and he should not have one this year, 
even with .Alabama and Ole Miss on the 
schedule. He has three of his starting back- 
tield returning, including Quarterback 
Tommy Bouiwell. 'Ihc defense, nicknamed 
the Vandals, is mostly intact, too. It will be 
led by Rex Barnes, a 250-p<iund middle 
guard. West Texas Stale had v>nc of the 
best offensive • and worst defensive- teams 
in college fiiotball in 1067. The results of 
its games read like oldtime basketball scores: 
44-27. .17-27, 35-26. What siived a 7-3 rec- 
ord for the Buffaliws was their offense. The 
man to watch is Eugene (Mercury) Morris, 
a very fast halfback who rushed for 1,274 
yards, second only to USC's O. J. Simp- 
son. Mercury Morris had a good spring, 
and Coach Joe Kcrbcl says, "If he gets any 


better, he'll belong in another world." Most 
of last year's nondefenders are gone and 
the new group looks stronger, so it should 
be a better world all-round for West Texas. 

New Mexico State, which always lived 
off its offense under retired Coach Warren 
Woodson, will have to look to the defense 
to carry it under new Coach Jim Woods. 
Quarterback Sal Olivas, who was No. 1 in 
the country in total offense, and Fullback 
Doug Dalton, who rushed for I,l32 yards, 
arc both gone. But the defense, led by 280- 
pound Tackle Ruby Jackson and 245-pound 
End Bill Ackman, should assure New Mex- 
ico State of another winning season. The 
picture is also bright at Xavier, where the 
Musketeers have 16 starters back, among 
them Quarterback Jerry Ruckmasicr and 
Halfback Bill Waller. John Shinners. a 245- 
pound guard, is a solid pro prospect. Day- 
ton suffered some major losses, but the Fly- 
ers still have Quarterback Jerry Biebuyck 
and a strong defensive line. They will not 
be too far off last year's 6-3-1 record. 

If only half the wishful thinking at Pitt 
mater iali/es, the Panthers will be sensational. 
In fad, after two 1-9 seasons, it won't take 
much to seem sensational - especially since 
Pitt has to play its usual formidable sched- 
ule. Ccach Dave Hart, who spends his lei- 
sure hours prospecting in the Western Penn- 
sylvania coal regions, has done some hard 
recruiting, so hard that opposing coaches 
arc grumbling. But the result is a group of 
sophomores who may help the Panthers win 
three or fourgames. Linebackers RalphCin- 
drich and Lloyd Weston arc outstanding, 
while Danny Ferris, a speedy tailback, will 
spruce up the offense. But Hart must find a 
quarterback, or Put will find itself waiting 
for next year. As usual. 

Joining Pitt in the category of Hasiern in- 
dependents with high hopes but rather low 
promise for success arc Navy and Boston 
College. The Middies need a quarterback 
since John Cartwright, who passed for 1,573 
yards, is gone. But that does not seem to 
bother Coach Bill Elias, a bubbling enthu- 
siast who insists, "our passing will be bet- 
ter." He is optimistic, indeed, for Cart- 
wright's potential replacements. Bob Pacen- 
ta, a 1967 jayvcc. and Mike McNallen, a 
sophomore, arc totally inexperienced. It is 
likely, though, that hlias will field a strong 
ground attack led by Halfbacks Jeri Balsly 
and Roland Laurenzo. Boston College, af- 
ter some lean years, hopes to get back into 
contention under new Coach Joe Yukica. 
He plans to open up the BC attack and he 
has the players for it in Quarterback Mike 
Fallon and Halfbacks Dave Bennett and 
Fred Willis, a sophomore. But Yukica must 
plug some gaps in both interior lines. 

Virginia Tech Coach Jerry Claiborne has 
Quarterback AI Kincaid and the rest of the 
backficid returning, but he is worried about 
a defense that is missing seven starters. He 


also would be happier if he did not have to 
open the season against Alabama and his 
old boss. Bear Bryant. The Bear has a way 
of clobbering friends. At Georgia Tech, 
Coach Bud Carson shuffled his coaching 
staff after last year's 4-6 disaster. He brought 
in three new assistants and switched two oth- 
ers to new assignments, but not even that 
will help Tech, for the schedule is loo de- 
manding. What Carson needs is more play- 
ers to help Flanker John Sias and Line- 
backer Eric VS'ilcox. "If the alumni ask ques- 
tions." says Carson. "I can stack e.xcuses 
as high as their complaints." Tulanc’s Jim 
Pittman is in the same fix. His team is im- 
proving. but it faces Houston, Texas A&M 
and Florida in its first foui games. Six soph- 
omores will be starling, but perhaps Full- 
back ll'urrcn Bankston can keep the Green 
Wave from being inundated. 

Buffalo, striving mightily to go big time, 
may be the best of the lesser independents 
in the F.ast. Not many teams will take lib- 
erties with the Hulls' defense, which fea- 
tures 25()-poimd Tackle Don Walgate and 
Mike Lu/ny. an alert linebacker. But much 
will depend on the health of Quarterback 
Mick Muriha, who has had bursitis prob- 
lems with his throwing arm. Colgate, 2-8 
last year, has a new coach. Neil Whcelw right, 
who t(H>k over when Hal Lahar moved up 
to athletic director, and it looks like a good 
year to step in. Almost everybody returns 
from '67. including Quarterback Ron Bur- 
ton and a number of large, mobile line- 
men. Rutgers figures to be improved, too, 
especially on offense where Quarterback 
Bruce Van Ness is in shape again after a 
shoulder operation and Tailback Bryant 
Mitchell is available to lead the running at- 
tack. But Coach John Balcnuan's defense is 
questionable. Holy Cross has a good pass- 
ing combination in lefthanded Quarterback 
Phil O'Neil and Split End Bob Neary. The 
team will score, but a rebuilt defense may 
have trouble keeping Holy Cross ahead. 
About the best Villanova can hope for is to 
slave off humiliation every week. The Wild- 
cats were picked clean by graduation. 

Out West, neither Pacific nor San Jose 
Slate is likely to rattle its opponents. Only 
10 leitermen return al Pacific, and Coach 
Doug Scovil has taken the quick route to 
fill the holes by bringing in 35 JC transfers. 
San Jose lost Quarterback Danny Holman, 
and he was about all the Spartans had last 
year when they were 2-7. Air Force could 
scare a few favorites. The Falcons are long 
on quarterbacks Steve Turner and Gary 
Baxter are both back and have two swift 
sophomores. Tailback Curtis Marlin and 
Flanker fcrncsl Jennings. But the defense is 
ordinary, except for Tackle Ed Epping. 
"You won't find another tackle anywhere 
as rough or as mean," says Coach Ben Mar- 
tin. who will turn mean himself if the Fal- 
cons don't belter last year's 2-6-2 record. 
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B e tt er tKIrtge for better Hving through chemtetry 




A lot more civilized technique than merely 
passing the cork over the drinks. 

But remember, if you like your martinis this dry. 
the gin is the very heart of the matter. 

So, you better pick one that's dry in the extreme. Smooth as they come. 
You better pick ours. 

Seagram’s. The perfect martini gin. 


My secret? 

Lemon peel clipped in dry vermouth 
And the perfect gin, of course.” 


THE 

SMALL 

COLLEGES 



O ccaMonally. from his vamagc point 
in Row 7.7. about 12 blocks up. and 
away from the distant field, the average fan 
of a major university team will lower his bin- 
iKulars to rest his eyes. Encompassing him 
will be the thunder of a crowd that is only 
half the size of the population of Monaco 
and stretches around a stadium that cost 
twice as much as the gross national prod- 
ucts of Ethiopia. Ghana and Nicaragua com- 
bined. Although he is proud of the pros- 
perous industry that football has become 
iit his university, the fan may allow himself 
a momentary daydream. The place of his 
dream is named something gentle like Wis- 
taria College, and it sits at the edge of a vil- 
lage hemmed by corn and oats. There, the 
ijuarierback greets even homely girls by 
name, (he coach runs a root-beer stand in 
the summer and the split end is the jan- 
itor's son. Ah. Wistaria, where simplicity 
reigns and serenity is the scene. 

There is still a trace of Wistaria football 
to be found in America, and if there is 
none of it in such technically "small col- 
lege" giants as San Diego State, read on any- 
way to discover Goose Guicc and to check 
the prospects of some teams that at least 
offer the illusion of sport at pasture's edge. 

SAN DIEGO STATE 

Here is what can happen when a sprig of 
shy Wistaria is transplanted to the fecund 
climate of California. When San Diego .State 
first look seed in 1897 there were 115 stu- 
dents on a cozy, sunny little campus up on 
Montezuma Mesa. The sun is there still, 
but the cozincss is gone, for SDS has ex- 
ploded into a sprawling urban scene. It has 
21,00() students. 1,600 faculty members, the 


football team plays in 52,000-scal San Di- 
ego Stadium and seldom do fewer than 
40,000 attend the games. Indeed. San Di- 
ego State is on the brink of declaring to the 
NCAA that it wants a major-league uni- 
verstty-division standing. And it's about time 
the NCAA said yes, for finding San Diego 
listed in the NCAA Guide back there with 
Sui Ross State and Ouachita Baptist is hu- 
miliating for all. 

Although SDS had its 25-gamc victory 
streak broken last year in a 31-25 loss to big- 
time Utah State, it consistently grinds to 
shreds some of the country's good little 
teams. For the lust two years it has won 
the national small-collcgc championship, 
and this year may be more of the same, be- 
cause San Diego has an c.xcellent team again. 
For one thing, Coach Don Coryell has come 
up with an outstanding junior-college trans- 
fer, 1 lalfback Harry Benjamin, who last year 
broke O. J. Simpson's JC rushing record 
with 1.372 yards in 204 carries. Back from 
last season are Fullback Lloyd Edwards, 
who gained 442 yards for a 6.2 average, 
and speedy Tailback Mac Dillingham, who 
gained 366 yards and scored 42 points. An- 
other JC transfer. Dennis Shaw, could be 
the Aztecs' best quarterback, but Coryell 
still has Thom Williams, who completed 
57' ; of his passes for 945 y ards. and Joe Tur- 
pen, who scrambled for 1 1 touchdow ns From 
the quarterback spot. 

The middle of the Aztec offensive line is 
not overly impressive although Guard Paul 
Daniels offers a good anchor, and the de- 
fense will require some transfusions, but it 
has a sound nucleus in Linebackers Jeff Lan- 
caster and Doug Fisher, Corncrback Nate 
Wright, Tackle Dick Weber and End Fred 
Dryer. 


Already the talk on Montezuma Mesa is 
of another national title. If a championship 
is not forthcoming, the reason will prob- 
ably be the Aztecs' schedule, which now in- 
cludes three university-division teams. San 
Jose. Southern Mississippi and Utah State. 
San Diego may not emerge unbeaten from 
that competition, but it certainly won't wind 
up as a trampled scrap of Wistaria either. 

WITTENBERG 

A picturesque little Lutheran school set on 
an oval knoll in Springfield, Ohio. Witten- 
berg is so archetypical of the ideal small col- 
lege that the USIA used it for a movie about 
American education. C ertainly it has all the 
elements that Hollywood might demand for 
a scene of collegiate tradition Gothic- Mid- 
western architecture, a K issing Bridge, fresh- 
men noses painted green each fall, a sur- 
plus of yummy coeds and a perpetually cher- 
ished trophy, a stained Indian skull dug 
up from the football field of its oldest rival. 
Ohio Wesleyan. It even has a Mighty Men- 
tor of Manly Sports in Bill Edwards, the 
only man to be twice awarded the title of 
Small College Coach of the Year. 

I lowcvcr, even in such a set piece of Amer- 
icana. things change. For instance. Bill Ed- 
wards began talking about retirement a cou- 
ple of years ago but. as he puts it, "I bought 
a new car and I couldn't afford to quit 
then." Now rumors of Edwards' retirement 
arc around again, but so arc rumors that 
he has been seen at a local auto agency, 

So ptswcrful have Edwards* teams been 
in the 14-icam Ohio Conference that only 
five conference members arc willing to sched- 
ule Wiitenbcrg. During the past eight years 
no one in college football ha.s matched 
rotiilniinl 
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SMALL COLLEGES eomlnurd 


Edwards' fi3'6*l record, w hich included a 30- 
gamc winningslrcuk between 1962 and 1965. 
lo be sure. Wittenberg has its problems 
this year. !hc league's top quarterback is 
gone, along with a receiver known as the 
Lising End and several tine backs. But Bill 
Edwards is all smiles. 

Quarterback problems? R<Kky Alt ap- 
peared only briefly last year, yet hit 17 of 
33 passes for 303 yards and five touchdowns. 
Eine backs missing? In 1967 Fullback Jim 
Justice rushed for 438 yards, 300 of them 
in the last three games. No Living End? 
Maybe not, but Split End Ray Ward is far 
from dead. Beyond that, the ofTcnsivc line 
will be the biggest in years (though aver- 
aging only 205 pounds). As for the defense. 
End Jim Fclu. I inebacker Bruce Borland 
and Middle Guard Tim Hunter are back 
from a unit that ranked ninth in the nation 
last year by holding its opponents to 166 
yards per game. 

EASTERN KENTUCKY 

"What is Eastern Kentucky?" Well, East- 
ern Kentucky is a 220-pound guard named 
Fred Troike who paints abstract art, sleeps 
on the floor and I'kes to report for practice 
wearing nothing but coveralls and a cow- 
boy hat. Eastern Kentucky is Ron Reed, a 
205-pound linebacker who has led the team 
in tackles for two years and, like 10 of the 
team's 22 best players, got his start by one 
day wandering into Coach Roy Kidd's of- 
fice and politely asking permission to try 
out for football. Eastern Kentucky is Ted- 
dy Taylor, a 195-pound middle guard who 
once lived in cabins with dirt floors but 
now lives in enemy backtields. In last year's 
(iraniland Ricc Bowl game he stole a Ball 
State handolT and ran 39 yards for a touch- 
down. it is also a linebacker named Paul 
Hampton from Belfry. Ky., who leads a ring- 
ing lockcr-room chorus of Cohiii on the Hill 
after every victory. And it is John (Twig- 
gy) lazcl, a 6’, 165-pound flanker who 
grabbed 1 1 passes in that Rice Bowl game. 

But mostly. Eastern Kentucky is the arm 
of one Jim (CuH’se) Guicc. an invaluable 
quarterback whtim Colonel blockers protect 
with /cal. "Jim isn't the kind who throws 
every time, so he doesn't get as much rec- 
ognition as some others," Coach Kidd apol- 
ogues, Who is Kidd kidding? The golden 
Guicc has been honorable-mention Litlle 
All-America twice and he has passed for 
two miles at ^ completion rate of 54.2‘','. 

Lasteni Kentucky had not really heard 
of Guicc until the first game of his first 
year. He was sent in as a fourth-quarter des- 
peration substiiulion with Eastern trailing 
Austin Pcay 21-7, In that one quarter he 
completed 10 passes for 162 yards, three 
touchdowns and a stimulating 35-30 East- 
ern Kentucky victory. 

So that's what Eastern Kentucky is, a tat- 


terdemalion of walk-ons and country boys 
who leaped from a 2-8 record in 1963 to 8-1- 
2 last year. It's nobody at all. Just a team 
that lost only three players from 1967. Just 
a team that the folks around Richmond, 
Ky. are betting on for a small college cham- 
pionship. Just a team that is silly as a Guicc. 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE 

There is nothing out-of-date in Fargo these 
days, at least not on the campus of North 
Dakota State. The girts have no dormitory 
curfew s, and there arc plenty of antiwar pro- 
tests to make headlines in the Fargo forum. 
No, no one is far ahead of North Dakota 
Stale except in one way. The school has 
been outprogressed by that celebrated non- 
small college, San Diego State. In 1966, the 
Bison of NDS were unbeaten until they 
played the A/tecs and were ritually slaugh- 
tered 36 0. Last year they wisely did not 
schedule SDS. They oulscored their oppo- 
sition 353- 98, led the nation in rushing w ith 
299.6 yards a game, wound up 9-0 for the 
season and still finished second lo San Di- 
ego in the rankings. 

But now NDS has a chance for a timely 
move. Again it dives not play .San Diego, 
and. given the toughness of the A/tecs' 
schedule, there are hopes for No. 1 m North 
Dakota. Back from '67 is a splendid crew 
of veterans. On olfensc is Halfback Tim 
Mjos (pronounced Muss), who rushed for 
945 yards and 13 touchdowns. Fullback Jack 
Hagen, who picked up 553 yards in total of- 
fense. and Halfback Paul Hatchett, who 
averaged 6.3 yards for 46 carries. Quarter- 
back Terry Hanson is gone, but Bison t'oach 
Ron Erhardl feels cither Bruce Grasamke 
or Joe Cichy will do. The defense is wicked- 
looking, too, particularly with gigantis: Mike 
Berdis, 6’ 5', 290 pounds, and Terry No- 
winsky. 235, at the tackles. .Safety Del Gch- 
reit, wIk) intercepted live passes and rciurncd 
three for touchdowns, also returns. And best 
of them ail will be 235-pound Jim Ferge, 
who might make l.ittle All-America at de- 
fensive end. or middle guard, or linebacker, 
or. . . well, anywhere, that might raise NDS 
over SDS. 

GRAMBLING 

Out in the powdered clay dust of north cen- 
tral Louisiana, in one of the three all-Negro 
towns in America, Coach Eddie G. Rob- 
inson of Grambling College is at work, as 
usual, building professional foolhal! players. 
Already he has sent nearly 50 men into the 
armies of the AFL and NM.. but this year 
he may have something new to offer -the 
first really for-sure Negro pro quarterback. 
His name is James Harris. He stands f*’ 4", 
weighs 210 pounds and passed last season 
for 1,-346 yards and 17 louchdowns. 

Grambling has the talent to match last 


season’s 9-1 etfort. Flanker Charlie Joiner, 
who caught 36 Harris passes, is back, along 
with Fullback Henry Jones and Tackle Rich- 
ard Lee. who is a mere 6’ 4' and 265 pounds, 
which is not outsize for Grambling line- 
men. Eddie Robinson has always joked that 
he does not have uniforms to fit men under 
250, Some joke. Grumbling's best defensive 
guard this year is John Gee at 265, and the 
tackles are Clifford Gasper, a 285-pounder, 
and a still-growing sophomore named Ben- 
nie Taylor who is 6’ 8' and lips— or crushes 

the scales at 325. George .Muse, a 220- 
pound linebacker, is a comparative midget, 
but he may be the best. 

In an average year Grambling competes 
before a total of 75,000 fans. But on Septem- 
ber 28 it will nearly equal a whole season's 
draw when it meets Morgan State, which is 
defending a 26-gamc win streak, in 67,000- 
scat Yankee Stadium. That day alone will 
make this a big year for Grambling. 

. . . AND THE REST 

When some 500 small colleges play in 66 
leagues of widely divergent strength, there 
is little basis for real comparison— even af- 
ter a season. But here arc a few that should 
rale among the best come December, 

Morgan State, with its big date in Yan- 
kee Stadium, will defend its undefeated 
streak with veteran Halfback John Euqua 
one of the CIAA's finest and untested 
Quarterback Charles Harrison. Texas at Ar- 
lington, which was 10-1 in '67. has 15 start- 
ers back, including Quarterback Mike Bay- 
lor, who gained 1,561 yards. Northeast Lou- 
isiana's L'oach Dixie White used to say, 
"We'll be gracious in defeat and humble in 
victory. We have been gracious. " After two 
7-3 seasons, Dixie expects a real humbling 
year. Ball State of Indiana w ill again be led 
by Halfback Amos VanPcli, who got 1,638 
yards and 1 16 points in two years, and that 
alone is enough to make the Cardinals dan- 
gerous. Lamar Tech, Tennessee State, North 
Dakota University and Prairie View also 
warrant attention. 

Tiny Fairmont Stale, deep in the West 
Virginia hills. Waynesburg College, a Pres- 
byterian school in Pennsylvania’s mining 
country, and Eastern Washington arc the 
best of the NAIA, which is made up of 
schools that play football consistently in 
the Wistaria mold. Fairmont's excellent 
quarterback olfense could give Harold Du- 
vall an unbeaten season. The major obsta- 
cle IS Waynesburg. which has Jive Righcili, 
a 270-lb. A11-NAL'\ middle guard. Eastern 
Washington's star is Quarterback Bill Die- 
drick.who hasthrovvn for l,995yardsand 25 
touchdowns. Dicdrick symbolizes the heroes 
of Wistarias everywhere. Says Coach Brent 
Wooten; "When scouts ask about Bill, and 
a lot have, we tell them he's the best 5' 7' 
prospect in the world." And he is. 

COHTIHUiD 
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The 

Round Ball 
season starts 
this 

Saturday. 


We don't mean basketball in October. We mean Pan Am* on TV. You'll be seeing the 
round Pan Am ball on N.C.A.A. football this fall. On ABC. Pan Am makes the going great. 


SOME NEW NAMES TO WATCH FOR 


O f jII ihc unvarying vcrilics in ihc uni- 
verse of college fwlball. none is so 
rigid as (he rule that no star may vhme for 
more than ihrec seasons. Yet. brief (hough 
(his (imc is, few players manage to be in 
(he sptiilight more than a year or (wo. It 
takes them a year that sophomore year 
to attune their talents to the college game, 
to (it into (heir team, to take the place that 
their natural abilities merit. But (here are 
always a few exciting ones who have it. what- 
ever the it may be, right from the begin- 
ning. Coaches can sense when it is (here, 
and few things please them as much as the 
discovery of a sophomore who promises to 
be a success for a glorious (and useful I three- 
year span. Here arc this season's best. 


RALPH CINDRICH-PITT 



There is a certain 
group at Pm that 
has harbored high 
expectations for 
Ralph Cindrich. As 
a freshman wrestler 
last year. Cindrich, 
who is b' 2' and 
weighs 232, won 13 
of his matches and 
lost only one. That's 
the stuir that NCAA wrestling champions 
arc made of. Hooray for Cindrich. All of 
w hich IS fine, but Football Coach Dave Hart 
is a wrestling buff. too. at least when the wres- 
tling is being done by the best linebacking 
prospect Put has had in years. "He has the 
finest leadership qualities I've seen in any 
kid." says Hart, who already has sophomore 
( indrich calling the team's defensive sig- 
nals. Pitt’s wrestler is from the coal town 
of Avella. where he earned a rating as one 
of Pennsylvania's top two high school line- 
men, (The other was a Pittsburgh boy. Lloyd 
Weston, who is also at Pitt and also a line- 
backer.) After riffling through a stack of 
scholarship offers, Cindrich decided to stay 
near home. "I thought if you're going to 
make a name for yourself, it's best to do it 
here rather than at (Icorgia or .Michigan 
State or Purdue. And I have conlidcncc in 
Coach Hart. I .ils«> think he iikcd the hot sau- 
sage my Mom served him." Cindrich has 
already had one touch of national fame. In 
I9h6, in the annual game that matched Penn- 
s.lvania'sbest highsch<H>lersagainst a Texas 
all-star squad, he made more than 40' ; of 
his team's tackles. .Afterward, Texas Coach 
Bobby Laync called Cindrich "the best foot- 
ball player on the field." 


CHIP KELL-TENNESSEE 


On the first day of practice last spring Coach 
Doug Dickey assigned sturdy Chip Kell, 
who IS (S' and 228 pounds, to play offensive 
tackle. Kell was tine at the tackle spot, but 
there were troubles right from the start in 
the Tennessee offense where the replacement 
Dickey had planned on for All-America Cen- 
ter Bob Johnsvm was in ditficulty. So Dick- 
ey asked Kell to show the coaching staff 
what he could do at center. Kell, who had 
played the position at his Decatur. Cia. high 
school, showed plenty, and he has been the 
heir apparent to Hob Johnwn since. In fact. 
Line Coach Ray Trail says, "Kell has the 
potential to be better than Johnson." It was 
in his Decatur days that Kell caught the 
eye of Tennessee Track Coach Chuck Rohe, 
who had seen him participate as a shot- 
piittei as far back as his freshman year. Dick- 
ey did not notice Kell until a couple of 
seasons later, hut he and Rohe eventually 
worked together to recruit him for Ten- 
nessee. This paid off 
for Rohe at least 
fora while. Not only 
did Kell win the 
sholpul title as a 
freshman at last win- 
ter’sShC track meet, 
he broke the confer- 
ence record with 
a toss of S7'5Vi*. 
That done, Kell quit 
spring track to eon- 
and if Rohe was dis- 
pleased. It IS nothing compared to the annoy- 
ance ahead for every middle guard who now 
will have to pit himself against the Tennes- 
see center who was an offensive tackle for 
just one springtime afternoon in Knoxville. 



ccntralc on footbi 


STEVE WORSTER-TEXAS 

Just after Texas Coach Darrell Royal had 
finished a grueling recruiting campaign to 
woo Sieve SNorstcr (pronounced Woissier) 
away from 80 other colleges, someone asked 
him where he would play the young man. 
Without hesitation Royal replied. "He's like 
that 400-pound gorilla: he'll play wherever 
he likes to play ." It’s a good line, but pre- 
sents a bad image of SV'orster, who at b' 1“ 
and 207 ptiunds is more of a scalback ih.m 
a monster. But he docs like to play. So im- 
pressed was Royal with Worslcr’s perform- 
ance last spring that (his was one reason 
Royal scrapped his 1 formation olTense and 
rearranged things so that Worstcr. Fullback 


Ted Koy. Tailback Chris Gilbert and Quar- 
terback Bill Bradley could be in the back- 
ficld at Ihc same time. Worster’s high school 
record was impres- 
sive, even by Texas 
measurements. He 
gamed 5.422 yards, 
scored 79 touch- 
downs and 38 extra 
pi'inis and made a 
high school All- 
America team His 
debut as a Texas 
freshman came m a 
game against Baylor 
last full. Nothing much wss expected of him. 
because he had been hospitalized shortly 
before the game with a high fever. Worstcr 
played, gained 182 yards and scored two 
touchdowns, one on a 53-yard run. Texas 
coaches arc not given to wide-eyed acco- 
lades about their personnel, especially soph- 
omores. but Worstcr is causing comment. 
Freshman Coach Bill Fllington recalls his 
changing impressions of Worstcr over the 
past year: "I had seen some films of him in 
high school, and I said on the basis of those 
that he was gvKid but that I didn't think he 
could walk on water. Now? Well . . 

BOB NEWLAND-OREGON 

Coach Jerry Frei of the University of Or- 
egon can see no need to equivocate about 
Split End Bob NewLmd. "He will be Or- 
egon's next All- 
America." says I rei. 
New land hasthesi/c 
(b' 2". IV3 pounds), 
the speed and. as 
Frei puts it. "ihcun- 
canny ability to 
change direction or 
(urn quickly to catch 
a ball thrown behind 
him." All of these 
things arc the nor- 
mal attributes of an outstanding split end. 
What Ncvvl.ind uUo has is a fever for eon- 
laet "Me loves to bkKk." says Frci. "Let’s 
face it some split ends arc jus! catchers. 
They have more finesse than physical cour- 
age. Not this kid. He's not shy. He’s tough " 
Althi>ugh Now land was a hot prospect in 
high school, Oregon had little trouble con- 
vincing him lO enroll, largely because he 
went to North I ugene, just across town 
from the university. There he was a district 
champion low hurdler, a 'larling forward on 
a slate championship basketball team and 
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nn All-Slate end as a senior, when he caught 
47 passes for seven touchdowns. Ncwland 
IS expected to breathe some much needed 
life into the Oregon offense. On last year's 
freshman team, which did not do much pass- 
ing, he caught 23 for 346 yards. With New- 
land around, the Oregon varsity is sure to do 
some passing. 

JOHN RIGGINS -KANSAS 

When John Riggins was still frolicking 
through his senior year at Ccntralia. Kan., 
rolling up l.8(X) yards and .30 touchdowns, 
Don Hambrough. an assistant coach from 
Kansas, went down to take a look at him. 
Upon his return to Lawrence he told his 
associates, "You 
wouldn't believe 
what I saw. He did 
everything hut sell 
popcorn." Riggins 
did do everything, 
including being an 
honor student, play- 
ing tuba in the 
school marching 
band and string bass 
in the orchestra. No 
fewer than 100 college coaches believed what 
Fambrough saw, and Riggins was floiided 
with offers. But he had made up his mind 
years before. "I grew up wanting to play at 
Kansas." he said. "My brother was there, 
too [he is the starting tailback], and I want- 
ed a chance to be on the team with him." 
At the moment the younger Riggins docs 
not have the first-string fullback's job all to 
himself, largely because he missed spring 
practice with a dislocated shoulder. "But 
John will prove he is quite a football play- 
er." says Fambrough. Riggins certainly was 
in high school. His coach, Lennic Mohlman, 
recalls that in one game Riggins had al- 
ready scored three touchdowns and Ccn- 
tralia had the ball back on its own eight- 
yard line when Mohlman took Riggins out. 
"What'd you do that for. Coach?" said 
John. "I was just getting ready to make 
another touchdown." 

Those five sophomores all have superior pre- 
season promise, but there arc many who 
could prove to be as noteworthy by the end 
of the season. .Among them: Army Halfbiick 
Billy Hunter, Harvard Halfback RichicS/a- 
ro. Florida Linebacker Mike Kelly, West 
V'irgtnia tailback Bob Ciresham. Notre 
Dame Lineman Tony Capers. Ohio State 
Quarterback Rex Kern. Purdue Defensive 
Tackle Alex Davis, Indiana Halfback Larry 
Highhaugh, Texas A&M Defensive Hnd 
Mike DeNiro. Texas Linebacker Scott Hen- 
derson. Air Force Tailback Curtis Martin. 
UCLA I lalfback Mickey Cureton and Lloyd 
Weston, that other good linebacker from 
Pittsburgh. END 




New RCA radio-clock with a 
pendulum that really swings 


FM-AM radio-clock. Heirloom elegance. 
Solid State (no tubes) design. AFC drift- 
free FM. Give a listen at your RCA dealers. 


Advanced design in radios for 1969. 


RCA 



The Sevon-Litre-Eater 


Tin* TK-250 ilocsn'i srarr 

«•a^ily. 

•Al Klkliarl Lake, for instanr.-. 
it |iiit its 2'2 litre enpine up ugain.st 
llie bifi-lilre Uip 1" 1 ) buys. ..ami 
placed foiirlh overall. ehew iii>t up a 
bunch offairvelte.-. Shelby (/T-.TSO's 
anti PofM-he 91 IV in the pitHtei-s. 

-Aiul it dill the same lliinfr 


earlier at .Savaniuili and Danville 
and La*- Vepas. 

Ifuw do you ^»ei 21^ hires to 
beat 1 '^ By Itangiri^ in there on the 
slrair’litawiiy anti then otilnianeu- 
verin;r ihe devil oul of the big ones 
in ihe turn'-. 

Drise theTK-250 yourself. .At 
your Triuni[)h dealer. 


© TRIUMPH TR-250 

LeyUnd Moioi Corporation of North Amcriem, 111 Galway Plate. TeaaecV, New jersey 07G66. 
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PEOPLE 


As a jump-shiK)ting star for the 
New York Knickerbockers dur- 
ing the ’40s, pari-iimcTV Sporcs- 
casCer Hud Palmer missed out 
on cihIu) 's huge bonuses and sal- 
aries. Now. as the city's ofTicial 
greeter, he finds things are even 
worse. ‘Ttn theoretically a dol- 
lar-a-ycar man," he says, ’’but 
m my two years on the job 1 
haven’t received a dime. The city 
owes me two dollars.” Palmer 
may get paid soon, since he is 
saving the city some money by 
putting a halt to the celebrating 
of special weeks, such as the re- 
cently proposed Pickle Week. 
"I happen to like pickles." he 
says, "but such silly productions 
only lower the city's prestige." 
Asked why he ttx>k the job. he 
replies that it's refreshing but ad- 
mits that some mornings he 
looks in the mirror and shouts: 
’’Hello, you refreshing sucker." 

While members of the last-place 
DiKlgcrs continue to lament the 
loss of Sandy Kuufax, Manager 
Walter Alston maintains his re- 
ligious faith in the promise of to- 
morrow’s victories. Some of Al- 
ston's remarks on the subject, 
which originally appeared in the 
ChristUm Science \foniior, hasc 
been included in a booklet of 
special prayers distributed to 
synagogues around the country 
for use during the High Holy 
Days that start with the Jewish 
New Year on September 23. Al- 
ston had said that some ball- 
players spend "too much time 
talking about what happened 


last year, or comparing this sea- 
son with last. It's not only use- 
less conversation, it's dangerous. 
F.ach spring 1 try to wipe my 
slate clean and start all over 
again [which is what Jews do 
on the New Year] and I think 
that the new spring is the most 
important in my life.” Who 
knows what miracles Alston's 
faith may bring about? Maybe 
the return to action of a certain 
retired Jewish pitcher? 

In two bloody matches in 1954 
Rocky .Marciano outfought Ez- 
zard Charles and collected 
S450,0lW. Now Charles is un- 
dergoing treatment at the Chi- 
cago Rehabilitation Center for 
lateral sclerosis, and Rocky is 
otfering his services again, this 
lime by donating a jeweled belt 
fworth $10,000) that he won on 
radio's computerized "tourna- 
ment of champions." "Ezzard 
gave me two of the toughest 
lights of my life," says Marciano. 
"I ju.st wanted to do something 
for a man 1 tremendously re- 
I speci." Marciano says Charles 
I did not ask for assistance and 
1 isn't broke, but adds; "We box- 
I ers don't have any organization 
I to turn to when the medical c.x- 
ponscs get coo high, and we just 
, have to help each other." 

♦The plane in the picture is 3,000 
feet above Kansas, and the gog- 
gled parachutist is that eternal 
he-man. Hurt Lancaster, 54. The 
old grinner i.s filming a sky-div- 
ing epic called Gypsy Moili, and 



though MGM won't let him 
make an actual jump, much to 
his chagrin, he does simulate a 
few from five-story height-s. Once 
a trapeze artist and acrobat, 
Lancaster stays lit with daily 
gym workouts and a ihrcc-milc 
early-morning jog while on loca- 
tion. He says he needs them to 
handle the strains of modern liv- 
ing. "We have moved out of the 
jungle," he says, "into u man- 
made jungle that is even more 
terrifying and demanding." 

Back in 1946 Dick Sisler. now 
the Cardinals’ first-base coach, 
played winter ball in Havana, 
and he hit some good ones. He 
also visited Ernest Hemingway. 
When The OUl Sfan ami the Sea 
came out in 1952. the old man 
hud this to say: "1 think of Dick 
Sisler and those great drives in 
I the old park. There was nothing 
ever like him. He hits the long- 
est ball I have ever seen.” The 
boy who IS the old man's com- 
panion in the book remarks that 
they had wanted to take Sisler 
fishing, but were too timid to 
ask him. "I know," says the old 
man, "it was a great mistake. 
He might have gone with us. 
Then we would have had that 
for all our lives." This bit of rel- 
atively ancient literary (and 
baseball) history has come to 



life for Sisler in the last few dayi. 
apparently thanks to a mention 
of it in The Sponiny Sews. Sis- 
ler suddenly has had a burst of 
fan mail, a phenomenon seldom 
enjoyed by coaches- even those 
of league-leading clubs. Remi- 
niscing. Sisler says: "It was 
amazing how much of a nation- 
al hero I was in Cuba. I couldn’t 
go anywhere w ithout lots of peo- 
ple following me around. My 
wife and I went to the opera 
one lime, and they stopped the 
show when they saw us walk 


® Like another famous Scandi- 
navian. Olympic track immortal 
Paavo .Nurmi always wanted to 
be let alone. Recently, though, 
speaking from and about the 
heart, the Flying Finn consented 
to be interviewed on television 
by President Urho Kekkonen. 
once the country's high-jump 
record holder. The subject was 
heart and circulatory disease. "I 
have often thought of ihoie 
many Olympic winners who 
have, unknown to the world, 
died of these diseases." Nurmi 
said. I'hen he announced the do- 
nation of his considerable real- 
estate fortune to a foundation 
for research into the causes of 
the ailments. Nurmi himself has 
had a heart attack, but walked 
back to good health one cure 
he is not likely to let his foun- 
dation dispute. 

Killy Haughinn really wanted to 
be a jockey, but he grew iixi fast. 
So he turned to sulky racing and 
last year won more money 
51.300,000.— than any driver in 
trotting's history. The other 
day. after capturing a few stakes 
at the Carlisle, Pa. country fair, 
he switched to riding again, this 
lime on a polo pony . At the near- 
by farm of Max Hempl, presi- 
dent of The Hambletonian Soci- 
ety, Billy played in a pickup 
game. He flailed aw ay vigorously 
with his mullet, but failed to 
score a goal. "There’s more ex- 
citement in this than in driving 
horses." he said. "I just wish I 
could hit the ball harder.” 
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All-pro Charicv I .t\U>r. W.ishinplim Redskin-. 


Charley Taylor gets an ^ ^energy edge” 
with Carnation Instant Breakfast 


He was 1964 Rookie ol the Year, in '66 and '67 lu* won 
the NFL pass r(‘eei\ in^ title. .And t*ver\ \car lie’s been 
named to the pro howl, (diaries sets the pace alright. 
And (dirnalion Instant Rreaktast, nii.\e<l with milk, 
helps him. He has it in the morninii and before ganu’s, 
too. It’s eharKed w'ith nutrition and energy, (iet \onr 
“enerj^y edj^e” with (dirnation Instant Breakfast. 






BILLY BRAGG (BOW) AND BOB MARIS MUSClEO THEIR KAYAK TO VICTORY IN TRIALS 


Olympians you never hear of 

They work as hard and suffer as much as the headline heroe$, but 
the U.S. paddlers going to Mexico City labor in remarkable anonymity 


/^nc of llic hcst tunes HilK Bragg 
c'.er had was in (icrniany in Wftft 
\vhen all those Imic kids swarmed 
around, asking lor his autograph. The\ 
were thrusting notebooks and hits of 
paper under his nose, and there he was, 
signing away and smiling graciously, be- 
cause the important thing was that they 
all had recognized him instantly. "In 
the I 'niled .Si.itcs," he says, recalling 
that other celebrity. Spiro T.. tilth, Spi- 
r»i T.. iihh. .Agnew, ‘•my name is not c\- 
actly a household word. " 

But there are compensations, f or one. 
nobody comes around to bother or dis- 
tract American canoeists when they are 
at home. Indeed, there is a tendency for 
people to walk a couple of blocks out 


of their way just to a\oid bothering 
American canoeists. \S'hen eamseists 
stage a ci'ittcst they arc cheered along 
by crowds that could best be described 
as intimate. .And when they go to the 
Olympics, the I .S. team ranks far 
enough down the list to be left alone. 

■■> 011 would think.” Bragg said, “that 
since canoeing is a North .American 
thing what with the Indians and the 
I'skimos that we wruild l>e the best in 
the world. But we are not," 

He Irosvned earnestly, standing be- 
side his partner. Robert Haris, both of 
them blond and presentable, dressed m 
shorts, sneakers and layers of muscles. 
All around them, in the waters of Long 
Beach Marine Stadium, similar forgotten 


Americans were working out with ca- 
noes and kayaks while California gen- 
erally looked the other way. .All this 
was part of the process of picking 12 
strong men and four well, kind of 
strong women to represent the t .S. in 
the Olympics in Mexico City, where the 
competitors will all paddle down iliat 
hig trench recently dug at Xochimilco. 
just outside town. '’.At lca.st there arc 
more canoeists trying out this lime." 
Bragg said. "In I9f>4 when wc staged 
the trials only 15 guys showed up for 
the singles. This time there are .^0." 

Still, for all the noble heritage of red 
men and Hiawatha and those Eskimos, 
it was clear that the I S. may not be 
quite ready to win its own sport back. 
And for all the awards they have won— 
the kind of thing that gets them instant 
recognition in Europe Bragg and Har- 
is are typical of the lonely men trying 
to drag caiu'icmg up into prominence. 

There are all sorts of handicaps. Fore- 
most is the fact that the sleek eight- 
oared shells gel whatever glory and pub- 
licity there is. There is even reason to 
suspect that a winning crew is made up 
of seven oarsmen, a co.xswain and one 
pre.ss agent. But there is. too, the un- 
happy truth that competitive canoeing 
sounds pretty remote from the battles 
men have fought against white water. 

This is unfortunate, because canoe rac- 
ing is a frantic, powerful sport that more 
people ought to watch, bight oarsmen 
pulling a shell in mechanical unison is 
line, hut there is nothing quite like tiie 
frenzied look of Bragg and Haris in their 
kay ak sw inging doublc-hladed paddles 
in a wild spray of water and going to 
beat hell in a fragile .>6-pound craft that 
they can barely keep upright. The 26- 
poiind singles are tlie same way. One vet- 
eran crew man who switched from row- 
ing shells to propelling kayaks said, 
"(ioing fast IS not the problem. It took 
me the first six months to learn to keep 
the damn thing right side up.” 

The idea in kayaks is to churn along 
at full blast; something nice in. say. 120 
single strokes a minute will do, >'ou go 
about 10 miles an hour, which on water 
IS a great deal faster than it sounds. 
There arc seven Olympic events in the 
singles and doubles, w hich means, count- 
ing individual paddlers. that the Olympic 
surv ivors arc going to stagger away from 
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Atchison, 
Topeka 
and Santa Fe 


Orwhcrcvcr you live — this ex- 
uhcrant t»anl oxford button- 
down will brighten you up on 
cold, sunless days, And isn't 
this what a shirt is for? 
Tailored frtim collar to cuffs 
with singular precision- -pat- 
ently (lant. Trim Hugger 
body. Softly flared collar — 
elegantly elongated. In back- 


ground colors of pewter, kelly 
green or blue; all with con- 
trasting two-tone stripings. 
Its called: Caravan Striped 
Oxford. About $8.50 at dis- 
cerning stores everywhere. 




^ou stay, ^biir \ oice goes. 


Usually \Khcn your voice goes overseas cui business, you 
go \\ith it. Bui you don't have to. >ou kmns . Businessmen can 
call almost anyplace in the world. And the cost is low. What's 
more, much of the priceof your call stays right here in America. 

True, there's no sightseeing this way. But there are no hotel 
bills, cither. And no wailing. Doing business by phone saves 
you time as well as money. Try it and see. 


\ou can make a threc-minute daytime sialion-lo-station 
call to I’aris for only S‘>. plus tax. And low night anil Sunday 
rates arc in elTect to many countries. High-capacity underseas 
cables, communications satellites and radio carry your calls 
to of the world's telephones. 

Long Distance is the ne.xt best thing to being there. .\nd a 
lot less ex|x.'nsive than going there. 


CANOEING fonitnu^l 


the whole thing with 13 gold medaU. 

"That is why." said Haris, "the small- 
er nations and the Eastern Europeans 
compete so much harder than we do in 
canoeing— because they can add to their 
overall medal totals by concentrating on 
a so-called minor sport. What dilference 
ditcs it make, forcvamplc, if we heat Rus- 
sia in track and Held if Russia sweeps 
the canoeing and builds its oserall metl- 
al count over ours?" 

Haris and Bragg and a few other well- 
muscled athletes arc determined to stamp 
out that sort of nonsense as soon as pos- 
sible. If not at this Olympics, well, then 
in 1972. Canoeists take the long view. 
Haris is only .^0 now and Bragg is 31, 
in a sport where nobody is u contender 
until he has a few gray hairs and has 
age lines around his eyes, and they have 
been collecting titles for years: Pan- 
.•\mcrican champions in two-man kayak 
in 1967; national champs at both 1,000 
and 10,000 meters in 1968; three North 
American titles. Things like that. 


But in 1966 they went against the 
world in East Berlin where about the 
nicest thing that happened (they finished 
ninth) was all those kids asking for 
Bragg's autograph. "I told Haris 
then.” he said, "that I had better sign 
them while i could because after the 
meet nobody would want one." 

Now the unsung caruK'ists of ’6S have 
their paddling cut out for them. Russia, 
that nation w iih the great facility for col- 
lecting medals in minor sports, is per- 
haps the best in canoeing. There are 
others on about the same level; Hun- 
gary. Rumania, East Oermany. the 
.Scandinavians and then, ranked about 
fifth or sixth, the U.S. 

Still, the sport is consistently, if qui- 
etly. growing in this country. Bragg got 
into it in 1961 after winning a paddle- 
board contest. When someone suggested 
he try kayaks, it took him several months 
to even find one. Nowadays, hundreds 
of kids in California arc beginning to 
flip over the sport the canoes and kay- 


aks look pretty neat, like psychedelic tor- 
pedoes -and the city of Long Beach, 
which may be America's most progres- 
sive boat-cra/y community, recently 
bought 2X small shells to get kids in- 
terested in careening along the water. 

Even so. Bragg and Haris arc the first 
to point out that getting the sport to 
where it belongs won’t be easy. They 
both paddle about six miles each morn- 
ing and eight miles each evening, and 
they say that any canoeist worth his lin- 
iment also will do a spate of running 
to build up his wind. In brief, there is a 
lot of work, and the results in the Olym- 
pics may not seem commensurate. Bragg 
is philosophical. 

"There is always the possibility." he 
says, "that if I don't make it in ca- 
noeing at .Mexico. I may decide to run 
against Jim Ryun." 

"Tell you what,” said Haris, "ril run 
Ryun at 1.500 meters on the track if 
Jim will get into a kayak and race me 
at 1.000 on the water." end 



To put your feet in step with all your 
casual clothes: a new notched-welt 
handsewn in Brownstone or Tijuana 
Brass. One of 80 casual, correct 
styles, $11 to $18. 

International Shoe 
St. Louis 


Trujuns 


THE 

SATURDAY 

SHOE 


The happy medium between 
barefoot and brogues. 
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SPORTING LOOK iJuie Campbell 


Sportswear takes a plunge 
in the stock market 


Hvcr> fall sportswear borrows some fash- 
ion from the rich realm of classic riding 
attire. Last year it was harness hard- 
ware. Before that it W'as the hard hat 
and the riding raincoat. This season it's 
the looped-over neckpiece called a stock, 
The riding stock worn by Marvin Van 
Kapoport. saddling up his champion 
gelding Spindletop Please Note (right), 
has been part of a huntsman’s kit since 
the IXih century. It not only dresses up 


MOTOCIUMS BT STC^tN CXCN AOMTTtU 




AiiisoN ATwooo (/f’/r) wears a Mock-iicd cash- 
mere sweater by Hadley with her iwecd hack- 
ing jacket. The silk twill stock shirt she wears 
above is by Sarll-Zumpano and the pinstriped 
cotton shirt below is from Gant for Women. 



^4 



the neck of a man in hunting pinks hut 
IS meant to double as a bandage in ease 
of an accident to man or horse in the 
field. 

Fashion’s fling with the sti>ck is much 
less pragmatic. Versions in gingham or 
cashmere, ruffled or plain, as shown 
here at All-Around Farms. Gwynedd 
Valley. Pa., replace the turtleneck as the 
thing to wear now with suits, slacks or 
skirts and particularly under a vest. 



PAMCLA HOE. with Marvin ' an Rapopurl yrighn. 
wears a silk stock. hriKaJe vest and velvet 
suit by Hill Hlass for Maurice Keiiincr. Her 
satin shirt and corduro> vest i<j/>iiiej and Pais- 
ley shirt Khtton) .ire from San Her/linger. 
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BRiDGE/CAa/'/es Goren 


The circus 
under Onnar’s 
tent 

T tu' man more often introduced as 
Dr. Zhivago than a.s Omar the Ac- 
tor would really prefer to be introduced 
as Oinui the Playmaker. The bridge play- 
maker. that is. Acting may be Omar Sha- 
rif's career, but it finances his avocation 
-the quixotic pilgrimage around Europe 
and America known as the Omar Sha- 
rif Bridge C'ircus. 

Anyone who suspects that this might 
be a publicity stunt hasn't seen Omar 


play bridge. On the lour he scarcely men- 
tions any of the films he has made that 
await release, or his new one -he will 
play Che Guevara —for which he is let- 
ting his hair grow wild. 

How good a bridge player is Omar? 
He is not quite as good as the four in- 
ternational stars he has wisely assembled 
to perform as his supporting cast. Gior- 
gio Belladonna and Bemto Garozzo, who 
do not play as partners on Italy's world 
champion.ship Blue Team, arc cementing 
on this tour what is already the world's 
greatest bridge partnership. Claude Del- 
mouly played on the 1968 F-rench Olym- 
piad team and on the 1960 team that 
won the only world championship Italy 
hasn't captured during the past 12 years. 
Leon Yallouze is a veteran Egyptian in- 
ternational star now residing in Paris. 

But Omar is also a topflight player 
who has mastered the Blue Team sys- 
tem of bidding, and he has an unmis- 
takable flair for play, demonstrated on 


numerous occasions. In Toronto, for ex- 
ample. Sharif was on lead against 6 di- 
amonds with ♦ A « 6 .T V 8 7 6 5. ♦ 10 
i. ♦ 0 10 S. The opposing bidding had 
gone: 

.SOITH NtlltTtl 

!♦ 

I’V «♦ 

iV tM 

What would you have led? At the oth- 
er table, West opened the ace of spades, 
and the slam rolled. Omar opened the 3 
of spades! Dummy held ♦ K 9 and de- 
clarer ♦ J 10 5. South guessed wrong 
and Omar's daring underlead of the ace 
defeated an “unbeatable" contract. 

Against the young Dallas Aces on the 
deal shown opposite, he escaped a trap 
that might have enmeshed a declarer of 
lesser skill. 

Sharif had to lime his four-heart con- 
tract carefully- West led the king, acc 



any weakness in these 
8 control links makes your car 


Holween your hands and the road 
are eight key control "links.” If 
any one is loose, worn or damaged, 
tires can be ruined in a few thou- 
sand miles. Steering becomes er- 
ratic and you could lose control. 

To be safe and sure, your car 
needs a complete "Whocl-to- Wheel 
Security” Check every 5,000 miles 


— available from most alignment 
.sfx*cialists. For maximum security, 
ask to have worn or cxces-sively 
lot)se steering and suspension parts 
replaced with Moog Problem So/e- 
ing Chassis Parts. They hold align- 
ment longer, extend tire life, give 
extra driving comfort and safety — 
wheel to wheel! 


MOOG INDUSTRIES, INC. • 6565 WELLS AVE. • ST. LOUIS. MO. 63133 




MOOG 


B®as:l2 


und iinothcr club, iho ihird round won 
by declarer's queeti. If Sharif now led 
irumps. West would go up wiih the ace 
and lead his last club. Declarer would 
have to rulT in dummy to prevent Hast 
from scoring a trump trick, and VSesl's 
queen of trumps would be promoted into 
the setting trick. So Omar first played 
three rounds i>f diamonds, discarding 
his last club. 

Now he was ready to draw trumps, 
and it was tempting to come back to 
his hand with the spade ace to lead the 
jack of hearts through. That could have 
been fatal. West could step up with the 
heart ace and lead his last spade, leav- 
ing declarer to guess whether to re-enter 
his hand by ruffing a spade or dummy's 
last diamond- 

Sharif made the guess unnecessary. 
He cashed the spade king hi-fore lead- 
ing to the aec. When West took his heart 
ace he would have to return a suit that 
would enable Omar to ruff in his hand 
and lead another heart to pick up the 
queen and his contract. 

Omar says of .Sophia Loren's poker- 
playing that she hates to lose. The same 
IS (rue of Omar's bridge. Winning eight 


U f'>/ ileuler 

NOHTH 


Both sides 

4 K « 5 « 


1 ii/neriihlf 

V K 9 2 
♦ A K (} 7 

4 H.-5 


WKSI 


K.V.SI 

♦ If 2 


4 J III 9 1 ft 

▼ A <f t 


V 7 5 

♦ S ft .1 2 


♦ H r, 4 

4 A K » 2 

SOITIt 

4 A.n 

V J l» M I. .1 
♦ J lu 

4 ‘f l» 7 1 

4 J ft 5 

w v.si- 

M>RrH K. 

vst sonit 

I 4 

iMlI’iil.K !• 

\SS 2 ▼ 


Opemnn Ivuil kins; of rluhs 


of his 10 matches in this country has en- 
couraged him to come back for an even 
longer lour in 1969. The presentation 
may be somewhat diffcrcni. but the ob- 
ject the same— beat the circus. With 
Omar and his All-Stars in top form, 
that's going to be hard to do. end 


NoHocus 

Focus. 



This Kodak Carousel 850 Projector keeps your slides in 
focus automatically! No more focusing during the show 
No “focus drift.” Just one perfectly focused slide after 
It has the round Carousel Slide Tray that sits on top and holds 80 
slides. This spillproof tray lets gravity gently lower each slide 
into place for jamproof. troubleTree shows. No pushing. No pulling. 
No problems. 

The Kodak Carousel 850 Projector, with both remote and automatic 
slide changing, new long-life tungsten-halogen lamp and new 
/y2.8 lens, less than ^180. Other Kodak Cdroure/ Projectors 
start at less than 880. 


See them at your Kodak dealer’s... and sharpen up your slide shows 
all around. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Carousel 8S0 Projexior. 
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MOTOR SPORTS //f/m Chapin 


Mr. Clean and his Mustang-eating machine 

So strong are Driver Mark Donohue and Camaro in Trans*American racing that Ford's pioneering sporty car, 
the Mustang, has toppled from the championship into a grim second-place fight with the upstart Javelin 


|V yiosl of the lime automobile racing 
* * * can be fun - not fun as in fun and 
games but fun as in enjoyable. It can 
also provide laughs, as in comic relief. 
Occasionally and unfortunately, it can 
also he laughable, which it W’as last week 
at the Continental Divide Raceway at 
Castle Rock, Col. on the occasion of 
the I llh race of the .Sports Car Club of 
America's Trans-American series, 

In the Trans-Am, now in its third 
struggling year, there are two classes of 
cars: one for sports cars with displace- 
ment of less than two liters (Porsches. 
Lancias, Alfa Romeos and the like); the 
other for cars of up to five liters or 305 
cu. m.. /.<■., the Mustangs and Camaros 
and Javelins. Ihc latter are the show 
cars, the ones that are supposed to bring 
in the crowds, but essentially they arc 
merely little stock cars, and always over- 
shadowing them in the eyes of the pub- 


lic are the big and brutal stockers that 
run the NASCAR Grand National cir- 
cuit, What's worse is that e.scept for the 
Riverside (Calif.) 5(X), no stock car race 
of any size has ever really made it big 
on road circuits, and the Trans-Am se- 
ries is run on roads. Finally, NASCAR 
itself has gotten into the sporty-car act 
with its own “Baby Grand" series for 
Trans-American type racers. On the 
South's ovals of under one mile they 
arc actually faster than their bigger 
brothers, and m a couple of years 
NA.SCAR will probably have two dis- 
tinct circuits — one on the smaller ovals 
for the Baby Grands and one on the ex- 
isting superspeedways (plus those being 
built or planned in Michigan, Alabama 
and California ) for the Grand Nationals, 
From the moment the cars first ap- 
peared at Continental Divide, a tight, 
scenic course roughly halfway between 


Denver and Colorado .Springs, it was 
obvious things were not going to pro- 
ceed smoothly. First of all. not many 
cars showed up. Only IH cars started 
the race, only five in the big-car divi- 
sion were competitive (two Mustangs, 
two Javelins and one Camaro) and only 
II finished it. which 'eft a lot of lime 
for quiet, uninterrupted reflection by the 
scattering of spectators around the 2.66- 
milc course. The Mercury Cougars. 
Dodge Darts and Plymouth Barracudas, 
which lent the scries some variety in 
1967, did not compete this year, but 
there is a welcome and surprisingly 
strong Javelin team from little American 
•Motors. Had it not been for the Jav- 
elin. the big-car part of the Trans-Am 
would have consisted solely of a light 
between factory Mustangs and the lav- 
ishly financed Camaros of cv-Driver 
Roger Penske. 

eonunufd 
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1769: Gordon’s Gin 1968: Gordon’s ‘John Bull’ 

A snappy young Britisher named Alexander Lt‘ave it to the English to devise a drink that cools 

Gordon decided to concoct the dryest gin possible. and refreshes in the summer, and equally 

And'so he did. Little did he know it would come refreshes in the winter. A most palatable paradox, 

to be the gin to make martinis with. (Because, you To 1*2 oz. Glorious Gordon’s Gin, add 3 ounces 

see, the martini hadn’t been invented yet.) of condensed beef Iwuillon, the juice of ’/a a lemon. 

Bigge.st seller in England, America, the world. a dash of Worcestershire, and freshly ground 

pepper. Pour over ice cubes and stir. Garnish with 
a sprig of mint. 
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UCCOOCMNO To TH( rORMUL 
TANQOCnAT OOROON K CO 
LONDON CNCkANO 


1769 


Distiued 
IondohDry 
Gin 

0l$TIU(0 < lOIIKO IN TH( US A BY 
INC DlStlUERS COMPANY. UHIUD 
LINDEN, N. I • PLAINFIELD. ILL 
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Deal yourself in 
on Gas fullhouse comfort: 


Gas moves 
the air 
as it heats. 

A mid-winter poker game 
can give you cold feet 
unless your heating 
system does something 
about it. A modern gas 
heating system does. It 
moves the air around 
into every corner of the 
house so your feet stay 
just as warm as the 
rest of you. Always. 

wanted. 


Gas cleans 
the air 
as it heats. 

Cleaning the house after 
the game can be a 
real chore unless your 
heating system helps 
out. A modern gas 
heating system does. It 
filters and cleans the air 
as it heats so that it’s 
just a little easier for 
you to clean up 
after the game, 

Ii.r pipciin* solving Nj1u<al 

Gas to you' i^ai gas company 


Gas freshens 
the air 
as it heats. 

That stale, smelly air 
from the poker party will 
hang around for hours 
unless your heating 
system does something 
about it. A modern gas 
heating system does. It 
circulates and freshens 
the air so that stale 
odors simply can’t stay 
where they're not 


Draw to a winner; 
Gas fullhouse 
comfort. 

See your gas company 
or gas appliance dealer 
for the names of people 
who sell and service 
gas heating equipment. 
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Northern 
Natural Gas 
Company 


MOTOR SPORTS ronlinued 


Though the Trans-Am sponsors arc 
slill a long way from the kind of suc- 
cess thc> think they de.scrvc the lime 
when people ow ning ( 'amaros, Mustangs 
and the rest turn out in large numtx;rs 
to root for their makes prize money is 
w ay up over 1 967 and attendance is gain- 
ing little by liillc. The factories arc al- 
ready plenty keyed up. lor each victory 
is a skirmish won in the war for sales in 
the huge and growing sporiy-ear mar- 
ket. which should soar to X50.()tX) this 
sear. In the Trans-Am's first two sears 
the Mustangs won and helped l ord sus- 
tain Its winner's image as (irst and big- 
gest in sporty cars, Hut. I ord, how the 
Mustangs have been chewed this )car 
by the Penske (. amaros! After an initial 
Mustang victory at Oasiona Heach in 
Februar>. Mark Diinuhiic won eight 
straight races for Penske to put the 
championship out of Ford's reach and 
helped (.'amaro to its current Icsel of 
147.800 sales for the year. That is a gam 
of nearly 8',' over the same 1967 pe- 


riod; Mustang is down about -5','. 
The Mustangs also arc being challenged 
for second place in the 1. Trace scries h> 
the uppity Javelins. 

In C olorado the Mustang people, try- 
ing to salvage something of the season, 
rented the track on the Friday before 
the race. All thc> got for the trouble 
was a blown engine for regular Driver 
Jerry Titus and another for Dan (!ur- 
ncy, who had been thrown into the 
struggle as chief savior. 

During the technical inspection that 
precedes every race. SC ( A scrutineer 
Jim Patterson, a nice guy with an un- 
enviable job. look one look at the front 
suspension of the Mustangs and saw 
something weird. Fran Mernandez. the 
Mustang crew chief, couldn't prove it 
was legal, but. on the other hand. Pat- 
terson couldn't prove it wasn't. In a hulf, 
llernandcz. packed up his ears and went 
to lunch. Meanwhile Patterson also saw 
something he wouldn't say what lhal 
"wasn't exactly kosher" about the Jav- 


elins and sought out Javelin Team Man- 
ager Jini JetTords. His mission appeared 
to he a compromise: if JciTords w ouldn'l 
make a fu.ss about the Mustangs, then 
Patterson wouldn't make a fuss about 
the Javelins, and both would race, il- 
legally but peaceably. 

"This isn't the way to do things.” Pat- 
terson sakl, "but I don't have much 
choice." 

If any of the top live cars the Jav- 
elins driven by Peter ICevson and CJcorgc 
lollmer. the Mustangs and Donohue's 
C'amaro were to be eliminated. Pro- 
moter Sid L.angsam would be in big trou- 
ble Irving to attract customers. (Ulti- 
mately he drew 8.5(K). ) 

Hernandez returned from lunch with 
his Mustangs safely through iuspcelion. 
pul them on the track and hlam! hlaiii! 
I wo more engines went up. 

\ftcr that, the race was anticlimaccic. 
Donohue took the lead on the first turn 
of the first lap and held it for 78 of the 
race's 94 laps. Actually there was just 



FOR HEROES... 

and the guys who want to fill their shoes. 

Roamers make it . . . both ways. Handsewns*. built 
alike for all heroes... big or small. Luxurious leathers. 
Ffusky Harvest colors. And, the Bold & Brawny "in” 
look for all ages. Every size from a 
boy's 12Vi to size 15 for men. Boys' • 

from $12.00, Men's from $16.00. 

foi itot* nMietl yov. »ftt« SebttO'Moc Co .Depl. SI. Mimo SI09Z 
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MOTOn SPORTS 


i>Mc atuious momenl, A third of the 
way Ihroutih he had to pit to replace a 
lire that hail picked up debris from the 
Abrasive ^rack.. As Cor the newly en&ineii 
Mustangs, (iuriicy's blew on the third 
lap. and lilus. who made a stiff chal- 
lenge for the lead after Donohue's un- 
scheduled pit stop, blew his on the 76th 
lap. I hat brought F'ord's engine wipeout 
score for the week to six. 

On the Javelin side, things were not 
much better. Revson slowed consider- 
ably early in the race because of high 
water temperature and low oil pressure 
and had to nurse his car the entire af- 
ternoon. J oHmer fractured a nicker arm 
two-thirds of the way through to lease 
the track entirely to Donohue and the 
Camaro. 

But there was still one bit of hilarity 
left, l ollmer's Javcim could at least run, 
and when Jeffords learned Follmer 
would he placed sixth in the over-two- 
liter class if he could finish the race under 
his own power, he sent hollmer out on 


Donohue's last lap SS'hen F ollmer got 
on the course he saw Revson parked by 
the side of the track with a suddenly 
lieAii ewgioc awsI dwi wbAt awy cottswi- 
crate teammate would do gave Pete a 
shove to restart Revson's engine so Pete 
could finish fourth overall and keep Jav- 
elin abreast of the Mustangs. There was 
only one catch; push starts on the course 
are illegal. In the pits after the race Foll- 
mer said. “Mayhe I did wrong- ' 

FFe did. The stewards disqualified Rev- 
son from fourth place, which moved 
F-'olliner into fifth, and since an inde- 
pendent Mustang driven by John Mc- 
C omh finished third. Javelin fell four 
points behind Mustang in the season's 
standings in their duel for second place. 
Fred Baker continued Porsche's domi- 
nance of the under-two-liier division. 

Nothing should be taken from Do- 
nohue, nicknamed "Mr. Clean" in honor 
of his cherubic face and boot-ciimp hair- 
cut, and Penske. the driver turned ow ner, 
for their victory, Donohue, a mechanical 


engineer out of Brown University, in 
half a do/cn years has moved to the fore- 
front of U.S. road racing without fuss 
vir fanfare, wwich in rlv: way Penske \ii\i 
before him. The Castle Rock win was 
their ninth in the series, and they really 
did not have to show up at all, "We 
did it just to try and keep the scries 
alive." F‘enskc said. 

F'or their efforts. Penske and Donohue 
continued to enjoy one of the most suc- 
cessful years of sports-car racing ever. 
F'arlicr Donohue had won the U..S, Road 
Racing Championship for the second 
straight year in a F’enske car and cn roulc 
live of the nine races in that series, which 
IS a sort of preliminary to the more pres- 
tigious and infinitely richer ( anadian- 
-American ( halicngc Cup series that 
began on Sunday at KIkhart Lake. W'is. 

"If we win that." Penske said, "all 
that will be left for us Is volleyball" 

And unless things improve drastically . 
that might he all that will be left for the 
Trans-.Am people us well. end 
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New Admiral 19 (»*' ) 
Extended Screen 
Portable TV. 


The new Admiral 19-inch (diag. meas.) 
Extended Screen Portable has a new, more 
rectangular picture tube, it lets you sec 
what's going on in the corners! 

Inside many models, there’s the new 
longer-life Nova 11 Hybrid Chassis. Com- 
bines solid-state components and tubes for 
Fictter picture delinition. Greater depend- 
ability. 

All models backed by a strong warranty. 
Prices start at only $129.95.* See it all at 
your Admiral Dealer's. 

Admif«l >.arr«nl» receiver, lo originsl owner, lo be free 
Item delect* lor 90 day* aller dale ol »ale. Pirlure lube 
*o warranted lor one year. Obligation limiled lo aupply- 
ini replacrmeni parts except no labor charge made il 
receiver brought lo aulhorixed Admiral Service Station 
wilhin 90 days alter sale. For name & address ol nearest 
Authorized Admiral Service Slalion, phone Western 


Union operator 25. 

Jidmilxii 


in portable TV 



iith a matching Hi-cnralor rolUhrxil 


Many Admiral porlabli 
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UH AND ASTRODOME WELCOME TO 

JACK MILDREN 
QUARTERBACK- ABILENE 
ALL-STATE ALL-AMERICAN 


PURSUIT 
OF A BIG 


The American drama of football recruiting, as observed in the 
case of Abilene's No. 14, is a phenomenon both somewhat 
ridiculous and somewhat sublime BY DAN JENKINS 

BLUE CHIPPER 


E very year he turns up in some lit- 
tle dry-bed town, where the folks 
are God-fearing, mother-loving, flag-sa- 
luting and psychoneurotic about foot- 
ball. He is big. tough, intelligent, un- 
sellish. a leader. And fast? He runs the 
hundred in 9.4- uphill. He runs the quar- 
ter in 46 flat- in the rain. And his arm? 
Why. it's like one of those buzookies 
that wc kill the Red Commonisi Na/i 
menace with. Everybody in town has 
seen him flick the ball 60 yards on his 
knees with two linebackers jerking on 
his face guard. Man. if he doesn’t have 
un arm then Johnny Unitas is an old 
woman. He’s got it all. which is why 
Ara I’arscghian and Bear Bryant and 
Darrell Royal and the Detroit Tigers 
and the Boston Celtics and the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust have all been trying to 
sign him up since he was in the fourth 
grade. And it is why whoever winds up 
with him will announce it in a press con- 


ference on the battleship Missouri, and 
why those who don't will go running 
off to the NCAA and the FBI, 

He goes by several familiar names, of 
course. He is known as the No. 1 Blue 
Chipper, the Prized Recruit, the Top 
Prospect, the Most Wanted, the Most 
Highly Coveted, the Leader of the Tribe, 
the Boss Stud, the Head Hoss. 

He has had a lot of other names, too. 
Several years ago he was Bill De Cor- 
revont from Chicago's Austin High 
School, a kid who pul 120.000 in Sol- 
dier Field for a city championship game. 
Once he was Ronnie Knox out on the 
West Coast. A couple of times he came 
out of Louisiana and was called John 
David Crow and Billy Cannon. But as 
often as not, he has risen from that holy 
land of high school football known as 
the State of Texas and has been named 
things like Doak Walker. Bobby Layne 
and Kyle Rote. 


It is sort of expected for Texas to pro- 
duce a Head Hoss every few years. After 
all, the state has 1,007 schools play ing 
football in an intcrscholastic league that 
permits championship playoffs in /our 
different classifications. This enables a 
lot of varied parts of the vast region to 
go cuckoo, such as last year when the 
championships were won by teams from 
Austin in the Hill Country. Brownwood 
in central Texas. Plano up in the north 
and Tidchaven on the coast. This sea- 
son’s winners may have even more in- 
teresting names, for among the favorites 
are Alice. Mission, Granbury and Poth. 

Outside of the large cities — Dallas. 
Houston and Fort Worth — high school 
football is just about the sole interest of 
everybody from the banker and the un- 
dertaker to all the guys hanging around 
Snap’s gas station. Coleman’s Fighting 
Blue Cals arc absolute celebrities dur- 
ing the season, and so are El Campo’s 

(cniinued 
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BLUE CHIPPER ««««<«< 


Rico Birds. Port LaNaca's Sandcrabs. 
Hutto's Hippi'cs. Trent's Gorillas, Itas- 
ca's \\'ampus Cats. Cuero's Gobblers 
and all the others. 

Bccau.se of the vast exposure it has be- 
come almost impossible for Texas not 
to have at least one player emerge each 
fall as a near-national tigure before he 
IS ever issued a college freshman's T 
shirt, a convertible and a Bluebonnet 
l estival queen, San Antonio's Warren 
MeVea, for example, ssas certainly well 
known to about 50 colleges before he 
ever selected the University of Houston. 
A film of a 55-4X slate playoff game 
that Warren starred in \xas already on 
the banquet circuit and threatening to 
make its way to Lincoln Center. Me- 
Vea felt compelled to hold press con- 
ferences to announce he had narrowed 
his choice down to just 20 campuses. A 
>car later a young man named Bill Brad- 
ley came out of Palestine w ith the nick- 
name of .Super Bill, and before he chose 


the University of Texas the public some- 
how had the feeling that he had been 
forced to turn down 17 major league 
baseball offers, all of them worth S500.- 
000 each. Two years ago the village of 
Bridge City finally gave a diploma to a 
lad named Steve \N orster. who was iiuhI- 
estly considered to be "the greatest 
power running back in Texas history.” 
In the midst of an ABC television spe- 
cial on him. the University of Texas heat 
LSU in the finals for \N'orsler. and 50 
other proscly ters got out their road maps 
and scurried off in search of Blue Chip 
Prospect No. 2. 

Last season Texas offered up its usu- 
al phenomenon, this time a quarterback 
from the Hat. arid plains of Abilene. He 
had all the attributes that make recruit- 
ers dance and holler — si/e. speed, arm. 
brains, moves, family, church, statistics, 
leadership and handshake. Jack Mildrcn 
was hi.s name. He had been throwing 
touchdown pa.sses on organized teams 



since the fifth grade, he liad always been 
a winner, he had the savvy that only 
the son of an cx-coach could have, he 
had come from a formidable high school 
with an finht-nuin coaching staff, and 
everybody knew about him from UCT .A 
to West Point. 

It was only natural that he would lead 
recruiters on one of the nicn icsl chases 
of their careers over farm roads, oil 
pumps, city streets and Astrodomes 
before he would eventually put his sig- 
nature on a pre-enrollment agreement 
while flashbulbs exploded and a proud 
family brushed away its collective tear. 
This is the story of that chase, which is 
pretty much the story of college recruit- 
ing everywhere. 

It began last summer Iscfore Jack Mil- 
dren even started his senior season at Ab- 
ilene Cooper Higli. in which he would 
complete 147 pa.s.ses for 2,076 yards and 
20 touchdowns and run for 787 more 
yards and 24 more touchdowns, all of 
it in what is generally considered to be 
the ruggcdcsl "big school" league in tlic 
state, a thing called District .VAAAA. 
which includes a lot of the pillars of 
Texas schcHilboy football; teams from 
Odessa. Midland. San Angelo and Rig 
Spring. It was before Jack would lead 
the Cwpcr Cougars unbeaten through 
13 games and right into the slate finals, 
where they would Uisc 20 19 because, it 
would be ruled controversially- he did 
not score a touchdown from the one- 
fool line on the last play of the game. 

The wav it started was that .Mildren’s 
coach. Merrill Green, a former Okla- 
homa player, asked Jack's father if he 
had any idea where his oldest son might 
want to go to college. Was Jack still a 
big SM U fan. as he had been as a young- 
ster. or was his mind open? VS'clI. the fa- 
ther said he just h«'pcd Jack would get 
some offers. 

"He won't get more than lOO," Green 
said. The coach then suggested that the 
family brace for this by taking the quar- 
terback on an unofficial lour of some 
of the campuses Jack might be inter- 
ested in so that he could sec them with- 
out the frills of a big game weekend or 
without the adulation that can be poured 
over a kid when the recruiters notice 
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that he is 6' 1". weighs 190. passes, runs 
and make.s nothing but A's in school. 

Larry Mildrcn, the father, who had 
been a high school football coach be- 
fore eventually .settling down in Abilene 
as a salesman for u cable TV company, 
knew enough about recruiting to agree 
with Merrill Green. He hone.sll> did not 
know where Jack might want to go to 
college. It might be .SMU in Dallas, a 
Methodist school that would tie in with 
the family's religion and a school Jack 
had been a fan of because t>f Dtiak Walk- 
er, Kyle Rote. Don Meredith and all 
that. It might be TCU, the nearest cam- 
pus. only 1 50 miles away in Kort Worth, 
a school enthusiastically endorsed by 
Jack's middle brother. Richard, who also 
played for Cooper. Photographs of TCU 
players were all over the walls of the bed- 
room that the brothers (and teammates) 
shared, leaving little space for Jack to 
hang the All-.State and All-America 
plagues he would win. Or it miglu be 
Texas, the school that never lets a big 
one get aw'ay and is a favorite of the 
third and youngest brother, CJlynnc. Lar- 
ry Mildren was only sure that it would 
not be Texas A&l down in Kingsville 
w-hcrc he had played and the town where 
Jack had been born. 

Jack was eager, of course, to sec a 
few of the campuses in the summer, not 
particularly because he wanted to ask a 
lot of questions about their engineering 
departments or business courses. It\ a 
statement characteristic of most pro.s- 
pccts. he told his father, "I just want to 
go somewhere I might be able to start 
as a sophomore and where we may have 
a chance to win a national championship 
before I get through." 

Although that did not exactly narrow 
it down, the family decided to show the 
quarterback a mild variety of schools 
within a reasonable driving distance from 
Abilene. They agreed to visit Texas 
A&M lirsi <320 miles), then TCU 
(150). then Arkansas (500), then Okla- 
homa (.300) and then Texas (220), and 
do it on dilfcrcnt weekends if pr>ssible. 

The trips were made, but not exactly 
in the manner that Merrill Green at first 
had suggested. The Mildrens never were 
able to sneak into any town at all for a 
lontinufd 
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^ WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT FROM SMU 



WESTERN UNION 

telegram - 




1208? CST PEC 17 67 KSA003 DA007 

T LLPS Nl PD DALLAS TEX 16 17 i 

JACK RILSRDI 

2A26 REGEKT ST ASim.’E TEX 

1 SHARE YOUR GREAT 01SSAPOlNTi:rt.T IN UCT UIIIKINC THE STATE 
CHAl.Plfi'ISHIp but 1 BECOME EXCITED TKINKIKC OF THE FUTURE WITH 
TOU AT SOUTHERN METHODIST IKlVERSlTY I Ati HOPEFUL THAT THE 
RED AND BLUE UILL RISE ACAIH WITH YOU LEADlliC THE HUSTAHCS 
fliJO RICHARD LEADING THE COUGARS# CONCRATULATia’? CM A Tl 
KlCHscHOOL CAREER, YOU ARE THE FirvEGT QUARTERBACK TO EVERY 
PLAY Hi THE STATE OF TEXAS. BEST PERSCSAL HHCARDS TO YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 

HAYDEN FRY SOUTH.RN IirTHODlST UNIVERSITY, 






VVe make the finest 
shirt in the world !' 


BI.IJF CHIPPER eonilnurd 


The proof is 
in the Purist* 

From the very start — in the mid-50‘s — the Purist rep- 
resented the ultimate in styling and quality. 

No fads ... no loops ... no trivia. Purely traditional, 
Leading retailers recognized its potential and national 
acceptance was almost immediate. 

Today — 10 years later — the Purist button-dowm has met 
the supreme test of excellence — time! 

Where others have failed — 

the greatness of the Purist’ lives on... 






The career camera 


Most men who've arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 

Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 
is the versatility of the Nikon F system— the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 

Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
Which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details, 

t Wikon F shown with new "centef-weightefl" Phofomic TN thru tht lens e*posur« syst*m. , 


Nikon Inc.. Garden City. New York 11533 

Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. 
(In Canada; Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 


pedestrian look-around. unless one con- 
siders It sneaking tt> he met everywhere 
by the coaching staffs and given a guid- 
ed tour of every landmark from the train- 
ing room to the admissions office. 

Whether the visits accomplished any- 
thing for Jack or not. they served to 
whet the appetites of the schools. 1 heir 
logic was that if Jack Mildren was in- 
terested enough in them to take a look 
at their campus before his senior sea- 
son had even begun, then he was surely 
a pri/c to pursue. 

In rccruiling a coach looks for any 
edge he can find, and there were 10 col- 
leges that had a perfect right to go after 
Mildren ahead of any other prospect. 
Merrill Green was indirectly responsible 
for three of the reasons himself. First. 
CJnen had played at Oklahoma, which 
justified the Sooners in being serious 
about him from the beginning. But Green 
had coached for a while at .Arkansas 
under Frank Broyles, whom he liked 
and admired, and this certainly made 
Arkansas believe it had a chance. T'* 
complicate it further. Green had been 
the former roommate of. and best man 
for. Coach hddic Crowder at Colorado. 
Crowder thought his old pal might just 
help point Jack toward Boulder. And 
then, of course, there were all of these 
other tie-ins. Texas Tech sits out there 
only 160 miles northwest of Abilene. It 
has always been a favorite for Abilene 
students. And Baylor prides itself on 
sending a lot of quarterbacks to the pros, 
which might appeal to Jack. And one 
of Larry Mildrcn's old friends. Jake 
Helms, was the freshman coach at Tex- 
as A&M now. which could be a per- 
suasive force. Another of the father’s 
old friends. Fmory Bellard. was an as- 
sistant at Texas, which might be the 
same. The president of the Abilene 
school board was a Rice man, and that 
wouldn’t hurt the Owls. TCU had the 
bit about being the clo.sest Southwest 
Conference campus, and the family al- 
ready knew several of the TCU coach- 
es. I'inully. the family was, after all. 
Methodist, which never slopped giving 
SMU hope. 

Sometimes a prospect can add to the 
complications of his ultimate decision 
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b> doing (he \cry natural thing of an- 
swering his mail. Socm after the season 
started. Jack Mildrcn began rccei\ing 
letters and qucsiit>nnaircs fr<im all over 
ihccounirs from Notre Dame. I CIA, 
Arni>, everywhere. If you answer them 
you begin to get more personal letters, 
then phone calls, then requests for game 
films and then visits from alumni in the 
area or by assistant civaches. 7 his sud- 
denly sank in on Jack Mildren one eve- 
ning at home when the phone rang and 
It was l.^Cl A Coach Tommy Prvnhro. 
who said. "We probably don't have a 
very good chance to get you. son. but I 
believe that if you'll just come visit us. 
you'll want to stay." 

There are recruiting rules in (he South- 
west Conference designed to keep col- 
lege coaches from stumbling over each 
other at high school workouts- and to 
keep prospective athletes from stumbling 
over recruiters. A stall can make only 
two official visits to a prospect before 
the date on which he can sign a letter 
of intent binding him to that school. 
The dale this year was fob. 21 . Of course, 
accidental visits don't count. "Hump- 
ins" they are called, and there are a lot 
of them. A bunip-in is when the athlete 
just happens to meet up with a college 
coach in a public place, like, for in- 
stance, a hamburger stand where the 
team hangs out. or a coffee shop where 
the father hangs out, or a department 
store where the mother shops. At any 
rate, the two-visit rule is tine for South- 
west coaches to live with among them- 
selves, hut it has n<i effect on an out- 
sider like Oklahoma, which happens to 
be located closer to a greater part of 
Tevas than several Southwest campuses. 

Not that Oklaluvma needs anything 
to incur the anger of Texas schools. I ong 
ago Bud Wilkinson started reaching into 
Texas for good athletes, and last year 
Oklahoma started reaching for Jack Mil- 
dren before anyone else. Maybe it was 
because of Merrill (Jrcen and maybe not. 
Maybe it was because Abilene, being a 
big oil town, had a lot of well-to-do 
and inlfuential OU exes, and maybe not. 
Maybe it was because an Oklahoma 
coach. Barry Swit/cr. was practically 
camping on the Mildrens' front lawn, 
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Dan Reeves has his hair styled. 
Want to poke fun at him? 


W.iU h It' Reev »‘s II poke 
i ro.irn putts. Liki 


oil right l).i<k And voii thought h,ii 
a lot ol guvs who omo h.uf < 


then led 'em grow. Dan laied a dciiMon to pl.istrr ii down or so 
stylist This puture shows ho mado the tight docision A stvlist i 
m.iko vou look rnudi bettor llian .i plain h.irlior And h*-<auso 
trims vour liair along its nalur.il growth linos, it's easier to care 
loo. Piirt ot the credit goes to Dep tor Men H.iirdiess Styling (lol 
Hair Spr.vv- They control vour hair like 
no greasy product ran And hold it in 
pl.ite all (lay. Still think hairsiylmg is 
tor cream putt's^ Says Dan, "the cre.im 
pull's the guy who's alraid to try ii 


Ming 

and 



Dep for Men-the hairstyling products 


BLUE CHIPPER 



A 

STEP " 
AHEAD 
WITH THE 
FASHIONABLES 


and that step is on air in the superb sophistication of'the "Grand Prix” 
a sleek slip-on of fine imported calfskin and featuring Stetson’s exclusive 
Soft Touch construction. Black or hazelnut. You'll gj» 

find the "Grand Prix” and other Stetsons, precisely ^ ^ 

right for every occasion and fashion feeling, from 
S35. to $150. at better stores. All inimitably crafted of 
course. 

StAtaon Shoe Comp.iny. South Weymouth. Mastochuticlis 02190 



ENGLISH 

LEATHER 


LONGER 


enoouers or mcm companv. inc . northvale n j 


and maybe not. But on the one week- 
end he had free from placing a Cooper 
High game. Jack was invited up to Nor- 
man for tlic Oklahoma- Mar\ land game, 
and he went. 

Evcr>b»>d\ eUc howled about that lat- 
er. The\ knew it must have made a huge 
impresNion on Mildron and would make 
their selling jobs even tougher. Darrell 
Rt>\al pul It heller than ansonc. 

"I remember when I was a kid and 
went to Norman for the first time, I 
saw those big red helmets with the while 
■()■ on 'em. and those big shoulder pads." 
said Darrell. ''Why. I knew 1 couldn't 
go anywhere else. I went back to Hollis 
and got my radio and put it out there 
im the porch on Saturdays so I could lis- 
ten to the OU games and play like I 
had on one of those red helmets as I 
ran around dodging trees and stiff-arm- 
ing anthill.s." 

Jack Mildrcn had been a giHid pros- 
pect on the basis of his junior >car. hut 
as his team rolled along through last sea- 
son he became a superb prospect. The 
Southwest recruiters could hardly wait 
until the Cougars finished iheircampaign 
to start ihcir .sales pitches, though Okla- 
homa. of course, had alread> started. 
After one particular game CJreen admit- 
ted some Stsoncr coaches to the Ab- 
ilene dressing rvrom w here the Southwest 
coaches couldn’t go bccau-sc Mildren's 
season wasn't over yet. Darrell Royal 
got especially outraged. He called the 
CiKiper coach to tell him he was grant- 
ing Oklahoma an unfair advantage. 

Green apologized and said he realized 
he had made a mistake, but he couldn't 
resist teasing Royal at the same time. 

"Darrell. I wonder how many prosc- 
lyters can take a kid out to the LBJ 
Ranch?” (irecn asked. "That seems to 
me like a little bit of an unfair advan- 
tage for Icsas.” 

The recruiting season officially opens 
on a Texas athlete about one second 
after his final game. In Jack Mildren's 
case his pursuers waited an extra day 
for the quarterback and the family to 
recover from the hcart-wracking loss to 
Austin Reagan in the finals at TCU sta- 
dium in Fort Worth. Jack had not played 
his best that day. although he passed 
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Frank Ryan 
stan^ 6' 3" 


in his 
stocking 
feet. 


X 

by Hanes Plus 4^ 

6'4|' 5’ 1 li'or 5'4r Hanes Plus 4 socks 
shape up great on anyone's stocking 
feet. And stay up thanks to their 
slim-rib fit, framed with form-clinging 
panel. In 9%-l 1V4,12-14, Anklet, 
$1.00. Over the calf, $1.50. Get some. 

Possibly their shape will make 
you feel a shade taller. The colors 
certainly will. In a smart full range. 

The way only CaproUn * 
nylon can make them. 

m 


tlje 

thirst slaker 



Falstaff— brewed clear 
to drink fresh. 

The one that 
wets down a thirst 
with cold, 
foaming flavor. 



BLUt CHIPPER roAimu^ 


for iwo touchdowns and ran for one 
and gave his Cougars a 19-7 lead that 
they blew. ]( was a very sad afternoon 
for Abilene. Nothing in life ever seems 
quite so moniinienlal as that great big 
high school loss or victory. So the re- 
cruiters sort i>f stood back and stayed 
away from the downcast Abilene play- 
ers after the game. They hung their heads 
like the families did and dug their ti>c.s 
into the concrete. It was a trille dilTicult 
for Mike Campbell, an assistant at Tex- 
as. to look all that terribly torn up for 
Jack Mildren since Mike's son had 
played for Austin Reagan, but he some- 
how managed to keep it on a high plane. 
The Mildrens appreciated Campbell's 
position. 

So Jack Mildren had a one-day re- 
prieve, but it was the only one he would 
have for the next two months. Back at 
their home on Regent Hrive in Abilene 
on Sunday — a small but nice develop- 
ment home on the new’ side of town— 
the phone calls started and the telegrams 
began to arrive. 

The first call came from SMU Coach 
Hayden Pry in Dallas- He just wanted 
to express his sorrow at Cooper losing 
the game. Bui while Hayden was at it, 
he managed to mention that he hoped 
Jack was still an S.MU fan like that lit- 
tle red-headed, 6- year-old boy he remem- 
bered so well. "You know in your heart 
you've always been a Mustang." Fry 
said to Mildren. A few hours later Jack 
would receive an effusive telegram from 
Hay den saying, among other things, that 
Jack was the best quarterback ever to 
play in the state of Texas. 

Other phone calls rapidly billowed 
Fry's. There was Darrell Royal, who 
wanted to set up an official visit right 
away, and then several condoling as- 
sistant coaches w ho more or less cwlcd 
il. They Just wanted to make contact. 
Jack granted Royal the first ollicial vis- 
it. which would lake place the following 
Wednesday. 

Royal is a tough recruiter, because 
he is a direct, businesslike person who 
throws a challenge up to a prospicct and 
promises nothing. This approach is de- 
signed to appeal to the competitive in- 
stinct of the athlete. Royal deals from 
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If her cooking 
isanqthing like 
hLQ Inmp. mnwipc 


Few home movies are bad enough to turn 
your stomach. Most, simply put you to sleep. 
They're supposed to move. Most don't. So 
they look home-made. 

Unless you take them with one of Bauer's 
eight Super 8 movie cameras. Because all 
eight offer professional features that add 
pace, variety and interesting effects to your 
movies. Depending on the model, features 
like. 8 - 10-1 power zoom lenses: an automatic 
wiping mask for fade-ins and fade-outs: and 
the slowest slow motion in Super 6. Plus 
bright, rehex viewing for perfect focus and 
ihru-lhe-lens light metering for automatically 
correct exposures. 


Prices range from about $50’ to S420* 
Bauer's three great Super 8 projectors 
start at about S80' See them all at your 
camera dealer. 

0' «ril« for inlocmftlion Aihad ImpsK Co'P 
300 Park Ave So.. New York 10010 
Chicago. Pallas. Glendale. Ceiit 

Get even. Send us SOe and the 
name of your favorite heme-movie 
bote. We'll send you a eartlflcate 
can award him in recognlilon of 
hit lalenta. Mayba ha'll get the 
massaga. 

Bauer 

for home movies that don't look home made 


■f- 

Y 
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Doesn't need any The ingredients do the work, 
not you. Classic rubs on and dusts off effort- 
lessly. Wax a whole car— a big one— in less 
than an hour. You get a shiny, hard protective 
coat that lasts longer than any other. Classic 
contains plenty of carnauba, the hardest wax 
known. Plus other ingredients that revitalize 
and protect your paint finish. Wax right m the 
sun without streaking. Our 1 lb. 2 02 . tin gives 
you at least six full wax jobs. Only $5. Try it. If 
you don't think it's worth it, return the rest 
and you’ll get your money back! 

NOW AVAILABLE IN CANADA Sales ReprescnUlives Wanted Nationwide 


CLASSIC PRODUCTS. LTD. 51-9 

2616 N. Tamarind Avenue 
West Palm Beach, Florida 3340/ 

Enclosed is S in check or money order. 

Please rush cans of Classic Car Wax at 

$5-00 each. 

Name 

Address 


City State ^ 



You'll find more action . . . more of everything at the Stardust Spend an hour and 
forty five minutes at our lavish and spectacular Lido Revue Then, catch entertainers 
like the Kim Sisters. Esquivel and other great acts in the Stardust Lounge. They're 
on from dusk 'til dawn! Have a gourmet's delight in one of our 5 great restaurants. 
Swim. Sun. Tan, Play golf at our championship 
course. Yes. GO ... to your travel agent Make a 
reservation for excitement! Or. write Reserva- 
tions Director, Suite 101. Economy minded!’ 

See our “Heavenly Holidays" brochure. umOfST KCSOUT HOTCl 

1.000 LUXURY ROOMS AT SS • StO. PLUS 500 DELUXE ROOMS AND SUITES 
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strength. Texas is the biggest school, a 
good one. a pretty one and his teams 
have been winners. 

It took a while for Mildrcn to recover 
from Royal's dynamic presentation. 

' Where do we stand. Jack?" was Roy- 
al’s (irst question. "Is Texas in this?” 

Mildrcn ort'ered up several uh-uh-uhs. 

"If you come to our place." said Roy- 
al. "you must know that your oppor- 
tunities for success after graduation will 
be greater than they would be if you 
went anywhere else. If you plan to live 
in Texas you ought to attend the uni- 
versity. It's that simple." 

Mildrcn. who is a most presentable 
and likable young man. one who has a 
quick handshake, a thorough knowledge 
of football history and tlic ability to con- 
verse with his elders, slowly managed 
to get across the idea that Texas might 
have too many good football players. 

Royal said. "You're a competitor. 
Jack. Come to our place, roll up your 
sleeves and show 'em who's best. The 
challenge is there. The question is w heth- 
cr you're man enough to meet it." 

Jack was hit hard by Royal His com- 
petitive nature was aroused. He had not 
really ever thought that Texas would bo 
where he would wind up. but now he 
did. He'd show 'em. just as Royal had 
challenged him to. Jack was m the per- 
fect frame of mind to meet the easy- 
going entourage from TC'C. 

TCU's approach to recruiting over the 
years lias always been wonderfully hom- 
ey. Its basic appeal is to the small-town 
or country boy who wants a howdv- 
type campus and who likes to whip the 
big guys. There was a lime when all of 
the TCU coaches chewed tobacco and 
pitched coins at a line outside the sta- 
dium in their spare lime. A few years 
ago when TCL! built a handsome field 
house with new offices for the staff, a 
I'ort Worth columnist predicted the 
coaches wouldn't like it because there 
was no place to spit. 

Jack Mildrcn did not hear precisely a 
country-boy kind of argument from Ircd 
Taylor when the TCU coach showed in 
Abilene with an assistant. Allie White, 
and an alumnus w ith a private plane. Oil- 
man Dick Lowe. 
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■'All of ihc schools arc goi>d," said 
Taylor. "You won't be disappointed 
with any of us. Riil K'U's close to your 
home, and we heat Texas last year, don’t 
forget. We're on the winning path. We're 
getting dose to the top. and you can 
take us all the way." 

Uy now the Mildicns were not only 
in the dazzling social world of being en- 
tertained constantly hy coaches and 
alumni, but Jack was regularly receiving 
calls and letters from great players he 
had heard about forever, all of them urg- 
ing him to attend a different university. 
He got them at the rate of 10 or 15 per 
day from the likes of Bob Lilly. Adrian 
Burk, Doak W'alker. Tommy Nobis, 
Kyle Role, a sort of Texas Hall of l-'ame 
on long distance. 

One evening the phone rang and Jack 
answered, fully expecting it to be an- 
other assistant coach. It wasn't at all. 

"Jack." a husky voice said. "This is 
Johnny Unitas." 

"Huh.” said Jack, followed by a cou- 
ple of gulps. 

"I just wanted to call and put in a 
good word fi>r my old friend John Bridg- 
ers at Baylor." I'nitas said. "If you're 
as good as John says you are, then you're 
probably thinking about playing pro 
football someday." 

Jack said y-ycah. h-he gues.scd he was, 
maybe. 

"Well, you can't play college ball for 
a belter coach if you want to Ik a pro 
quarterback," said Uniia.s. "You give 
Baylor some thought now. O.k.?" 

Mildrcn said he would, and thanks 
very much for calling John. cr. Mr. Uni- 
tas, cr. well, thankee. Thankee very 
much. Yes, sir. Mister, uh. Thankee. 

It is not easy to sell Baylor, because 
the Bears have not won the Southwest 
C onference in 43 years, and it is a very 
Baptist school, and Waco, Texas is not 
Beverly Hills. In fact, W'aco almost has 
to get iwo-up a side from Salado. which 
at least has a dandy restaurant called 
the Stagecoach Inn. For a while, how- 
ever. John Unitas had Jack Mildrcn 
thinking about Baylor. 

One by one, all of the head coaches 
got to Abilene. Jack heard Texas Tech's 
J. T. King emphasize the big money cx- 

fonllnued 
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All-weather coats by 

VAN HEUSEN/WINDBREAKER 


KodeL 


XW/V&W1.AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER. 
East Side. West Side, 
around the town. No 
amount of sightseeing upsets 
these all-weather coats, thanks 
to the stamina of Kodel in a smooth- 
staying blend of Kodel polyester and 
Avril* rayon . 

VAN HCUSEN/WINOMICAKU 

tailors these coats of Rutger gabardine. 

In black, sand, olive, British tan. 
black/navy. Complete range of sizes. 

Man's made to sell for about $40; boy’s 
about $28. Both slightly higher in the 
West. At fine stores 


Make mine the fiber that 
strides crisply through a soggy 
weekend of sightseeing! Kodel! 
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That's all it takes to help huild 


powerful muscles, trim body 
Sci ulri’niiotis . . . rn l•lnl>^lral^' isyxi 

• <iiii|iiiu-ni . . n<i Ic-tiKthv. wiirk-<iin~ 

Y.iu ilon't np.-.i lim.-, s|.aoo, ..r fmTKy lo 
mijltif>)y ymir slrwisth ... to l>roBijfri your 
ihoiiUliTit . . . tci jn<'ri-as«- ymir hint; i-aptu'ily 

vilfor. Now till- *:ittii- mctliod of luimotrir- 
Isotonic Contractii.ti that train.'.l tlx- (Icrman 
Olympic Team anil other worlil-famoii* ath- 
IctcM can help Yor hiiilil a powerful phvxii|iie. 
Yes. even if you are 30, oil yi-ar.s i.lil or more. 
I'nlike onlinnry i.someiric contruction deviis'-, 
the TKSSOl.ATORr cornl.im-s l)oi h Isonieinc 
Diiil Isoiiinic iH-tieliis in a series of i|uick 7- 

sis-oml exepci.ses (hat you chi on ilay in 

your own room les- than :i minutes in all' 
Muscles grow stmtiKfr, slioulilers broaden, 
chest expands, waist tapers down and you 
feel like a new man. Fast-’ We itiiurantee iro 
ppes.sivp result.s in 1<> days or your money 
back without iiue.stion. Send for the hie bro- 
chure that shows step-by-step iliu.stratioiis of 
the Ten.soliilor Method. Knclose this ad with 
your name. addres.s, xip rtsle (rei|uired for 
inailingli and ‘i~tt to cover postatte and han- 
dlinK to: THOYLO COKrOKATION. Deiit, 
S()-27. oOP Fifth ,\venite. N'ew York, N.Y. 
10(117. 



143rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


S4.3 million, equal to 
4.5 cents a share, to 
162,380 shareholders. 
Payable, Sept, 23, 1968 
Record: August 30. 1968 

Massachusetts 
Investors Growth 
Stock Fund 


If Field & Stream’s 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 
COLUQE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 



Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
on campus. Liberal commissions, ntite 
lor details- Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N Y. 10020 


Red Raider Di>nny Anderson liad yol 
Troni the Green Hay Packers, and I.ar- 
rs. the father, heard King explain how 
Anderson's dad was also on the Packer 
payroll at SI2,000 u year, if that was 
any kind of induecmcnt. J T'- said that 
one of the nice things about Tech is 
that a boy can walk right in and see the 
president. Which you sure can't do sonic- 
whcrc like the Uniscrsiiy of Texas, he 
said. The Mildrens listened to llousion's 
Bill Yeoman talk about his unique op- 
tion play and why it's better to play in 
the Astrodome. They hoard Rice's Ho 
Hagan stress education ahead of fool- 
ball. primarily, they suspected, because 
Rice has not won a conference title 'iiice 
1957. 

A man they lisieitcd to a little more 
intently than some of the others was 
Ai^M's Gene Stallings, l ike Royal, he 
was speaking from strength, having jusl 
won the championship. He was in a hur- 
ry and he talked to the point, except to 
tell a few Joe Namalli stories from his 
assistant couching days at Alabama. 

“If you want to learn foiviball. there 
arc only two places you can consider.” 
said Stallings, drawling like Ik'ur Bry- 
ant. "Alabama and Texas A<S:M And 
[ think Alabama is loo far away for 
you. Hut let me say this. If you don't 
want li> be a one hinulrcd per ci-fii Aft- 
i'lf. don't come to our place" 

\Miile Jack was giving some thoughi 
to the rather Spartan idea of being a 
100', Aggie, he received what seemed 
like his t .0(K)th long-distance call of Jan- 
uary. It came from Jerry Wampller, a 
Notre Dame assistant. olTenng a chance 
to visit South Bond. Wampfler told Mil- 
dren the 1 ighling Irish did not go after 
just (inymu-. that he could be the quar- 
terback to replace Terry Manralty. All 
of the Mildrens were excited about No- 
tre Dame phoning. It was. in a sense, 
the final recognition of success. Jack told 
the Irish he was Haltered, but he truth- 
fully wanted to stay closer to home. 

Where exactly uould iaeV. Mildrcn vis- 
it at this point'.’ Well, he had managed 
to slim his choices down to about seven 
campuses. There were SMU. TC'L’, Rice 
and Houston, all four of which were 
schools where he felt he could play a 
lonimurd 



Send for our Galliano apron 
and learn to read 
8 great recipes upside down. 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Mix a drink ^vilh Galliano. 


McKesson Liquor Company 
Dept. LIQ-SI 
1&& East 44tn Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


.Galliano apron(5) at $1.00 each, 
—in check □ or money order □. 


Authentic Italian barman’s apron. Prize-winning 
Liquore Galliano recipes printed right 
on it. Just the thing for all you Galliano 
lovers who clip our recipes out of 
magazines, then lose them. The 
made-in-ltaly apron, by Zucchi, 
is of finest quality materials 
and workmanship. Worth 
lots more than the 625 
lire (one dollar, American) 
we’re charging for it. 

And if you can’t learn to 
read the recipes upside 
down, memorize them. 
They’re worth it. 
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Un as a sophonu’tre. Anii then there v,crc 
Tesas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, where 
ilie ctmipeiiiion ntishl be greater but 
the chances of w inning a national cham- 
pionship also greater. He had been to 
Oklahoma during the season, and Ar- 
kansas had vet to show all that much in- 
terest (although it would). He would 
visit the others, he thought, and hope 
to Iso persuaded, one way or another. 

Normally, a potential recruit comes 
and goes quietly on his campus visits. 
He meets the coaches and also a few 
members of the varsity, if they aren’t 
busy shotMing snooker or sleeping. He 
timidly cats at the training tabic, and 
stime player he may liave something in 
common with is provided as an escort 
to show him a few of the prettier girls 
in the Student Union, and maybe some 
of the easier cabinets to jimmy open 
and steal test questions from, He is hand- 
ed some folders, a brivchure, some T 
shirts and pennants. Then ii‘s dinner and 
sure hope you sign up with us. Hoss. 

The Mildrerts were treated a little dif- 
ferently, not too much unlike a royal 
family fri>m the Continent. In Austin. 
Jack was turned over to Steve Worsicr, 
the Longhorns' pri/c catch from the year 
previous. He got Jack a date, took him 
to a dance and showed him around. 
Meanwhile Jack's younger brother, 
GIvnne. the big Texas fan. was pho- 
tographed with Chris Gilbert. Royal's 
-Star running back. The family was then 
taken lo dinner with Royal and his wife. 
Edith, other coaches and their wives, 
and a man named Jack Crosby, who. at 
the lime, was Larry Mildrcn's boss. 

It was more of the same in Houston. 
Jack toured the campus with Bo Burris, 
a former Housion standout now with 
the New Orleans Saints. He went to the 
Astrodome and saw his name Hashed 
on the big scoreboard. Later he would 
receive a personal letter from Judge Roy 
Hofhcitii'. 

In Lori Worth the quarterback was 
turned over to Ross Montgomery, 
TCU's talented halfback. He was taken 
lo lunch at Shady Oaks Country Club, 
where none other than Ben Hogan was 
his host. He was introduced to a lovely 
thing by the name of Molly Grubb, who 

eonnnufd 


You’ll find JAYMAR YMM® Slacks at 
these fine men’s stores near you, and at more 
than 5,000 other fine stores coast to coast... 



YMM' 

young man's wood 


ejmetn^trsofStrtUlMtf 


A JAVMAR- slack: 

made by people who care for people. . .who careK 


J 




•■you BE THE JUDGE':.. 

■iimf up Altornry Liiir«nr« W. at (he YUM Xptrt 
KU(k«il)ioulild« biKklf tdluilmmu.or IW'^ wool. 


Come September, 
everyone likes to look as if he were 
going back to school! 

J ust because that's where fashion “happens" ..be it a new trimness... 

a new taper...a new pocket or color or pattern. That’s why we insist 
that Jaymar designers go “back to school," too. To see what's new. to see 
what's right for you., .the man with a feel for fashion. So drop into your 
favorite men's store today and ask for Jaymar Slacks. They're made 
by p€*ople who care for people. ..who care*. To $23. 


YMM 

young man s mood 


By the makers of Sansabelt* 

A «JA!VTVIAR,’ SI wcK. 




ROBERT BRUCE designs a couple of 
turtlenecks for a couple of turtledoves. 
Makes sure this happy pair can be blissfully 
comfortable by doing these shirts in cotton. 
Light, fresh, easygoing cotton. The TNT 
Grub turtleneck, about $6,00. The Grub pin 
turtleneck, about $7.00. Both in eight fashion 
colors and S, M, L, XL. At the men's 
departments of these and other fine stores. 
Colton Producers Institute, Box 12253, 
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happened to be Miss Texas at the time 
and a TCI ' sliidcnl. Nt^nc of this. ho\s- 
e\er. made the impact on him that Dal- 
las and SMU did. 

I irsl of all. he had been (tctling these 
wires from such iu)tahle Dallas citizens 
as Clint Murchison Jr., owner of ihe 
CowboNs. and Lamar Hunt, owner of 
the Kansas City Chiefs fformcr Dallas 
Texans), pleadinit with him to attend 
SML. Then a itroup of Dallas business- 
men thcN were called "the million- 
aires" by Abilene people- made a spe- 
cial trip to sec Jack and throw a lavish 
dinner at Abilene's l’ein>leuni Club. 
They dwelled continually on the ben- 
chts of play ini' in Dallas. Big business 
wants you. Jack, they said. 

So it was that when the Mildrens vis- 
ited Dallas the first thing they saw when 
they arrived at the Hilton Inn. near the 
campus, was the marquee out front dm- 
i.AS wri.roMts TUI mudriss. Then, 
driving to the SMU campus, they .saw 
another sign on a Tom Thumb griKxry 
store: w'n.Cfivib lo svtu! dailas vvn.- 
roMis THi. Mit.oRjvs. When they got 
to SML 's coliseum the Mustang bund, 
to their astonishment, was out front 
loudly playing the school fight song. 
Thereafter Jack was introduced at half 
lime of an SMLj basketball game, a par- 
ty was thrown for the family at a pri- 
vate home and he met all sorts of Miss 
Teen-age Dalla.scs. 

A few days later it appeared that Dal- 
las had won the battle and that Jack 
had made up his mind. \\’hcn SMU 
Coach Hayden Lry phoned him Jack 
said. "The way things stand right now, 
it looks like I'M be coming to SMLL" 

Fry was jubilant. He said he would 
like lo stage a massive press reception. 
He wanted copies of Jack's glowing sta- 
tistics. He wanted to make the announce- 
ment for Simday's papers. 1 hen more 
wires began to arrive. Sign now, they 
said, and they came from just plain folks 
like Murchisons. Hunts and Merediths. 

To his father. Jack paused and said. 
"I didn't think I was that definite. Did 
1 mislead 'em? I’m still sort of thinking 
about some other schools.” 

And Jack did not sign. 

It was at this point that Oklahoma 


Abrahiin & Straus, Brooklyn; Carson Pirie Scott, Chicaio: Klemhans, Buffalo: Josepn Horne, Pittsburgh; Belk, all stores, 
The South; Higbee Co., Cleveland; ftihe-Kumler, Dayton; Maison Blanche, Hew Orleans; J. W. Robinson, Los Angeles. 



and Arkansas, a nc\s enlr\. made their 
hilt moves. Frank Hro>les hree/cd into 
.Abilene with his eviinjtelistic sivle. No 
one sells anvihinii ilie wav Bro>les sells 
Arkansas. He talked about his pro-type 
otTcnsc. He said he had hired the best 
quarterback coach in the country. Don 
BreauN from l-'lorida State, the man w ho 
had taught Kim Hammond, and the best 
rcceivini! coach. Richard Williamson 
from .Alabama, the man who turned out 
Dennis Homan. He vJrew pass patterns 
inccssantiv. talked technical football 



4 '•ligliilv uviiry Lain MiUhen hu\ /f/v 
UtiatterlHuk u'x otf to \i luuil or lu\t. 


over and over, preached the enthusiasm 
of the Razorback fans and got across 
the idea of nothing but national cham- 
pionships at .Arkansas with Jack win- 
ning two or three Heisman trophies. 

Now came Oklahoma C'lvaeh C buck 
f airbanks. Didn't ()l have cvcryiltiitg 
that Jack desired in a university? It's 
out of state but still close enough to 
home, only .^(>0 mile.s. It was a campus 
town. Norman vvas. u beautiful schviol 
with some age to it. li would be like 
going awuy soitiewhere. Jack, but your 
folks could still see you play. And Okla- 
homa is winning again. A ou can play 
in the Cotton Bowl every year against 
Texas, don't forget, and probably go to 
some other bowls, to*’, in the postseason. 

ionunutU 


Meet 
another 
good sport 

This is the Homelite XL-101 chain saw, a light IOV 2 pounds'* 
of pure muscle. It cuts through a 12-inch hardwood log in 
12 seconds, and fells trees up to four feet in diameter. Perfectly 
balanced, easy to handle, with a new narrow bar that virtually 
eliminates pinching. Great for cutting firewood and pruning 
trees. See it at your nearby Homelite Dealer. He's listed in 
the Yellow Pages. ‘less bar and chain 



Other Homelite chain saws are priced as tow as $129.95. 
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Colors that catch your mood . . . comfort 
that catches your fancy. That’s P.R.* 
by WiRwam ... in soft, luxurious Orion 
■;il Acrylic by DuPont. Prefer wool 
s<K'ks? Wigwam has them in heathers 
and .solid colors, tool ^ 

WIGWAM MILLS. INC., .s;,rbovcr<in. Wh. mL 

IN CANADA HanuR Millt Lid . Pfov of Quebec 

for rvery sport and rerryday u-rar. too! 


You can start as a sophomore for us. 
Jack, and we can win a national cham- 
pionship at Of. You just can't do that 
at several other schools. 

With the signing date past and Jack 
stilt not committed, i; was natural that 
a lot of people, including some coach- 
es. felt Mildren was holding out for im- 
proper inducements that hcwassimply 
going to the highest bidder. Actually, a 
few exes from here and there had made 
some suggestions. Jack had been offered 
investments, with no cash output, of 
course. Me could lease a new automobile 
at only SIO per month. Some splendid 
summer jobs had Iv^en casually men- 
tioned. The offers were not definitive, 
nor were they listened to. and they vverc 
far from the reason that Jack had not 
signed, ({is was not an unusual prob- 
lem for a teen-ager wiih a signilicanl de- 
cision to make and parents willing to 
guide him, but not to decide for him. 
He could not make up his mind. 

The talk continued. And now the fam- 
ily listened to all kinds of things that dis- 
turbed them. When ihe father left the 
cable TV company to go to wi’rk for 
American Mud. a company which sells 
to oil explorers, it was said that he had 
been fired because Jack wasn't gc’ing to 
Texas (the cable TV owner was a Long- 
horn biK>stcr) and that Oklahoma exes 
had fixed up the other job so they could 
give him a lot «>f business if Jack went 
to OU. A newspaper ran the story that 
Merrill Cireen Cf'uld join the coaching 
staffofwhatcver school Jack picked. An- 
other paper printed the story that sev- 
eral schools would lake the whole Coo- 
per High backfield if Jack came. The 
Mildren’s postman told Jack's quiet, 
pleasant and bewildered mother. Mary 
Glynne. "If he goes to Oklahoma. I'll 
never root for him again." And he kept 
getting anti-OU wires and letters- One 
of them said. "How will you feel when 
those stupid Okies boo Tfu- Lyes of Tex- 
asT' Another brutally said. "1 is gonna 
be yo roommate at Oklahoma." It was 
signed. “Abraham Washington." 

Finally Jack made up his mind. It 
was two months. 27 official coaching vis- 
its. 500 letters. 100 telegrams and 150 
long-distance calls later, but he made 

eoniinuKl 


Ihe 

United States 
of 

Rmericans 

Perhaps more than 
any other country in 
the world, the United 
States belongs to its 
citizens — to you and 
me. 

From the Statue of 
Liberty to the Golden 
Gate the natural and 
man-made wonders 
in this country are 
ours. Ours free just 
for being Americans. 

It makes traveling 
here a special expe- 
rience that no other 
country can match. 

Ask any tourist, or 
better yet, be one. 



r > 

DISCOVER f 

AMERICA 


This year, 
discover Rmerica 
for yourself. 



Taste is the name of the game 


I’hat’s \\liat Imperial is all about. This rich 
tasting wliiskey is just a sip smoother than 
the rest. Iliram ^\aU^er makes it that way. 
Game for taste? Taste Imperial. One of 
America’s largest selling whiskeys. 

Imperial 



Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BltHCtD WHISKEY ■ Sfi PDOOF • 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS ■ 70% CRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • HIRAM WALKER I SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL 


IMPERIAL 

1 

X' 
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WHERE DO THE GREATEST 

slacks 

GO FOR A LOOK THAT WON'T QUIT? 


Contur Casuals make it easy. Give you that 
relaxed, this-year look with trim, tapered 
pants in green, whisky, and blue plaid. So 
don't wait around to get into style. Don’t 
waste good time. These slacks are inevitable. 


Fortrel won't let you down. Keeps you in long 
lasting good looks no matter how you be- 
have. Forget the creases in this wrinkle- 
resistant blend of F ortre l polyester and cot- 
ton . Sizes: Boys 6*18; Men 27-36. About $9. 



Fortrpift li a Irademtckof Fiber industries, Inc. Cclsne-.e^ 


lELANESE FORTREL 


Add a fiber from Ceianese and good things get better 


R4 



1. Cut this out and burn it 

2. Now tell us it’s the first cigarette 
you’ve lit in a year. 


If you haven't smoked a cigarette in at least a has really caught on. You see, we're convinced 

year (or ever), you may be eligible for reduced that people who don’t smoke cigarettes are better 
rates on new life and disability income insurance risks than people who do. And better risks deserve 
under State Mutual’s non-cigarette smoker plans, better rates. For more information, see your 
It’s an idea we pioneered four years ago, and it State Mutual agent, or write for our free folder. 


, WorcMttr, MaM. 01805. Foundad 1844. LHa/HMlth/Ormip/AnnultlM 
Ibt^morira m *T*f(''uTuM.unASSuajMeEeoMr«i>Torutc*<c« • ¥(0*cttn*MutuALFi»ciH»uKuaete0H**Mv • au*iuNUCMuriMiu$u**NcecoHMHTor<Me<i<c* • citmNs 

\3fuup NVTIMU INHIKMtCC COMMNT • AHESIMN VUIMlC UNUITr L'M OWUKMCC COMnUIT • ■[•CON HUIUAl INOCMNITY COMmNT • •M[RIC«N HUO INWRMCE COMNUfT 


Estate mutual of America 




Who says 

things are changing? 



"I do. I'm Bernie Ammons. The Air Force taught me to be 
an electronics technician. After the service, I worked my way 
up to become o technical writer for missiles systems. It hasn't 
been easy. But it can be done." 



Things are changioR ln|hene*t 5years. 8.000.000 good |Obs will open up for Whites 
Negroes. Puerto Ricans, Memcan Americans, everyone. To get one. get a skill 
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his decision. He felt sure about his choice, 
but he \santcd to sleep on it one more 
night. As he slept, both Oklahoma Coach 
Chuck Jairbanks and Arkansas Coach 
frank Brovics were in .Abilene ssaiting 
for the word- Mildren had managed to 
narrow it down to those two. 

The next morning Jack awakened, and 
his family watched as he called frank 
Broyles at the Starlilc Mi>tcl- 

■'Coach Broyles." said the quarter- 
back. “I just wanted to let you know 
tirst that it's going to Iv Oklahoma." 

Chuck tairbanks made a big thing 
out of it. as anyone could ha\e guessed. 
He called a press group togctltcr and pro- 
nounced it "a groat day for Oklahoma 
recruiting." .lack signed the surrender 
papers while the family and the Ok'a- 
homa coaches and a cluster of report- 
ers and photographers looked on. 

Some other coaches made a big thing 
out of it. loo. They all denounced the 
two-\isit rule in the Southwest Confer- 
ence. which they thought was the big- 
gest aid Oklahoma had. His high school 
coach guided him to Oklahoma all the 
way. they said. Sonic schools were strung 
along just fi>r the publicity . they said. 
And for the trips. .Ml of this was loo 
bad. they said, because Jack was u goini 
kid and they wished him well. 

I his week Jack Mildren will arrive at 
Norman. There will he no hand playing 
and no press conference- His name vsill 
not be on the marquee of a motel or 
even on a sign at a supermarket. N»’ 
-Miss VVhcailield will greet him. and ix’ 
millionaires will be around wailing to 
lake him to lunch. He will be just an- 
other freshman who has liecn brought 
in to play football, like hundreds of oth- 
ers all over the I -S, Tlic only thing Jack 
might be thinking about arc the words 
of an .Arkansas recruiter from a few gid- 
dy months earlier in the year. The fel- 
low had said. "Once you make your 
decision, never look back." 

He will certainly try to follow that ad- 
vice. and the world may hear of him 
again, and it might not. V\hich won't 
mailer at all to the recruiters. Somewhere 
out there right now is another Jack Mil- 
dren. amnher Head Hoss, and the re- 
cruiters arc in pursuit. knd 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

All season the Tigers have betn looking for 
a second stopper to pair up >silh pitching 
acc Denn> McLain. Their search ended last 
week when Earl Wilson, who stopped the 
opposition 22 limes Iasi scasstn but has been 
ailing most of this, won twice. His (irst vic- 
tory. a shutout, halted a four-game oltroit 
i4-2) losing streak, and his second, which 
he helped win with a three-run homer, got 
the Tigers o(T on the right foot in a crucial 
scries against the challenging Orioles, hal- 
tisioRF i4-4) lost ground on the league lead- 
ers by dropping two to the Senatssrs, a team 
that had not beaten the Orioles in 12 pre- 
vious games this year. Said Manager Earl 
VVeascr after the defeats. ‘I guess we were 
looking ahe;id to the l iger scries and say- 
ing to ourselves, 'O.K.. let's gel these two 
with the Senators over.' Well, they're over.” 
WASHINGTON (5-.T). which enjoyed its best 
week since early June, received surprisingly 
light pitching from the majors' worst stalf. 
It allowed just seven runs in the wins and 
shut out the opposition twice. Chicago's (3- 
.3) pitchers matched that shutout total, once 
on a four-hiHcr by Jerry Nyman, who was 
making his first big-lcaguc start. As bos- 
ton (4-2) moved back up to third, its hit- 
ters and pitchers were getting together just 
as they did a year ago. Red Sox batters 
scored 27 runs in the team's wins while the 
pitchers held the opposition to only seven. 
Minnesota's (5-3) pitchers allowed live or 
fewer hits in five games but still lost three 
of them as the Twins’ hitters, the best of 
the league's dormant lot. managed only a 
.206 average. Vic Oavalillo, a part-time play- 
er until he was traded to cai ieornia (.3-5) 
in June, has been hitting at a ..300 pace 
since going west. After a 440 mark last 
week, the former sub now has his eye on 


the batting title. "After all. I checked the 
paper and found I'm only 8 points behind 
Carl Vastr/emski. who is leading the league 
now." he said, new yokk (4-5). which tt>- 
talcd just 16 runs and went scoreless for .34 
innings, still managed to hold sixth place 
on the shutout pitching of Stan Hahnscn, 
Steve Hamilton and Frit/ Petersen. Arm 
troubles arc making it tough for clevei and 
(2-5) to Slay in the first division. Only .Stan 
Williams of the Indians' starting live is not 
suffering from a sore elbow or tendonitis. 
OAKi vNu's (.3-5) young pitchers arc be- 
ginning to show the strain of the long sea- 
son. I hey allowed 39 runs, including 12 
homers, as the Athletics came within a game 
of slipping back to sixth. 

Stt'UinK. Del BS-5I. Bill T9-S7. Bos 

73-64. ei<> 73-67, Oik $»-e8. NY 67-68. 

Minfl66-7!,Cil61-77. CliiS7-79 Wish 33-81 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Improbably enough, it was the Mets who 
were slowing down ST. touts' (3-3) charge 
to the pennant, stw york (4-3), which 
moved briefly up u> eighth place, handed 
the Cardinals their only losses. Two of them 
were back-to-back shutouts by rtvokie Jim 
McAndrcw and Dick Selma and a third 
came on a win by Tom Seaver in which he 
missed a perfect game by just six outs. riN- 
ciNSAirs (4-3) batters, who arc oulhitiing 
the rest of the major league teams by 24 
points, pasted the opposition for a .289 aver- 
age while Gerry Arrigo and Tony Cloningcr 
pitched consecutive complete games, the first 
lime the Reds have had two in a row since 
early June. Heavy hitting by Henry Aaron 
(.462) and Felipe Alou (.4(X))combined with 
shutout pitching by Phil Nickro, Milt Pap- 
pas and Claude Raymond prevented slump- 
ing ATI AMA t4-3) from dropping out of the 


first division. Gaylord Perry of san eran- 
cisco 14-2 ) pitched his best game ever, u one- 
hitter in which the Cubs' Glenn Bcckerl. 
who rolled a ground single through the mid- 
dle. was the only man to reach base. Two 
pinch hits by Ken Boyer, one a three-run 
eighth-inning double and the other a ninth- 
innmg run-sconng single, gave los angeles 
(3-3) two of Its wins. Hot;sioN (3-3) felt 
about as happy as some members of the 
DemtKratic Convention after the first game 
of a series with the Cubs. During the bus 
trip in from the airport, the team spent a 
few nervous moments passing through a dis- 
senters' barricade. Arriving at their hotel, 
the -Astros then found themselves in the mid- 
dle of a chemical war between protesters 
using acid stink bombs and police using 
tear gas. Events out at ruiCAGo's (2-4) Wng- 
ley Field were hardly more pleasant us Fer- 
guson Jenkins beat the Astros for his I6ih 
win and Ron Santo clubbed two home runs 
to account for all five Cub runs, pitts- 
Bt'KGii (.3-3) General Manager Joe Brown 
lavished praise and a 1969 contract on 
Field Manager Larry Shepard, whose team 
has been slowed by injuries to key play- 
ers. including four-time batting champion 
Roberto Clemente and Pitcher Jim Running. 
Front-office support like that should make 
a nervous man of Shepard. The last time 
Brown went through such pomp and cir- 
cumstance. ihcn-Managcr Harry Walker 
found himself fired a few weeks later. 
With 22 pitchers allowing 39 runs, there 
w as not much locheer about in phh adei phia 
(2-5) except that a bartender, who was su- 
ing slugger Richie Allen fur assault, decid- 
ed to drop the charges. 

Slimtinfs SIL 86-SI. Sf 73-67. Cm 71- 

67 Chi 71-67. All 68-69, Put 6S-7I. H«u 

64 73, Phil 67-73. NT 63-76. LA S8-77 


HIGHLIGHT 

On August 17 the Dodgers, who just two years be- 
fore had won their lOth pennant since 1947. dropped 
to the cellar. The decline of the National League’s 
most successful team can be traced directly to the 
retirement of acc Pitcher Sandy Koufax and the 
abrupt exiling of team captain Maury Wills to Pitts- 
burgh after the 1966 pennant victory. Last year, with- 
out the two stars, the Dodgers ended eighth. Even 
that finish did not discourage Los Angeles fans, 
who had seen Iheir team rebound from second di- 
vision finishes to win pennants in 1959 and 1965, 
But on June 10 the Dodgers lost the first of three 
to the Mets and began their steady skid to lOlh. Op- 
eration Bounccbuck. a ticket-selling device that was 
meant to make the most of Manager Walt Alston's 
recuperative powers, fir/led. Attendance is down 


6' and a record-low crowd of K,928 showed up for 
one game last week. The Dodger pitching is siill 
strong (2.69 ERA), but the team's hitting is weaker 
than ever, ranking last at .224. and its defense is 
the league's fourth worst. Fr'“sco Thompson, a nice 
man who perhaps should have thought twice be- 
fore taking over the general manugership from Ru/- 
4IC Bavasi. temporarily safe in Sun Diego, blames 
the players' altitude for the poor showing. "Some- 
lime in the past year and a half they have lost 
pride in themselves and m being Dodgers. It is dis- 
graceful to lose to teams like the Mels and the 
Astros." Maybe so. but as one big league scout 
says. "The Dodgers always used to have the best 
minor league players. Now you would be hard 
pressed to find six of their farm hands worth a 
shot at the majors." Operation Bounceback may 
have to start somewhere south of the ticket booths. 



ALSTON: SAD BOUNCESACA 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup Of the sports information 
of the week 


lOATiNO JONATHAN ^^A1.I.S came hack from 

the tntetnalional One-I>CNt*n Ch»mpion»htr « 
Marhiehead, Mast. The 2!i-ycar-old Boston hank- 

shanipu'nship one-sleiign class. 

JAMf S HUNT Biimhled on ridinn the current in- 
stead III the uind on the final spinnaker run and 
came from far behind to place second in the 1aai 
• >r the eisht-race series and ssm the Mallory Cup, 
symbol siT the North American Sailing Champi- 
onship. at Richmond, Calif. Going into the last 
race. Hum led by a shaky onc-s|uarter of a point, 

hetinishedcomfortaWyUXii’toaH^Vah^d ol run- 
ner-up Richard Rote. 


aoxiNO f-ar ahead on points, world hanlaniweight 
champion LIOSTL ROSE, the Australian aborig- 
ine, was caught by Jose Medel's strong left hsmk 
and ktisH'ked down tn the scsenth round of a 10- 
ruund nontille houl in Los Angeles. Bui "all good 
lighters must be able to get otf the floor and win." 
says Rose, and he did just that to gain a split 
decision. 

Lighl-heasy weight champion BOB f-OSIfcR also 

tolled by a right to the head from Tddie Vick m 
the firsi round ol Iheir mmlille flghi in Alhugucr- 
(|ue. The light c.suld base been a disaster f<>r hos- 
ier, who had won the title from Dick Tiger in 
May. His legsciuisered and he Uxik asis-couni glad- 
ly. hushcsaime back to win, battering VitW through- 
out until the referee slopped the fight in the ninth 


CTCLiHO -Qualifiers for the US team at the Olym- 

PARSONS. JIM Van BOVtN, DAVID MOl.- 
KhV, JOHN ALLIS, MIKh PICKI.SS, JOHN 
HOWARD, Dan BUTIi R.OIlVh.K MARTIN; 
tandem— JACK OISNh.V, CHUCK PRANKt. 
I.LHlO-mctcr spr.nl TIM MOUNTI ORD; 4.000- 
mcler team pursuit SKIP CUTTING. JOHN 
VANDh VfcLDt. -SThVfc MAARANEN and 
WA^ Nh LE BOMBARD. 4.0U0-meier individual 
pursuit DAVID BRINK 


COL* HKUCb TLI ISHLK.a |U- 
Icah. hla., playing in his lirst 

win Ihe U.S. Amateur Champion 
h> .Mars in Giles Ml (page AjI. 


year-old from Hia- 
national amateur 
the final round to 
iship in Columbus, 
hnal round •»! *5 


GTMNASTICS Fight men, led by SThVfc COHhN 
of Penn Stale, cualihed for the U S Olympic team 
during trials in Lsss Angeles. Cohen, who ended 
with a total of I0'f.50 points, finished well ahead 
Ol Da VI; THOR ol Michigan State (lOT.-KH The 
other SIX siualificrs were SID hRhUDUNSTf.lN 
of California Il07;;j. I KI D KOIIHtlSHIK- 
GI R of Wisconsin (107 45), RU HARD lOYD 
ol Notlhwestcris Stale College of I imisiana 
(106 45l. KANATI ALIhN of l-CI A (10* 10), 
JIM ( ULHANh ol the New York Aihleiic Club 
(I06.ll<) and 54V4'. i;4-pound STI.VT HUG. a 
highschisoljsini.ir Irons Chatsworih. I'alif ( 105 H'l 


HARNESS BACING C.AVI.RNfc HANOVfcK won ttse 
S2ll,24H Me Mahon Memorial ai the Du Quoin State 
I air. in straight heats, lor his I6lh straight sictory 
Ihe 2-year-nld paced the lastesi mile uf Ihe day. 
I 59 4 

NfcVl LL PRIDF. trotted the mile in 1 5*H in wm- 
man hulurily at the Indiana Stale hair in Indi- 


HORSe RACINC PRfK'KSS SHOI, a 2->ear-old fil- 
ly owned by the tornser president of the New York 
Jets, S'lnns Wcrblm. finished two lengths in front 
ofKahoolawrta l*-lo.| long shot) to win the $1X7.- 
500 Aflington-Washmgton lassie -Stakes at Arling- 
ton Park near Chicago It was the sixth triumph in 
sesen starts tor Process Shot, who has already earned 


STRI I< HAPfil 
SIX lengths in 'r. 
race and wci.l un 


lOnsE istows CAKOl HI>IM-\NN of North 
Branch. N J . issntinuing her siring of strong l.u- 
ropcari performances, won the first international 
senior lumpingcvcnl at the Roiierdaii) Horse .Show 


and led the U.S. to Ihe team iiile Her winning 
time for the Ik jumps was X.1.6 seconds, which was 
slightly more than lOsecsmds fa-sler than ihe second- 
place lime turned in by Kaihe Kusner of Monk- 
Ion, Md. 


ords while compeiing m llic US Dlympic Inals 
at Los Angeles 1)1 HUH MI VI H set Ihree 200-, 
400- and SOO-meier freesivie; (T Al IMA KOI H 
iwi-i 200- and 40t)-meir> injisidual iiKdlcy; and 
tAIII HMI two 100- and 200-meicr breast- 
stroke ( ompctition generally was superh and the 
team finally wmnowed from the rich held is con- 
sujered the finest women's swim ssjuad seer as- 
sembled. The Olympic Muahfiers were. lOO-meler 
freestyle Si t PTDhRSI N. JAN HI NM I IN 
DA (H STAVSOS; :00-meler ireestyle Dl BBII 
Ml Yl H JAN HhNNI , JAM BaRKMAN, 400- 
mcier freestyle Dh.HBII MF VI K. I INDA (it S- 
TAVSON Pam KRUSfc; kdo-mcter trecsislc 
DhHBIt Ml YhK. PATTY CARtI TO, PAM 
KRUSE; lOO-mcirr hreasrsiroke ( ATI! IIAI I . 
SHARON WICMMAN. SUZY JONhS. 2lK)-me- 
lei bfeastsirnke 4 ATIl BAI L, CAlMY JAMI- 
SON. SHARON WICHMAN; lOO-meier back- 
stroke KAYT. hall, JANfc -SWAGIRIV. 
Kl NDIS MOORI ; 200-meier backstroke POK- 
hY WATSON, SUSIh ATWOOD. KAY F H\1 1.; 
lOO-mcler hullerlly hlllh DANIII. .SUSH 
SIlll-DS lOM Ml wnr. :00-metct butterfly 
TONI HI.WII I , I 1 I It DASH 1 . DIANL Oil - 
Bhl.. 2U0-meier indicidual medles Cl aUDIA 
KOIB, .SUE PI DERSI-N. JAN HlrNNfc. 400- 
nsrler individual medlev (L AUDI A KOLB.SL fc 
Ph.DfcRSI N. LYNN VIDAl.l, springNsard dising 
KTAlA OSUl.LIVAN, MICKl KING. SUE 
4iO.SSICK; plallorm doing ANN Pt.TI.RSON, 
LI-JiLEV BUSH, BARBARA TAIMADCiI 



RICKY McCormick. 
Ifi. of IhslcpciuJcncc 
Mo..whohol»lslhs: rcs:- 
ord for most inck 
[Hsinli scored m a 

|5. 04b. fit, won the na- 
lional irick champion- 
ship in C'anutn. Ohio, 
heaitne M.islcrs tiilisi 
f rankic IVtv b> one 



JEAN HARRIS. Nmlinit 
tn /ftp H'asfiing/i'n Dm- 
/» \i*»> and Coca-Cola 
Ml-Gamc F.limmalion 
Duckpin Classic, broke 
world records alter 15, 
20. 25 and TO games in 
the sjualifsing rounds. 
VVarnted-up. she then 
defeated a two-time 
winner b> T4 pins in the 
match-game Tmal 


TRACK A FIELD Running in an Olympic inirasquaJ 
meet at Soiilh Lake Tahise. Calif. VINCfc MAT- 
THEW'S broke the world record for 400niclcn, cul- 
ling one-icnlh second off Ihe mark of 44.5 set by 
Tommie Smith in 19*7 Matthews did not realize he 

did l.hb fcVANS, who ran a world-record 1 14.3 for 
II 14 

der the old record of 1 I*. 5, set a month 
Tom fcarrell. Mel Pender ran a lO-flat 10* 
and John Carlos and Clyde fJlosson each 
in separate heats of Ihe 200. Jack Bacheloi 
ported to have run a starllmg 11 33 7 for 5, 


the American R.tskclhall Association's (JaklanJ 
Oaks and the National Basketball Association's 
San fcrancisco Warriors, which threatened to keep 
supetscotet RICK BARRY off she pro basketball 
court indefinitely, in .San I rancisco Barry, who 
look NBA scoring honors awav Irom Wilt Cham- 
berlain m I9AA *7, jumped from Ihe Warriors to 
Ihe Oaks alter lhal seasim but wav presenled from 
playing in 19*7 *« because he was siill legally un- 
der coniraci to ihr Warriors He sat c>ul his option 
contended lhai Barry 


o play 




to Oakland The )udge disagreed, freeing Barry to 

that a damage claim by the Warriors against Barry 
and the Oaks appeared salid 
HIRI-D By the San Diego Padres. PRUSTON 
GOMEZ. 4<. a Dodger coach whose majssr league 
playing experience emounicd l<> eight game, with 
Washington m 1944. to manage the new National 

RTHIRfcD I ARRY SHfcPARD. as niinagcr ol 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, despite a resc.undingiy dis- 
appoiniing year by the injury-riddlcd Pirates m 
Shepard's first season in Ihe jsih 
RTSUiN'l n Pf.itessional (J.sllers' Assixialiun 
Tournament Director JACK TLTHIl 1 . alter Ihe 
PGA had done away with his job by abs.lishing 


THADfcO By Ihe lYelroil Lions. Safcls HRUCI 
MaHI.R to the New York Giants in return lot 1 me- 
backer Hill SWAIN and Running Back HH.I 
TRlfl tit 

Dlfc;D PI.TT Harry. 71, a member of the orig- 
inal Celtics, whose playing career lasted over 21 
scars and spanned several eras in baskcihall s evu- 

shix.l, rcbs.und and set up plays During his tune 
with the team ihe Celtics dominated baskcihall 




LEE CROUCH, a slctcr- 
mincii 12-ycar-olil who 
was sixth ID the 1‘ffiT In- 
tcrnatiunal Skylark Re- 
gatta. won the title at 
Wtighlss illc Beach, 
N.C. A member of the 
Carolina Yacht Club, 
he (lefeated IS other 
sk ippers most of them 
full grown- during the 
ihfec-sJd> regatta 


BRANCH R. LEW. | |, 
defeated 242 challeng- 
ers to win the .list All- 
American Soap Bov 
Derby l ew. a siraight- 
A sixth-grade student 
who built his own rac- 
er. beat his older broth- 
er If) a qualify ing race 
before lakingthechaiii- 
pionship and the ST.5{K) 
firsi-pri/c scholarship 




DAVIS HART, swim- 
ming against iwo-and- 
a-half fool waves, cul 
Ihe record time for Ihe 
lU-mdc Lake Sunapee 
( N H J mardlhon al 
most in hall Hart, from 
the I’inc Knoll Swim 
School. Springfield. 
M,\ss.. tin.shesl m T TK. 
breaking ihe old mark 



DENNIS HURLEY, |fi. 

sear-old golf sensation 
and lilfi: national 
PeeWee (rolf champi- 
on. won both the Cin- 
cinnati Junior Mclro- 
polilan and Men’s Met- 
ropolitan lilies In Ihe 
men's championship he 
shot 29(1 to tie alter 72 
holes and then won a 
sudden-death plasotf. 
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19%le the readers take over 


THE ARMS RACE 

Sir'j'- 

Mark Mulvoy's story on sorc-armcd pitch- 
ers (Sure Spo/.f in a Big-Arm Year. Aug. 
26) makes several valid points. However, 
his condemnation of management as the 
primary cause ignores an even more cul- 
pable force, the disappearance of the minor 
leagues. 

Today, with a handful of minor leagues 
and many playing abbreviated schedules 
while carrying swollen rosters (up to 40 
men), the opportunity for a pitcher to de- 
velop fully before being called up to the 
big leagues (where expansion demands many 
more hurlcrs) is sadly curtailed. 

In my day as a professional 11947-50) 
there were 59 minor leagues, all playing full 
schedules and carrying normal player com- 
plements. The typical club would have seven 
pitchers for a 140- or !48-g;\mc schcdulc. 
Thcrc was ample work for ail hands. No 
pitcher would be called on to work more 
innings in one season of intense big-league 
competition than he had in two or three sea- 
sons of minor league ball. 

Dick Groat once said that he regretted 
having had no minor league experience be- 
cause he was deprived of the opportunity 
of learning how to play every day before 
rcachingthe major leagues. Substitute "learn 
to pitch every four days over a full season” 
in Groat’s statement and the key to per- 
manently damaged pitching arms will be as 
apparent as should be its underlying cause 
a culture and economy that allow little rsxvm 
for minor league baseball. 

LLtWfl|,YN Wapis III 

Newtown, Pa. 

• The author of Thu Fine Art of Bast- 
hall, among other writings. Lew Watts 
speaks with authority about pitching and 
sore arms. After his release from the 
Navy he was a minor league pitcher for 
four seasons until bursitis endeda prom- 
ising career.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Mark Mulvoy’s article revealing how 
young promising pitchers are being exploited 
by the major league managerial hierarchy 
illustrates a topic that should be more crit- 
ically publicized than it has been in the 
past. This is the appalling waste of hu- 
man resources, whether it be in athletics or 
elsewhere, which very often becomes for- 
gotten in the considerations of economy, 
massive planning, public show or in the 
overburdening desire to preserve material 
wealth. 

These young men who devote their tal- 


ents to baseball and who have much to 
offer arc finding their worthy expectations 
being dashed by an early unfortunate ex- 
perience. all of which makes the game ap- 
pear as a thankless taskmaster. America’s 
national pastime was never intended to ap- 
pear in that light. Yet, on the page fol- 
lowing Mulvoy's piece, we sec Joe Namath. 
whose ailing knees receive all of football 
management s loving care, despite a high 
salary, and whose ego is even boosted by 
mink (Jet-AgeSliiss Bruoimell). Maybe these 
young deserving pitchers arc in the wrong 
profession? 

Sri-puhs Ross 

Fresno. Calif. 

THE RAMS AND MRS. RYAN 

Sirs: 

A faithful Sports lLi.usrRATH> reader 
since the magazine’s birth. I can't recall 
enjoying an article as much as Alfred 
Wright’s A Big Lift lowiinl ihe Title (Aug. 
19), a perfect blend of fact and fancy. Let’s 
have more of Wright. 

WiLtRitn N. Eschhoiz. 

Watertown. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It was such a tiny little error, and it prob- 
ably didn’t bother anybody in the world 
but me. but then I admit to being noto- 
riously sensitive about such slipups as er- 
roneously ascribed inlcrception.s. 

In the August 9 prcscason game between 
the Cleveland Browns and the Los Angeles 
Rams, the Ram comeback was indeed in- 
spired by an Eddie Meador interception, 
but not of a Ryan pass. Frank Ryan was 
watching the proceedings from the sidelines, 
as 1 trust Alfred Wright was also. 

A football season brings a quarterback's 
wife her husband’s share of interceptions, 
so plca.se. Sports U.i.usrRATiD, 1 don’t need 
any complimentary extras 

Joan (Mrs. Frank) Ryan 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

San IJiegu 35. the powerful J.,A. Rams 
13. Cincinnati 19, Pittsburgh 3. After 15 
games the AFL led the NFL by 10 games to 
5. and you guys didn’t even mention it! 

The Nf-L superiority myth is over. It’s a 
big story. How about it? 

Tony D’A.sc'ol 

Shelton, Conn. 

Sirs: 

1 am writing this letter to reassure all foot- 
ball fans that the fans of the Rams arc not 
worried about their loss to Dallas. Because 
I know, as I’m sure everybody else knows, 
that the Rams will be the NFL representative 
in the Super Bowl. So don’t think that the 


Rams arc down and out, just wan till Jan- 
uary. Oh yes, you Af-L people, you've beat- 
en some teams, but you will find out why 
the Rams arc superior. 

KKVTN PHiAN 

Garden Grove, Calif. 

BACKWARD AND FORWARD 

Sirs: 

Your article on Paul F.lvstrom (The Sail- 
or ti'ho Owns the (Mnd, Aug. 19) brought 
back memories. During the tune-up pcriivd 
for the Olympic sailing on the Buy of Na- 
ples in I960. I stopped at the harbor where 
two other classes were berthed, the Finn 
and the Flying Dutchman. Because some 
of the Finns had not yet been rigged, the 
participants of that class had to share the 
available boats. 

There was a long linger pier parallel to 
the concrete breakwater separated by 15 to 
20 feet of water. The w ind was blow ing par- 
allel to the pier and breakwater at 1 0 knots. 
One of the participants was just coming in. 
and another. Elvstrom. wailed on the cor- 
ner of the pier, deep in the throat of this nar- 
row stretch of water. F.lvstrom fended the 
incoming boat off and held it alongside, 
while its helmsman climbed ashore. Then 
in one motion Paul pushed Ihe Finn back- 
ward, jumped on the small b<iw. ducked 
under the biHvm, backed the sail perpen- 
dicular to the wind, using his body against 
the boom while he grabbed the tiller ex- 
tension. He sailed the small boat backward 
for fully 75 to U)0 feet, spun it on its car 
and went out of the harben. 

This was no grandstand play. 1 doubt if 
anyone else saw this amazing feat of cat- 
like balance and agility. It is not impos- 
sible to sail a boat backward for a few feet, 
but never have I seen it done for such a dis- 
tance in such tight quarters on a one-man 
boat. It would have been far safer to walk 
the small hull out of the pocket, but that 
was the slow way. Indeed. Paul Elvstrom is 
fantastic. 

C'tAUOt I.. KOHI tK 
1960 Olympic Yachting Team 
New Orleans 

WHOA! 

Sirs: 

In response to Mr. Goodman and Mr. 
Donnelly, who wrote with pointed questions 
about horse racing (19ih Aug. 26): 

first, let me say that I am neither Estab- 
lishment nor very wealthy. Nor am 1 a rabid 
gambler. 

Mr. Goodman hit on the answer when 
he mentioned the ’■beautiful” horses. What 
I love is the beauty of the sport and the hors- 
es. It has a special beauty fur those who 
wish to sec it. There is an awesome beauty 
eonliixueit 
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in ihc sight of a Dr. I-jgcr demolishing his 
field ... or the beauty of courage as two 
horses drise neck and nock, gising more 
than mere whips could cser force out of 
them ... or the beauty m the Haky show- 
manship and conceit of a Naiise Diser. 

Ihe personal mystique of the rich ' Can 
Mr. Goodman buy himself a UHilball team ’ 
fet no doiihl he enjstys the sport. And sense- 
less.' Most sports, examined objectively, arc 
rather stupid. Where is the point in ab- 
normally lall adults running around in what 
looks like their underwear trying to throw 
a ball ihri'ugh a hivp' (Incidentally. I very 
much enjoy hasketball.) 

Today the emphasis is on speed, that's 
just the way it is. Personally. I have never 
been able to understand why a horse who 
runs 1 4/4 miles slowly .ind mile fast should 
be rated i>vcr a horse who runs sesen fur- 
longs fast, ihtnigh many persist in doing 
so. Tracks arc harder and faster today . caus- 
ing faster speeds, hut. naturally, more in- 
juries. Don't hl.ime the horses blantc the 
lr.icks. .And weight any lop ht>rse can 
carry 14<l pounds, if hi\ competition is 
carrying comparable weights, the impor- 
tant thing IS the spread that a horse must 
concede. 

As for rating the horses of today Mi. 
Donnelly is quite right m scorning moivey- 
winnings as a criterion, T he two useless rul- 
ers in r.iiing horses of dilTerenl eras are 
earnings and liming. The only way to rate 
horscs of today with those of yesterday is 
hy their sty Ic of w inning, and the liiial judg- 
ment must he left to lime In the past few 
years Kelso, Native Diver, Huekpasscr. 
Grausiark. Damascus. Dr Hager and oth- 
ers have been hailed by more or less ful- 
some commemaiors as gre.ii. In the end 
only time (not timings) will tell. 1 el's ci>me 
back in 50 years and judge. 

( AROI VN (ill 1 

S.in Bernardino. Calif. 


I was shocked when I read in l^jiii Moti 
llie comments th.il Mr I li Goodman and 
Mr Bill Donnelly had about horse racing 
I don't know how Mr. Goodman can fail 
to consider horse r.icing a sport. It's one of 
the most exciting in the field. In haseb.ill. it 
doesn't lake brains to hit a ball with a wood- 
en sliek I'll bet the cavemen could have 
done It. As for foothall, to me it seems like 
a wild man's sport, with men piling up on 
each other 

I agree with him lhal gambling is what 
lures nuiny to the track and lhal if there 
was no betting, few people would go. but 
he hasn't thought of some of the dedicated 
f.ins wh(> don't care about winning or los- 
ing money hut come to Ihc track to sec tine- 
ly bred horses and lopnotch jwkeys duel 
against each ullicr. 

He also says that racing doesn't ■'iinig- 
I2K 


orate the body and build character." I sup- 
pose he is thinking svf the owners, who. ho 
thinks, sit around and wait for monev U’ 
fall into their laps. Rut what about the train- 
ers. who spend their lime and energy to 
teach .1 1 horoughbred ibc ways of racing; 
and the jivkeys, who. every day, '•invigorate 
the body" when holding horses back .igainst 
ibeir will or urge them forward down the 
sireleh with all ihcir strength’ He is think- 
ing of racing from the v lew point of the spec- 
tator. He's right that he doesn't really get 
exercise. But think about professional base- 
ball and finnhall fans: they don't either. 

lo finish olT. I think horse racing is 
(he /iwi'.'f sport, so Si. don't slop writing 
about It. 

Bvb.vra Totiiii I 

Rockville. Md. 

TOOTH OF THE TIGER 

Sirs. 

In a letter pruned in the |yni Mot t of the 
August 2(> issue. Mike Doyle stated that kS il- 
he Horton and Al kaliiie lead the IXitroil Ti- 
gers in hitting with averages of ,2'^4. He also 
implied that Denny Mcl am must be a phe- 
nomenal pitcher to have aire.idy won 25 
games for a team w hose best .o erage is only 
.2'74. 1 don't see how any bixly can he that stu- 
pid. 1 he 1 igcTs h.isc tremendous psvwcr and 
lead the league in scoring runs, (irantcd Mc- 
Lain IS a tine piiclier. but if he were on anoth- 
er American l eague club he would not be on 
Ills way to .V) wills. 

SlIVT Shiuir 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

According lo Mike Dovle. Denny Mc- 
Lain has to look high and low for a run 
But may 1 remind Mike that a team dvwsn't 
have to have high balling averages lo score 
runs ' \s of .\ugust 2.T the I igcrs had scored 
a measly 525 runs lo le.id the American 
I eaguc and be second in the majors. This 
IS a meager average of a little more than 
four runs per game Poor Denny can stop 
looking for runs, he already has them. 

I ras;k Sii utsvoi i 

Highland Park. III. 

Sirs: 

Otic reader argues that IX-nny McLain's 
success story was due primarily to his fan- 
i.isiic pitching. I his reader quoted some De- 
troit balling averages, found only four hit- 
lers over 251) and stated. "That is hardly 
the kind of hitting to provide for a 25-.1 re- 
cord " Another reader based Mcl am's suc- 
cess on Iigcr hitting. \N'ho is right’ 

Here are the real fads: As of August 30. 
IXiroiTs team batting average with McLain 
as the starting pitcher was ,248. 1 he team's 
overall average was only 22y. 

JtRRV l UIlK K 

I dfayette. ( alif. 



The Continental Mark III 



1 he most authoritatively styled, decisively iiidi\ idual motorcar of this generation, 
trom the IJncoln-Mercury Division of l ord Motor (lompany. 



Ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling? 


Four and a halt' years atio, when we crossed the border, there were no brass bands 
to greet us, N<5 ticker tape parades, 

Ot cours-e, in Canada they had been enjoying' our wbi.Aky fnr ycar.’. 

But m the States, Canadian Whisky drinkers had long before committed them- 
selves to other brands 

"Canadian go liome." they said 

But no son of Lord Calvert would stand for that. 

We just couldn't understand why anyone would .settle for so 
small a ehoice. 

And, yt)u see. we'd done our homework 

We'd blended tine whiskies from our five individual distill- 
eries to bring you a Canadian that approached pertection. 

Now. an astonishing luimher i>f whisky drinkers are switch- 
ing to Canadian Lord Ca vert. 

Isn't that grand'* 



